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TOOLS OF PRECISION are busy at Plymouth on the highest standards of war production Precision 
is the foundation of the reputation of some three million Plymouth cars now serving owners 
superbly. High-precision work, in volume, on individual metal parts to tolerances of four 
millionths of an inch. The great tradition of Plymouth precision is one of the most important 


to be maintained for the car owners of tomorrow * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


BUY WAR BONDS!...LET’S ALL BAC K THE ATTACK 
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T has always been a Goodyear working 
principle that nothing is good enough 
which can be made better. 


And it has been Goodyear experience that the 
source of berrerment is less often the materials 





A few Milestones in 
3 GOODYEAR Research 


1906 — Introduced the straight-side tire — the 
original yutck-demountable tire. * 1908 — De- 
: arene? the tire-building machine — made 
sty mass production possible. © 1913 — 
rought out multiple-cord sires — greatly m- 
| ereasting mileage and dependability » 1917 — 
Pioneered pneumatic truck tires — the founda- 
tion of modern truck und bus transportation. 
* 1922 — Developed Captax accelerator for 
curing rubber — a major advance tn tire qual- 
sy. © 1927 — Introduced Airwheel low-pres- 
sure uirplane tires. * 1927-29 — Synthetic rub- 
ber patents — United States and Great Britain. 
* 1929 — Developed light-weight, high-pres- 
sure farm spray bose. © 1931 — Pioneered 
Pneumatic farm tractor tires. © 1934 — Devel- 
oped Pliofilm moistureproot packaging. * 1935 
— Brought out LifeGuards — took danger out 
of blowouts. * 1937 — Built America’s first all- 
synthetic rubber tire. * 1941 — After several 
_ years of pilot plant operation, established com- 
mercial unit plant for producing synthetic 
rubber. © 1941-43 — Many secret military de- 
velopments of wide postwar usefulness. 
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©» BePe-Gnp, Kiingtite, Captax, Airwhee!, Pliofilm, LifeGuard 
~T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com 








used than what is done with them. 


On this premise Goodyear since its earliest 
days has pursued research to advance the use- 
fulness and value of its products. 


It was this unresting quest for improvement 
which fathered the first straight-side tire, the 
first pneumatic cord tire for trucks and farm 
tractors, the Sure-Grip open-center tread, the 
Klingtite Red Farm belt, the first American 
all-synthetic tire, plus a host of other Good- 
year advances, 


During this past year Goodyear dedicated a 
new home for its scientific resources — what 
is believed to be in personnel, facilities and 
equipment the finest laboratory for its pur- 
pose in the world. | 


Its bold and various activities now are 





concentrated on war products, but the lessons 
learned will inevitably enrich the fullness of 
life when applied to the products of peace. 


-From the.development spurred by war, such 


possibilities are foreseeable as Pliofilm wrap- 
pers for fruits and vegetables that preserve 
freshness for months, plastic glass, feather- 
light insulating materials, plastic water pipes 
that won’t burst when frozen, metal-wood 
laminations for plane and car bodies, mildew- 
proof tarpaulins and awnings, static-free radio, 
crashproof fuel tanks, and many like wonders 
on which we now are at work. 


Firm in its purpose to stand forth always as 
“science headquarters” of the rubber industry, 
Goodyear aims to make it true of its products, 
as of life in America, that “the best is yet co 
come.” 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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NOM wo can save hours 


of labor at plowing time 


RE any of your plow moldboards, disks, or : 
cultivator shovels rusty? Don’t worry. [. 
There’s a new, easy way to get that rust off. 


“Five Minutes’ Easy Work 
Saves Hours of Labor” 


“Five minutes spent apply- 
ing an effective rustproof 
compound to a plow or a” 
disk will save several hours 
of irritating work eS. 
these tools to scour,” points 





out Biateme: O. W. Monson, of the Department 
of Rural Engineering, Montana State College. 



















Just brush on Texaco Rustproof Compound. 
Put it on right over the rust. That’s all you do. 
For this new “rust-killer” goes right to work, 
penetrating and loosening the rust so that in a 
couple of weeks it comes off easily. 





“‘Moldboards, Disks, Work Like New” 


says Mr. Forbes 


“I have used Texaco Rustproof Compound 
and find it makes moldboards, disk barrows 
and disks on drills go to work just like new 
ones a few minutes after the operation is 
begun,” says Mr. E. H. Forbes, prominent 
farmer of Wake Forest, North Carolina. 
“With the labor shortage on the farm, we 
farmers do not need to waste time rubbing 
rust when we can prevent it and save the 
machinery as well as the time.” 






You won’t even have to brush off the rust, the 
scouring action of the soil will do that when 
you start plowing and cultivating. 
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Get a can of Texaco Rustproof Compound from 
your local Texaco Man at once and put it to work 
saving you time, trouble; machinery and money. 
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KEEP YOUR COULTER ON THE GO” by giving the bearing a 
shot of Texaco Marfak daily. That cleans it, leaves 
a “collar” around the edges, sealing out abrasive dirt. 
There is no better grease made for this job. 















FIGHTS RUST THREE WAYS 
TO MAKE FOUR BIG SAVINGS 


Texaco Rustproof Compound is NEW. 
1. It prevents rust formation. 2. It pene- 
trates rust and stops further rusting. 3. It 
loosens rust so that it's removed easily. 
It saves time, labor, money and metal. 





















YOUR ENGINE WILL RUN BETTER with Insulated Havoline 






1F YOUR PLOW DOESN'T “FEEL” RIGHT, chances are 3 to 1, 






it is not hitched properly. Surveys show that 3 out Motor Oil because it is wholly distilled — free of 
of 4 farmers hitch their plows improperly. Get a copy carbon-forming impurities. It keeps the engine cleaner, 
of Harvest Gold from your Texaco Man. It tells the delivering maximum power from the fuel used. 







right way, and why. 










pert TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. See your 
local newspaper for time and station. 


Mea 
up 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Sieeca: 1, Tex.; Indianapolis 1, Ind. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. ¥.; ‘Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. - 
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Let’s 


ERHAPS this month, when all of us are push- 

ing hard to catch up with all the delayed plow- 
ing and planting caused by so much March and 
April rain, we’d benefit most by visiting at 
dinnertime or a little while after supper with 
farm folks in other sections. We’ll just sit and 
swap experiences. First of all, however, let’s ex- 
tend our congratulations to— 

—Madison County, for having done the best job 
in cotton improvement in Alabama in 1943. 

—The Georgia Jersey Cattle Club, for earning 
the national award for 1943 accomplishments. 

—E. E. Hale, fifteen years county agent of Bald- 
win County, Ala., for his appointment as director 
of organization of the Alabama Farm Bureau. 

—The Jonesboro Community Cotton-Improve- 
ment Association, Clayton County, for having done 
the best one-variety work in Georgia in 1943. 


Blue Lupine And now we call on T. S. Buie, 

regional conservator of the Soil 
Conservation Service, to find him enthusiastic over 
blue lupine. ‘The increased acreage in Southeast 
Alabama,” he says, “has been almost phenomenal. 
Four years ago, in 1940, there were only five farm- 
ers in the entire Wiregrass Soil Conservation Dis. 
trict with one acre each of blue lupine to be har- 
vested for seed. In 1943 just three years later; I 
am told that there were three quarters of a mil- 
lion pounds of blue lupine seed harvested, and the 
present indications are that a still larger quantity 
will be harvested this season. This crop has un- 
limited possibilities it seems to me for this sec- 
tion. It is ideal to plant on dug peanut land, and 


I confidently believe that it will be found to be an 


excellent winter cover crop to precede corn and 
possibly cotton.” 


Sericea Grazing While we’re talking about 
* South Alabama, we drop in on 
E. B. Stowers, Conecuh County, to see his Lespedeza 
sericea. He began planting the crop, with 26 acres 
in April, 1940. Beginning in the spring of 1941 and 
continuing to the present, an average of 16 beef 
cattle has grazed this field the year around. The 
only additional feed they have received has been 
ground peanut hay in the winter. In 1940, there 
was estimated to be but a 50 per cent stand; now 
it’s 80 per cent. 
In the late spring of 1942, he seeded 27 acres 
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Visit While We Rest 


to sericea in a pecan grove, adjacent to a 100-acre 
pasture, to which 100 cattle have access. The cat- 
tle seem to prefer the sericea to the pasture. 

Mr. Stowers seeded another 30 acres to sericea 
last spring. ‘“Sericea has proved to be the best 
grazing crop on my plantation and I plan to seed 
all of my upland pastures to sericea,” he tells us. 


Milk Records In a hotel lobby in Birmingham, 

we find F. W. Burns, Auburn’s 
specialist in dairy marketing. He’s nof so sure but 
that Alabama will more than meet its milk goal 
this year. We see a report he has sent out to 
interested county agents showing that the new 
milk plant at Dadeville had delivered to it 200,635 
pounds the first 15 days of March. That was 52,356 
pounds above the previous 15 days. “It might 
pay,” Mr. Burns advises us, “to use nitrate of soda 
or other nitrogenous fertilizer on some of our 
grass pasture this year since feed is high priced 
and milk badly needed.” 


African Squash Down in Washington County, 

Fla., C. E. Pleas wants us to 
hear how Joel Potter and Earnest Clemmons of 
Chipley have been growing thrge to eight acres of 
the African squash for several years for cattle and 
hogs. In 1942, they planted 3% acres and hauled 
out 150 squash per day to hogs in pasture for 60 
days. Then they turned in the hogs and gathered 
2,600 squash for their cattle with the hogs in 
the field. 

In 1943 five acres were planted and fertilized 
as for melons. In June and July the partners took 
285 hogs off oats and put on squash and found they 
preferred them to any other feed, even to corn. 
Mr. Potter picked 16 squash from one spot, with- 
out moving out of his tracks. 

“I might add,” Mr. Pleas goes on, “that here on 
our own place we are eating this squash at almost 
every meal, either baked or stewed, but preferably 


stewed. If stewed, a little sugar is added. When. 


baked we like them best with butter. We used 
the last of our 1942 crop in May, 1943. In fact, 
they will keep for a full year perfectly.” 

After ‘listening to Mr. Pleas, Mr. Potter adds, 
“He could have mentioned that African squash 
makes the best pie I have ever had baked in my 
twenty-two years of hotel and dining room experi- 
ence. I don’t know but whatI had (See page 52) 
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““We’re always looking 
for a better way” 


“Up at Hideaway Farm, Chester, N.J., and at our 
plant in Newark, we're always experimenting with 
methods of improving our stock and our products. 
On the farm we breed Aberdeen-Angus, Belgians 
and Berkshires. First, we get the best blood strains 
we can find. Then we give them the best in food 
and care. 

“It's pretty much the same with our shave prod- 
ucts. We buy only the highest quality raw materials 
and exercise strict control over manufacturing. Our 
people have instructions not to skimp. 

“As a result, you'll find that Mennen Shave 
Creams are better than average—you use less cream 
per shave and get a smoother shave. Try our Lather 
(plain or menthol-iced) or Brushless next time you 


need shave cream.” 
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MENNEN 
SHAVE CREAMS 


MENNEN TALC FOR MEN —The perfect finishing touch after 
the shave. Neutral tint, doesn’t show on face. In a recent poll of 
dermatologists, more of these skin specialists say they use Mennen 
Talc for Men than all other brands combined! 
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Edited by EUGENE BUTLER 


@ What about 1944 crop acre- 
ages? Without government sup- 
port, what kind of postwar world 
prices may farmers expect? Will 
tariffs to in- 
crease world trade... or will ex- 
port subsidies work? What about 
rayon’s ever-increasing threat to 
cotton? This month’s “What’s 
New” should provoke thought. 


Speaking recent- 
ly before the 
Texas Coopera- 
. tive Ginners As- 
sociation, P. K. Norris, U.S.D.A. for- 
eign cotton authority, corroborated 
what The Progressive Farmer has 
been saying recently about cotton’s 
uncertain postwar future. 

Mr. Norris pointed out that cotton 
is being grown in other parts of the 
world at considerably less cost than 
it is grown in this country. - He con- 
cludes: “Unless we make the price 
of our cotton competitive with the 
price of cotton grown in other parts 
of the world I don’t see how we can 
hope to export any considerable 
quantity, no matter how favorable 
other trade conditions may be.” 

About rayon’s competition, Mr. 
Norris made these special points: 

1. Rayon production is now the 
equivalent of 8 million bales cotton. 

2. It is an easy matter to spin 
rayon staple fiber on cotton spinning 
machinery. 

3. Factories that have been estab- 
lished and people accustomed to 
rayon will not discontinue its use 
just because cotton is available. 

4. The conversion of a powder 
plant into a rayon mill is simple and 
comparatively inexpensive. 

5. European governments seek- 
ing jobs for returned soldiers will 
give the preference to the raw mate- 
rial that furnishes the most labor 
even though it is somewhat more ex- 
pensive. In spinning a bale of 
American cotton in a European mill, 
only 15 per cent of the labor that 
goes into the product from farm 
through factory is provided in Eu- 
rope. On the other hand, by using a 
sawlog from Norway for rayon pro- 
duction Europe will be able to do 
80 per cent of the labor. 

6. Rayon is now being manufac- 
tured in the United States for 24 
cents a pound. Rayon folks say they 
can bring the cost down to 13 cents, 
equivalent to 10 or 11 cents a pound 
for cotton as it has more waste. 


Cotton’s Fulwre 
Uncertain 


Secretary Claude 
Can We Expect Wickard has been 
Good Prices? exploring agri- 
* culture’s postwar 
economic problem. He says that with 
even moderate demand, U. S. farm- 
ers during the next six years can 
boost production 50 per cent above 
the prewar level. Meanwhile, popu- 
lation will be up only 10 per cent. 
The big economic problem will be 
finding a profitable market. Even if 
domestic consumption has increased 
15 per cent per capita above prewar, 
there would be another 15 per cent 
to dispose of. Wickard warns that we 












should not be too optimistic with re. 
gard to solving our economic prob. 
lems by greatly expanded industrial] 
uses of agricultural products. We 
have to price our products too chea 
ly to enable them to move effectively 
into industrial channels. Not more 
than 5 per cent of our total produc. 
tion is likely to be absorbed by in. 
dustrial usage, and Wickard wonders 
if we are ready to lower tariffs suf- 
ficiently to absorb the remaining 10 
per cent. 

Then there is the matter of a sat- 
isfactory price. . Secretary Wickard 
raises the question as to what is a 
satisfactory price, and points out that 
although farmers set: a price, they 
can’t force the pub- 
lic to pay it. He 
thinks we may 











have to adjust our 

production to meet 

consumers’ de. 

mands. This may 

> mean less hogs and 

: more dairy cattle, 

Mr. Butler less cotton and 

more food and feed 

crops. He also emphasizes that our 
support prices will be higher than ‘1 
world prices for such export crops as he 


cotton and wheat. Export subsidies @ ,, 
as a solution to this situation, in 


Wickard’s opinion, cannot be con- co 
tinued indefinitely because (1) they sn 
are costly, (2) tend to drive down eli 


world prices; and (3) other nations 
seriously object to them. 


It seems that 
farmers are not 
getting out on a 
limb by planting 
more acres than there is labor to 
harvest them. Threats of Selective 
Service to draft more farmers may 
be the reason the War Food Ad | 
ministration’s goal of 380,000,000 | 
acres was not reached. Intentionto | 
plant reports indicated that a maxi | 
mum of 374,000,000 acres will be 
planted on just 2.7 per cent more 
than last year. Acreages of much 
needed oil crops (soybeans, peanuts, 
flaxseed) will be considerably below 
the 1944 goals set up last November. 
The indicated peanut acreage of 
4,704,000 acres compares with 5,202; © 
000 in 1943 and a 1944 goal of © 
6,100,000 acres. Other crops likely © 
to fall below goals are wheat, bar © 
ley, corn, potatoes, tobacco, and hay. 


The Federal Govern 
ment is setting up 4 
postwar disposal plat 
fo. surplus agricultural 
materials and facilities. 


Much of these materials and facil 
ities could be adapted for use i 
rural areas by promotion of ‘com 
munity projects in which farm fam 
ilies would participate. Included i 
this category are hospital equipment 
for rural areas, heavy terracing m@ 
chinery too expensive for an 
vidual farme-: to own, and fire-fight 
ing equipment readily adaptable for 
use in rural areas. 

“Agriculture has a stake in all this 
surplus property,” says W: 
Heckendorn, secretary of the Ne 
tional Committee for Farm ok 
tion Supplies, “and, therefore, 5m 
organize the forces of (Seep 


1944 Crop 
Acreages 


Disposal 
Plan 
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“THIS MOTOR-DRIVEN BLOWER forces air through the 
hay at the rate of 10 cubic feet of air per square foot of 


_. mow area. At 114¢ per kwh for electricity, the power 


cost is only about $1.00 per ton of hay—a mighty 
small sum to pay for improved hay quality and the 
elimination of the usual loss in field-curing.” 


BUILD YOUR OWN HAYDRIER! 






co 


Storage 
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Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate an electric farm 
motors, farm equipment and household appliances, you can always be sure # 
of sturdy construction—economical operation—long, trouble-free life. = 
Westinghouse is the name that means everything in electricity. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities - 





NSTRUCTION AND © 
OF HAYDRIER 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 p. m., £. W. T., NBC 
“Top of the Evening’', Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 p. m., E. W. T., Blue Network ean atone sensses csr ner 


He makes hay while the 
: sun doesn’t shine 


“My electrically driven haydrier takes about all the weather hazards 
out of haymaking,”’ says R. G. Williams, owner of a 600-acre farm near 
Wytheville, Virginia, ‘““‘because I can now cut hay between showers. 

“TI field-dry the hay about 5 hours—then put it right into the mow 
and turn on the electric blower. In 10 days to 2 weeks my hay is per- 
fectly cured—a nice green color—rich in vitamins and proteins—and 
no leaves lost.’ 

“My haydrier paid for itself the first season—in better hay and 
reduced spoilage!”’ 

















“HERE’S A HANDY GADGET that I built in my farm 
workshop. It’s a home-made weather indicator, elec- 
trically connected to the weather vane on the roof. It 
tells me the wind direction and how fast the wind is 


“SEE HOW THE HAY PACKS DOWN when it is barn- 
dried. This nearly doubles the capacity of my hay mow. 
Air from the electrically driven blower is distributed 
through the wood ducts on the mow floor. .This hay is 
worth $10.00 more a ton. I don’t sell hay—but I get 
that in more and richer milk from my dairy herd.” 


blowing. I find it very useful in checking weather 


conditions before I spray the orchard.” 
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FREE— Complete information 
on the theory and practice of 
haydrying—including plans for 
a typical haydrier installation. 
Mail coupon to Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
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“| USE ELECTRICITY IN LOTS OF WAYS on my farm. 
My Westinghouse electric milk cooler keeps the milk 
at just the right temperature—in every kind of weather.” 
I also use electricity for pumping and heating water, 
for sterilizing milk utensils, and for spraying one of my 
35-acre orchards. Incidentally, I use my 7)4 and 10 
horsepower portable electric motors to drive the hay- 








drier blower, spray pump, and cold-storage compressor.” 







MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. (Dept. PF-54) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Please send me free bulletin on CONSTRUCTION AND 
OPERATION OF HAYDRIER. 
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‘More FARMALLS This Year 
—But Still Not Enough for All 


M™ MORE new Farmalls are being built this | you have a tractor that was designed from the imple- 


year than last. They are on their way to the ment end. Such a tractor, for one-man operation, is a 
farms of America, ready for the big food production blessing when farm help is at a premium. 
job that lies ahead. But there still will not be enough We're well into another planting and cultivating 
a ge: BeOGeE season. Our country is counting on Agriculture for 
another big harvest. The favored weapon in the fight 


for food is the FARMALL TRACTOR. 


If you need a new tractor, you may be able to 
get one from the 1944 supply. If it means waiting, 
wait for the all-purpose FARMALL. 


Your International Harvester dealer is doing his 


For 20 years the FARMALL tractor has led the way best to help you get the new farm equipment you 


in power farming. For 20 years the FARMALL SYSTEM : . ‘ 
P 8 y : need, and to keep your present equipment on the job. 


a way of farming that combines tractor power and ; : 
y 8 “ iia He’s your supply man for the entire FARMAIL SYSTEM. 


a complete line of working tools to fit the tractor, has 


enabled farmers to produce crops on an efficient, eco- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


nomical, time-saving basis. When you own a Farmall} 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Legume seeds are scarce. Your 
country needs them. Make plans 


20 Years of FARMALL Progress 


The original Farmall 


The original Farmall was designed as the power half of an 
—born in 1923 


implement-tractor unit. During 20 years of development and 


now to save at least part of your 
« hay crops for seed. SAVE SEED 
FOR VICTORY! 





improvement, many machines have been added to the Farmall 
line. Today the exclusively.Farmall mounted and direct-connected 
machines — plows, planters, listers, cultivators, mowers, com- 
bines, and corn pickers—are known everywhere. With these, 
as well as with pull-behind and belt machines, tractor and equip- 
ment work together as a smooth-running mechanized team. 
You can count on Farmall to lead the way in the future, just 
as it leads the way today. It pays to buy the best—a FARMALL. 


| ...and the 
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; 20th Anniversary _ 
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As Heard by 
RUSSELL LORD 


@ Once agai n_ this 
month comes that live 
question whic h the 
postwar era may 
quickly make , 
serious: “How 

can farmers 
utilize machin- 

ery to the utmost 
and yet avoid over- 
production, glutted 
markets, and unfair 
price declines | di 
Read the arguments 
herewith and write 
us your views. 


A friendly read- 
<\/ ertsends a piece 
of folklore about 
a big potato year in Ar- 
kansas that strikes us 
as painfully apt. Trav- 
eling in that robust state and over- 
taken by nightfall far from town— 


» oe — asked ata farm- 
e plans yp house. 1f I might 
of your % spend the night 
E SEED and received a hearty 


welcome. At the eve- 
ning meal we had fried 
potatoes, baked pota- 
toes, and potato pud- 
ding. | awakened that 
c night with a terrible 
Mr. Lord stomach ache and the 
good woman of the 
house heard me groaning and went down 

made a hot potato poultice and put 1t 
vn my stomach. ]. P. Moore, 
Chambers County, Ala. 








This has been a big year for 

af 6o/ P poetry in this word-patch. You 

know how it is when word gets 

around that there’s money and a fu- 

ture in potatoes, everybody rushes 

p | into potatoes. So it is with poems. 

Will our readers please heed our 

groaning announcement of a poetry 

surplus, and write prose, for awhile 
anyway? As for instance— 


For every farmer drafted, it means one 
mote soldier to feed and one less tarmer to 
help produce that food. Mollie S. Locklear, 

Marlboro County, S. C. 


Tam keeping up my courage 1n. my fight 
on slackers with this thought: When our 
return from the war, let them choose 
whether they wish low-down, good-for-noth- 
ing slackers for neighbors. I’d hate to be one 
= slackers. Henry ]. Arcencaux, 
St. Landry Parish, La. 


i So! Mrs. Hollis Dickerson of Mis- 
od) Sissippi would tell us in your columns 
that all we farm-deferred boys pro- 

duce would not stall-feed a jaybird. I am 
7 farmer, twenty, married, with 
and baby. I can sull look people 

ia face. 1 milk six cows and. have 
‘bred heifers, 10 head hogs, 5 of 

Pbred sows, 7 head horses and mules, 170 

+ and pullets, and I farmed 60 acres of 

: this year. I am local 4-H club 
i ‘and an air raid warden and work 


Fe from 16 to.18 hours a day. “I have bought a 
: and am working on my own land in 
a 1944. Will Mrs. Dickerson write a letter for 


¢ next Country Voices and state which of 
El ‘or 1, is doing more in the war? 





; - Harry Thornton, 
: Cherokee County, Tex. 


} Mever been an all-out New Dealer 
ink we should hold on to the farm 
‘System. When the soldiers return 

who want to farm should be 








given a good allotment. & 
this threatens overprodu: 
tion of any crop, the allow 
ments of us older farmei: 
should be cut. 
A. Q. Pattersor., 
Alexander County, N: ¢ 


If Uncle Sam _ woula 
make it so that returning 
soldiers could be sure of a 
farm waiting for them, the 
postwar labor problem 
would be largely solved. 
The soldiers should be al- 
lowed a long period to pay 
‘for these farms then none 
m =6would be homeless in old 
q age. Mrs. Adella Fowler, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


My soldier boy writes 
me: “Grow all you can 
back there. We'll need it. 
And buy Bonds for two 
purposes—to win the war 
and save for the lean years 
afterward. For, believe me, 
when this war is over we’ll 
enjoy peace and high 
taxes.” Mrs. A. B. Smith, 

Izard County, Ark. 





Today my neighbor sent 
seed to her son, stationed 
on a pin-point island in the South Pacific. He 
loves the land and hungers to plant again. 
There was balm for the mother as well as for 
the son in that packet, for she knows that if he 
lives, he will come back to farm. 

Violet S. Moore, 
Macon County, Ga. 


: “Thousands of us dream only 
4,./ of a secure place on our own 
' land now,” an infantry corporal 
momently stationed in Texas writes 
us: Because he has “no farm experi- 
ence or training whatsoever,” he 
would rather not have his name print- 
ed here, but he asks most earnestly, 
*tIs this a dream, an obsession, or can 
I make it real, and how?” We wish we 
knew what to tell him. ... As Bernard 
De Voto said in his essay in Harper’s 
this March; something new in Ameri- 
€an history, and perhaps ominous, is 
abroad in this land. A fear of peace 
which exceeds the fear of war—you 
can feel it under all the talk in cities 
and country stores, in Washington, 
in the mail. Is it a fear that land pri- 
vately held will not provide earth- 
room for all, or that private industry 
will not absorb unemployment? On 
the one hand, we have irritation that 
so many people are working for the 
Government in wartime— 

Manpower shortage? Visit any county, 
state, or Federal Government office! In most 
every office, one-third and sometimes 
two-thirds of the employees are idle. And we 
are at war! Marie D. Meetze, 

Richland County, S. C. 


Even more widely there is fear 
4 / that the Government will demo- 

\ hbilize civilians as well as sol- 
diers— 

After the war, employment can best be 
sdlved by keeping many on the Govern- 
ment payroll. They seem to be doing it very 
successfully now. It’s our only” hope until 
things become normal again, so let’s face 
facts now, and prepare. James L. Macey, 

Breckinridge County, Ky. 


_ To return to the question of 
Po / land, which is fundamental. 

‘Here in the old farming South; 
there is no need to argue academic- 
ally about population pressure on the 
land; you see and feel it at every 
hand. Nor need one argue much in 
Oklahoma and Texas about iron 





hinery—displacing flesh 


= blood workers from enlarging and 


fewer holdings. The manpower short- 


‘ages we were discussing (See page'58) 


hate 
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gut “sent 
eee Worn-out piston rings are one of the most 
common causes of engine trduble. No wonder then, 
that more piston rings were bought by farmers 
within the past year than ever before. But the job 


is not finished. Many more car, truck and tractor 


Vd engines will need overhauling this year. 


-Play safe with yours. You check cylinder wear 
. .. restore engine performance ... save fuel and 
oil . . . by installing Hastings Steel-Vent piston 


rings before it is too late. 





HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICH. « _ 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 344! 
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~ HASTINGS 





STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


Ve on ou-pumeinc - Gertie On CYLINDER WALLS | 
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IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BUY WAR BONDS 





Waren you buy a tractor tire that 
gives extra long life you know that tire 
will give extra performance. Firestone 
Ground Grip Tractor Tires outlast other 
makes because they outperform them. 


They have up to 215 extra inches of 
tread bar length per tractor. Tread bars 
are triple-braced. They don’t break off. 

There are no broken centers — consequently no traction 
leaks and no center tread stubs to catch trash. And 
weather-resisting Vitamic rubber is used in the tire body 
and the tread of all Ground Grip Tires. 


These are the essentials of long life that you get in 
Firestone Tractor Tires. They come at no extra cost to you. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone S 'ym phony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 





Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES — 
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Mr. Extra Traction represents 
the Extro Bar Length that gives 
Superior\Pulling Power to FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES | 
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FIRESTONE BUILT THE FJR§J PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE AND PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER [ae 
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By the Way— 


E’VE had from AAA’s Southern di- 

rector, C. D, Walker, some most 
interesting figures on the relative value 
of peanuts and cotton in producing food 
and feed. We call especial attention to 
them now because certain groups have 
tried to persuade us to grow more cot- 
ton this year, seemingly without regard 
to any other considerations. 

A survey, says Mr. Walker, was made 
of 8,700 farms in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida that grew both crops in 1942. 

In Alabama and Georgia the Middle 
Coastal Plain showed the greatest ad- 
yantage for peanuts, peanuts producing 
4 to 5% times as much oil per acre as 
cotton seed. In the Limestone Basin in 
Alabama peanuts in 1942 yielded 2.7 
times as much oil-as cotton. 


In the Black Belt and 

Where Cotton the Upper Coastal 
May Lead Plain of Alabama and 
: in the Piedmont Pla- 
teau of both Georgia and Alabama, pea- 
nuts‘produced about 1% times more oil 
per acre, on the average, than did cotton 
seed. However, from 31 to 48 per cent 


~of the Alabama farms in these areas 
- studied produced more oil per acre than 
cotton 


A third of Georgia’s Piedmont farms 
covered by the survey produced more 
oil per acre from cottgn. Here, as in 
parts of Alabama, a farmer should decide 
whether to plant peanuts for oil on the 


* basis of conditions on his own farm and 


of his own past experience. 
In Florida, the survey covered four 


~counties—Santa Rosa, Leon; Jackson, 


and Suwanee. Peanuts were well ahead 
in each, yielding from three times as 

uch oil per acre as cotton in Suwanee 
to 4% times as much in Santa Rosa. 


a In terms of meal, a sim- 


Figuring Your ple rule for comparing. 


Own Farm 


the two crops is that if 
peanuts produce twice 


as much oil per acre, the yield of meal 


will be about the same; if peanuts pro- 
four times as much oil, they will 
make twice as much meal. Any man who 
to compare the two on his own 

_ farm as sources of oil and meal can fig- 


i ure that from each 100 pounds he gets— 


le 


Product Oil Meal 
Cotton seed 16 Ibs. 43% Ibs. 
30 Ibs. 43 —s Ibs. 
Of course, it should be recognized 
uts whole or as peanut butter 
"produce far more human food than if the 
crushed for oil and the ‘meal fed 


- to animals It’s also true that in c 
om- 
. Gwin the two as food and feed crops, 


e of the cottonseed hulls and 
ut hay should not be overlooked. 


ae NEXT MONTH AND LATER 


the Housefly—By Dr. B. E. Washburn. 
t With an Ensign—By Ruth Ryan. 
ter Buys a Car—By Harris Dickson. 
to Stay Married—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 
to Build a Farm Fishpond—By H. S. 
E. V. Smith. a 
Write the Peace—By Paul Chapman. 
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Have Farmers Had Parity? 


MANY CITY people get very much excited 
whenever prices of any important farm product 
pass “parity” during this war period. But in that 
connection it must be remembered that for much 
the greater part of the time these last 20 years 
farmers have been receiving much less than parity. 
If we accept the present government formula for 
figuring parity income as the farmer’s just dues 
(and many think it is too low), then it is interest- 
ing to see just how much the farmer has lacked of 
receiving parity income from 1921 through 1943 
as follows: 


1, For the years 1921-1930, farm income 
fell short of reaching parity by 
2. For the years 1931-1940, farm income 
(less government payments of 3.4 
billions) fell short of reaching parity by 8.4 billion dollars 
3. So during the two decades 1921-1940 
farm market income fell short of 
reaching parity by 
4. On the other hand, for the three years 
starting with 1941, farm income (less 
government payments of 1.6 billions) 
has exceeded parity income by 7.1 billion dollars 


All in all, it will be seen, for the entire period 
from 1921 through 1943, market farm income fell 
short of reaching parity by 10.7 billion dollars. 

Even when government payments of 5 billions 
from 1933 through 1943 are considered, farm in- 
come during the 23-year period has fallen short of 
parity income by 5.7 billion dollars. 

In view of this situation, it is only fair that the 
United States Government has authorized the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to make loans on basic 
crops at 90 per cent of parity for two full crop years 
after the present war ends .. . and perhaps loans 
up to 100 per cent might be justified. 


Another Kind of Parity Needed 


FARMERS NOT only deserve parity with other 
groups in mdéney income but they need another 
kind of parity also. Harry B. Caldwell phrases it 
happily when he says that farmers must also de- 
mand “parity of public services,” such as adequate 
health, educational, and recreational opportunities. 
As he said in his recent address as Master of the 
North Carolina State Grange: 

Federal aid for public education to help equalize costs 
between regions should be adopted with proper safeguards... . 
medical services and hospital facilities should be improved 
and expanded ... . rural electrification and rural telephone 
services must be extended. Our farm roads should be improv- 
ed, especially all school bus and mail routes... . rural housing 
and sanitary conditions need attention .... rural library serv- 
ice should be encouraged . . .. and above all we need an 
active, wide-awake rural church program witha full-time min- 


9.4 billion dollars 


17.8 billion dollars 


. ister in every community. 


A powerful movement has gotten under way both 
in North Carolina and Virginia which looks to giving 
their rural population equality of opportunity in 
hospital and medical care. In the language of Gov- 
ernor Broughton, “The ultimate purpose of this 
program should be that no person in North Carolina 
shall lack adequate hospital care or medical treat- 
ment by reason of poverty or low income.” 

Similar steps are being taken in the Mid- South. 
To meet the shortage in doctors, the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau has proposed that the state establish 
a scholarship fund for medical students who will 
agree to practice in rural areas for a specified num- 
ber of years. 

“It costs $25 to get a doctor to come to our 
farm,” said a prominent Mississippi farmer re- 


_.cently who lives reasonably near a small town. 


. done. 


Fortunately, in his case, hospital facilities were 
available and the sick from his farm could be taken 
to the doctor. 

But over most of the rural South hospital facili- 
ties are not so easily available. And it is doubtful 
if they will ever be generally available except 
through the cooperation of public spirited leadefs 
in the more populous areas. These will join farmers 
in their effort to secure parity in. health oppor- 
tunities. 


Farmers Accept the Challenge 


YES, SIR, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer, we know it’s 
going to be sure-enough hard for you to make 1944 


production records anything like as good as those 


of 1943. All over the South, however, good farmers 
are saying: “We will take this year’s late start as 
a challenge to show what we can do even under un-. 
favorable conditions . . . and we shall feel all the 
greater pride in good 1944 crops if we can make 
them in spite of a big initial handicap!” 

Certainly the seasons have been unfavorable 
enough. In last month’s “Pickin’s” .,a Carolina 
farmer was quoted as saying: “It’s so wet on my 
farm the sun had to go in low gear to get across!” 
Another remarked to us that if he got any corn 
planted this year he reckoned it would be in a, 
water furrow all right. Rainfall in February, March, 
and April has been far in excess of normal. As this 
is written in late April, we’d say that preparation 
and planting are two to four weeks behind. , 

What can we do to make yp for this late start? 
Well, for one thing we hope every farmer is using 
the maximum fertilizer recommended for his con- 
ditions. With labor scarce, we must fertilize enough 
to make smaller acreages produce larger total 
yields. Never again perhaps in your lifetime or 
ours will fertilizer pay as big cash profits or help 
America and humanity so much as this year. 
So let’s use all we can get within the’ maxi- 
mum limits recommended by our state experiment 
station. Not one whit less important, we must co- 
operate with neighbors in utilizing both manpower 
and machinery. —~ 


Three Lessons We’ve Learned 


OUR OLD FRIEND, Mr. George A. Norwood, 
used to say: “In either one of two ways I try to 
make. a profit from every business experience. I 
try to make it either pay a profit for my pocketbook 
or else a profit for my head by teaching me some 
lesson for future guidance.” This is also a good 
rule for all farmers. 

What should this 1944 wet winter and spring 
teach us? For answer, good farmers are saying: 

1. It has taught us that we must make up our minds to do 
more: fall and early winter plowing hereafter. 

2. It has taught us that to avoid feed shortages we must 
put in much more fall-sowed grain: and clovers’ or vetches, 
and then in February and March sow lespedeza on the grain 
to be harvested. 

3. It has taught us that we must make better fall prepara- 
tion against winter land-washing, not only by better built 
and better kept terraces but we must practice ten times more 
generally the newer land-saving policy of as! cropping on all 
steep slopes. 

If we learn these three things, a long wet spring 
like this will never again hurt us as this one has 
In fact, if we (1) learn these’ two fall-grain 
and winter-plowing lessons, and (2) now use abun- 
dant fertilizer, (3) all the labor-saving machinery 
we can get, and (4) help our neighbors and have 
them help us as successfuliy as in 1943—then we 
may yet make as good crops as in 1943 . . . and feel 
all the greater pride for having made them in spite 
of a late start! 











Poultryman Dale King directs the unit and wage hand Calloway works under 


his supervision. 


Mr. King is also The 


Progressive Farmer’s poultry editor. 


This One-Horse 


Farm 


By KENNETH B. 


Is Paying 


ROY 


Editor, Alahama Agricultural Experiment Station 


@ Here’s a story to bring new hope to Piedmont farmers. 


Note how 


plans followed bring out the essentials to a profitable Alabama agricul- 
ture so often stressed by Director M. J. Funchess of the Experiment 


Station: 


(1)° year-round employment of labor, (2) better yields on 


all land and thereby (3) a decent income from every acre. 


a tenant was farming the place— 

a typical worn-out 70 acres in the 
Alabama Piedmont near Auburn. That 
year he picked four bales of cotton 
from seven acres, sold’114 tons of seed, 
scratched over a good many acres in 
corn, and sold four weanling pigs and 
two calves to neighbors up the road. 

It is all quite different now. Cal as 
a wage hand is farming the place un- 
der the supervision of the Alabama 
Experiment Station. Dollar for dollar, 
Cal produced nearly four times as 
many dollars worth of farm products 
last year as did Pomp in 1940—all be- 
cause of making licks count. 

What’s more, Cal’ used one good 
mule to farm about the same acreage 
that Pomp worked with two. Super- 
vising the farm’s operations, the ex- 
periment station has found that jobs, 
which ofttimes are assumed to require 
extra horsepower, can be done suc- 
cessfully with a single work animal 
if ingenuity and equipment of the 
right kind are used. 

When the station acquired the unit, 
the land was steep, rough, and galled. 
The badly located bench terraces, 
grown up in briers, honeysuckle, and 
sassafras, were broken in numerous 
places, with gullied,. finger-like fur- 
rows stretching down across the fields. 
Much of the topsoil and some of the 
subsoil had washed away during the 
hundred or more years of farming by 
owners and tenants. 


Improvement looked 
New Methods~ downright hopeless. 
Adopted To increase yields, 

all of the land need- 
ed Goil-building crops to add hu- 
mus and ‘nitrogen. Some of the 
land would have to be tied down with 
kudzu. Even the other cultivated 
areas were more suited to forage crops 
than anything else. Obviously, to shift 
to a forage-crop type of farming, live- 
stock would have to be increased to 


[: WAS back in 1940 that Pomp as 


turn forage into cash and a complete 
change of this sort would take several 
years. Meanwhile, enterprises were 
needed that would furnish an income 
for'family living and better use Cal’s 
time, especially during off seasons. 


The first step was to add 200 chick- 
ens. Here was a crop that required 
very little land, turned in a daily in- 
come, used labor during slack periods, 
and gave large returns for Cal’s time 
and for each pound of feed used. As 
the feed-producing program began to 
put hay and fodder in the barn and 
grain in the bin, two brood sows and 
five cows were added for marketing 
the added feed. 


To avoid an overload of labor in the 
spring on one mule and one man, the 
job of soil building has been divided 
up between Austrian winter peas or 
vetch, and crotalaria. The crotalaria 
can be turned during the slack period 
in the winter. 

Most of the land during the winter 
is protected by either a heavy stubble 
mulch or legumes or small grain. 
Some of the land is planted every year 
in corn, with crotalaria, which reseeds 
itself, used as a summer legume; 
other acreages are planted in corn 
every other year, followed by peanuts 
to be hogged off. A small acreage is 
planted every third year to corn in a 
rotation with cotton‘and oats followed 
by vetch. With vetch, crotalaria, 
kudzu, alfalfa, crimson clover, lespe- 
deza, “hogged” peanuts, and cow and 
chicken manure, soil fertility is grad- 
ually being restored. 


Oats and wheat are mowed and 


‘stored when _ nearly ripe, then fed in 


the straw to chickens and hogs. On 

bench. terraces this system wastes less 
grain than a binder or a combine. 

This station-managed farm is not in 

any sense a show place now if one is 

looking for elaborate buildings and 

equipment. The station began its oper- 
¢ 





ations just as a farmer would—with a 
minimum of expense — and has con- 
tinued on that basis ever since. Only 
improvements and: purchases that con- 
tributed to production of farm prod- 
ucts for market and for farm family 
living have been made: 


. In order to make 
$2,022 vs. fair comparisons be- 
$550 tween the 1940 and 
1943 farming, 1943 
prices for the products produced by 
both Pomp and Cal are used here. 
Cultivated acreage was out the 
same both years. Yet by better man- 
agement leading to larger farm busi- 
ness, fuller use of land, better yields 
and year-round productive work, the 


Shin 





peas, but his yields were low and his 
hours unproductive. 


Pomp got 192 bushels of corn, 1,900 
bundles of fodder (five tons), ° 10 
bushels of cowpeas, and 20 bushels of 
peanuts on 33 acres; last year 12% 
tons oat hay, 8% tons wheat hay, 3% 
tons alfalfa hay, 300 bushels corn, and 
six tons grain sorghum were produced 
on 27 acres. 


One of the significant differences in 
management is the distribution of 
labor. In its management of the place, 
the station has reduced the two high 


labor peaks typical of a cotton farm—- 


the planting and chopping season in 
spring and picking in the fall. This 
was done by decreasing the acreage 
of spring-planted crops, including cot- 





A general view of the 


farm. 

e 
Inexpensive movable 
roosting shelter, with 


feed hoppers and nests 
under the dropping 
boards.. Three of these ; 
provide the only shelter 
for the 250 laying hens 
and pullets. 


With a dollar’s worth of 
sawmill strips built into 
panels on rainy days, 
brood sows are confined 
by portable, homemade 
fencing. This fencing 
is moved from one crop 
to another during the 
year. 


A one-horse disk harrow 
is indispensable for 
proper land preparation 
on the unit. : 





farm’s cash receipts were $2,022 in 
1943 compared with $550 that Pomp 
got for his last crop. A comparison of 
cash receipts from the two methods 
of farming shows these differences on 
a percentage basis: 


Enterprise - 1940 1943 
Cotton crop 82 22 
Livestock (other than poultry) 11 14 
AAA payments 7 4 
Eggs and fryers aes 60 


From the standpoint of cash labor 
returns, Pomp in 1940 made about 
$2.20 per day for the estimated 251 
10-hour days he worked; Cal in 1943 
put in 339 10-hour days and averaged 
nearly $6 per work day. 

Nothing was produced on the farm 
in 1940 to yield a regular income. The 
farm as a managed unit produced cash 
every day of the year. 

Pomp, in 1946, used four hours out 
of every 10 in producing 25 a res of 


-corn alone, and corn with beans or 


‘ 


ton, and by starting productive enter- 
prises that would fill in the low periods 
of labor demand, such as setting 
kudzu, improving pastures, producing 
livestock and livestack Products, seed- 
ing winter cover and grazing crops, 
and repairing or building essential 
equipment and fences. 

In the three-year operation of the 
farm, this equipment was found essen- 
tial: a breaking plow, a Georgia 
stock, homebuilt stalk-cutter, single 
disk, mower, rake, and wagon. 

This type of farming may be used: 
by any farmer in the Piedmont or simi- 
lar area who ‘has local markets. Allow 
ing for an average amount of tools,’ 
equipment, feed and livestock, a rent 
er having a long-time lease, or an owl 
er, could start such a program on 
about $1,200. 


A homemade stalk cutter, designed by 
the U. S. Farm Tillage Laboratory st 
Auburn, was built from a 12-inch log, 


some 2 by 4’s and bolts, angle irom, < 


and a pair of cultivator handles. 
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By MARY G. DAVISON 
@ 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GRANVILLE BRUCE 


a long fluff of sandy hair swept high off 
her face with a blue ribbon. 

“Ham on rye and a coke,” she ordered. 

“Make it two,” Jerico Jones amended. 

As he settled his hulk on one of the small stools 
and anchored his elbows on the linoleum counter, 
he caught her grin in the corner of his eye. 

* “Hello, Stranger.” 

“Hello, Texas,” he retorted. 

“You catch on quick. For a hillbilly,” she added. 

“You don’t do so bad yourself.” He looked 
her over casually. “Finishing high school out 
here on the coast?” | 
“Take him away,” she said to Sam, who set the 
orders*before them. She tilted her bottle slowly, 
watching the trickle inside the glass. 

.“Here’s to Texas,” Jerico said, raising his bot- 
tle, She acknowledged the toast with a lift of her 
eyebrows. ‘Relatives live here?” he asked between 
mouthfuls. : 

“Nope.” She looked at him with laughter in her 
eyes. “Is this an invitation for personal history?” 

“Consider it such, my good woman,” Jerico said 
gallantly. “Two more cokes,” he said to Sam. 

“I can’t get conversational at a lunch counter,” 
she said. ‘These stools were made for isolation- 
ists. Let’s move over to that booth.” 

Picking up their plates and glasses, they crossed 
the lunchroom together. Jerico looked down on 
her sandy-gold hair and the blue ribbon and he 

t, “Very nice, Jerico—very nice indeed!” 

~“To begin with,” she said, after they had ar- 
ranged their plates and poured the second cokes, 
‘I first saw light in a circus tent in Amarillo. My 
parents were trapeze artists with a ten-cent outfit. 
When I got big enough to hang on by my teeth, it 
became the ‘Internationally Famous Troupe of An- 
thony Bronzetti’—-short for Brown. It didn’t mat- 
ter what I was christened, I became Little Tony. I 
Was twelve when my folks were killed ... they never 
used a net.” 

“Sorry,” Jerico said in the pause. 

_ “I went back to Texas and lived with my cousin 
till was sixteen. Then one day an air circus came 

and—well, the bug hit me hard. I was used 


H: saw first that she was very small with 


og through the air with no support. It would 
3 = 


easy in a machine.” 
«Don’t tell me you’ve barnstormed?” 
Why not? I might tell you, too, about being 
an air hostess for a couple of years after that, but 
it was too tame. I have to have something with ~ 
danger in it.” 
“Something with danger?” Jerico repeated. 
I can’t stand anything the soft way,” she said 
4 wrinkle of her nose, “flying ... or living... 


_& men. When the war broke out, I went to Eng- 


a8 one of the Ladybirds. It was fun for a- 

» Teven had some backtalk from a couple of 

once when I was over the Channel.” 

b?” Jerico said inquiringly. 
/did. And I would have stayed but I 


Silk stockings. 
a shivering Jenny. After that, I barnstormed a bit, 
Then I. 





/ 
Granviiie ° 


‘Bruce 
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Jerico and the Texas Girl Didn’t Expect to Meet Again 


but, Strangely Enough, They Did! 


figured I could do a job here. So if the WAFS will 
have me....” 

Jerico looked at her dubiously. She might be 
giving him a lot of propwash, she looked so young. 
Still there was a certain stubborness in her eyes and 
the sharp little chin. 

“And you?” she teased, ‘“Turnabout.” 

“Jerico Jones is the name and if you laugh 
you’ll get socked, even if you are a lady, Little 
Tony. That’s how I got these washboards,” he said. 
“People laugh too much.” 

“I won’t laugh, Jerico,” she said, looking at his 
big hands clamped around the bottle, looking at the 
grease in the crevices of his knuckles and rimming 
his nails. “It’s a very nice name. Sort of Biblical.” 

“And you don’t have to sink me on that line 
either,” he told her. “There’s not so much to my 
story. I did stunt jumps when you were probably 
in pigtails, when parachutes were about as safe as 
That paid for my flying lessons on 


dusted crops, and taught a bunch of kids. 
signed a contract for plenty of dough and got to 
fly a Tiger Shark in China. When the gang busted 
up, I came back here.” 

“Doing?” 

“Test pilot,” he answered, “United American 
Aviation.” . 

“G’wan,” she said. 

- “Sure,” Jerico said, liking the admiration in 
her eyes, “sure; why not?” ° , 

“Which explains why you’re at Hendricks 
Field.” She looked out the window at the sweep 
of land and the beams exploring the sky, at the 
black mass which was the factory and the hangars 
across the road. 

They finished their cokes. “Well, Little Tony,” 
Jerico said, “how about takin’ you home?” 

She barely reached to his shoulder. They cross- 
ed the highway and walked down a street lined 
with workers’ houses: 

“You live here?” 
“I’m staying with some people I know,” she told 
him, “two blocks over.” 





When they got up on the porch, he had meant 
to say good-bye and thanks for a good time. He 
hadn’t meant to get choked up when the-street lamp 
caught her hair in a blaze of light, making her face 
seem young and misty. And most of all, he hadn’t 
meant to lift her up in his bulky arms and kiss 
her on the mouth, kiss her so hard it must have 
hurt. “Good-bye, Little Tony,” he said in a voice 
which didn’t seem to belong to Jerico Jones. 

“So long, Stranger,” she said, and her warm 
laugh followed him in the cool night, chased along 
after him at-his heels and was still in his mind 
the next afternoon when he went whistling cheerily 
to his work. .... 

Jerico looked down the vast assembly line. 
Hulls of planes lay like discarded cocoons on each 
side of him. These were the new fighters that would 
soon have life in them. And Jerico, on the new 
schedule, meant to see that they had plenty of sting. 

Strange faces were bending over the tools, in- 
tent faces. At the far end of the room, the new 
gang of welders were adjusting their helmets. 
Jerico made his way down the line. The swing 
shift had gone into action. Noise pounded in waves 
upon his brain. 

The workers had a startling anonymity in their 
coveralls. It was hard to distinguish the women 
with hair done up beneath the striped caps. He 
watched the welders for awhile. They had been 
well trained. He hoped they weren’t like the last 
bunch. The boys in the front office had figured out 
the man hours lost. It was terrific. 

He moved closer and suddenly stopped. One of 
the workers had lifted his helmet to wipe his face. 
Only it couldn’t be a man... not anyone so small 
and with golden curls spilling down from a net. 

“Why, you little mug,” Jerico shouted, “what’d 
you mean giving me that danger stuff?” 

“It wasn’t all baloney, Jerico,” Little Tony. 
grinned. “I did come from Texas. And you....?” 

“Me?” Jerico said, liking the half-smile on her 
lips and the reflection of it in her eyes. “I’m the 
toughest inspector on the swing shift. Me? I’ma 
dangerous guy!” 
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War Puts Spotlight 
on Tractor Endurance - 


ON’T be afraid to use the 
extra ENDURANCE built 
into the Case tractor you 

have, or the one you may-get. Use 
it to get your own work out of the 
way and then help neighbors to 
keep ahead of weeds and weather. 
Let them repay you by helping you 
with hand labor or use of other 
machines, the “swap-work’”’ way. 
In the battle of food, thousands 
of Case tractors from 10 to 14 
years old are carrying on, pulling 
the same loads and running at the 
same speeds as they did when new. 
They are doing it with little or no 
more fuel than they used when 
new ... and Case tractors have 
been known for fuel economy ever 
since the historic Winnipeg trac- 
tor trials some thirty years ago. 
It’s easy to do your part in get- 
ting the long life and enduring 
economy that we put into Case 
tractors. Only two oil levels to look 
after .. . engine and transmission 
... make it easy to maintain lubri- 
cation of nearly the whole tractor, 
and the few greasing points can be 
cared for quickly. The other part 
of postponing wear ... keeping 
the dirt out... is a simple chore 
with Case oil-bath air cleaners. 
Not only are Case tractors built 
to resist wear; they also provide 
for correcting wear when it finally 
occurs, either by easy adjustments 
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CASE 


IN THE WAR this company’s first duty and greatest contribution is to 
build. all the farm machines allowed und 
renewal parts for old machines. In addition, Case plants have been pro- 
ar materiel such as shells, gun mounts, poataa. bombs, and 

¢ wings for bombers. Besides your first du 
pound of food Jao can speed the war and 
liar into war bonds, and by turning in every 


or by parts readily replaceable 
with factory accuracy. That’s why 
Case tractors in steady use have 
been able to run up to 32,000 
hours, equal to 30 or 40 years of 
average farm work. 

While limitations on manufac- 
ture have been relaxed somewhat, 
there will be nowhere near enough 
new tractors. If you have a Case 
you can serve your country and 
yourself by giving it the little but 
regular care required to keep it at 
the peak of performance and make 
its long life still longer. Take full 
advantage of your Case dealer’s 
service, but be sure to order parts 
or arrange for overhaul jobs as far 
ahead of time as you can. 





“SHORTCUTS” 


This fully illustrated 32-page book 
“Shortcuts in the Fight for Food’ is 
packed with ways to keep tractors, 
machines and implements in fighting 
trim; also ways to get things done 
with limited farm help. Ask your Case 
dealer or write us for your free copy. 
j. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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By ALEXANDER NUNN 


EARLY thirty years ago my par- 

ents started me off in 4-H club 
work with a pig that, by the way, 
led to my first connections with The 
Progressive Farmer. Those were the 
days when you were signed up in 
the spring and didn’t get much fur- 
ther attention until the next spring. 
This year our boy is selling milk 
to the milk plant 
for his 4-H project, 
one girl has Young- 
“berries, another a 
pig, while the baby 
thinks she wants 
the heifer calf for 
her club work. 
They all had a 
small onion patch 
together. All of them have the bene- 
fit of monthly 4H meetings with 
practical teaching about farm and 
home and training in speaking in 
public, in leadership, and in team- 
work, as well as occasional trips, ral- 
lies, etc. 

I haven’t quite had the courage to 
ask my own parents but I have a 
sneaking notion our youngsters give 
more real time to their projects than 
I did at their age. I doubt if any of 
us grown-ups fully realize the poten- 
tial value of 4-H work, Future Farm- 
er activities, and Future Homemak- 
ers in building a better agriculture 
in the next generation. 


D. M. Clements, Federal agent for 
agricultural education (under whose 
general supervision are all teachers 
of Southern Future Farmers) said to 
the Alabama Vocational Association 
in Birmingham: “If we make no bet- 
ter job of distributing the human crop 
in the future than we have of distrib- 
uting our farm crops in the past, 
thousands of human beings will decay 
as certain as millions: of bushels of 
farm commodities have rotted.” 





Mr. Nunn 


Because we set 
out last year to 
beat the feed 
shortage at 
home, I feel like bragging a little 
about how we’ve gotten through the 
winter on so little bought protein. 
Before Christmas, we fed some cot- 
tonseed meal along with the cull 
sweet potatoes, chopped ear corn, 
and hay. Since Feb. 15, the three 
milk cows have been getting practi- 
cally all their feed in the field—from 
crimson and other clovers, vetch, and 
wheat. 

While Poultry Editor King says he 
can’t get results with crimson on 
Bermuda or other grass sod even by 
following our instructions to the let- 
ter, “In Central Alabama, sow as 
near as possible to Oct. 1, in the 
rain,” the plan works for us. 

With a little more clover fenced 
for the chickens, we could have cut 
the laying mash way down. We’re 
sure we’ve saved growing mash this 
spring with troughs that cut down 
waste. 


Home-Grown 
Proteins 


* 
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Cotton Harvested With a Combine 


HE labor scarcity is bringing in- 

teresting developments in the 
manufacture and use of labor-saving 
farm implements. In Kiowa Coun- 
ty, Okla., Lowell Hoepfner hit upon 
the idea of using a wheat combine 
to harvest his last picking of cotton. 
He replaced the sickle bar with 
strippers and slowed down the reel 





1944 is, of all years, the year to 
grow all the feed we can at home, 


H. S. Swingle, Alabama Experi. 
ment Station, Auburn, will be pleased 
to-send to anyone who asks for it a 
copy of the free leaflet, “Raising 
Fishworms for Bait.”? Maybe that will 
be a start toward a pleasant way of 
getting more meat at home. 


New vegetables I'm 
trying out this year: 

The Logan bunch bean, 
developed for the Coastal 
Plain and Gulf areas, also Keystonian, one of 
last year’s All-America winners. 

Tampala, a Chinese vegetable that is 
neither spinach nor chard, but recommend- 
ed as better than either. 

A true yellow turnip, Golden Ball, for a 
spring crop. 

Cherokee, a white sweet corn developed by 
the Georgia Experiment Station for the South, 

Several squashes acquired from our inter- 
est in promoting African squash. 

Florida’s new tomatoes, Ruby Queen, Hy- 
brid No. 2, and Cardinal King. 

Rutgers, a fairly new tomato already pop- 
ular with fall commercial growers. 

Georgia’s Improved Perfection pimiento 
pepper, Truhart. 

One of the promising new cowpeas from 
the experiments of Dr. C. L. Isbell of the 
Alabama Experiment Station. It’s a heavy 
bearer and an easy sheller. aN 

K-2 popcorn, a hybrid that did so extreme- 
ly well for us last year. 

Adopted as standard along with 
old stand-bys such as Marglobe to- 
mato and Red Triumph Irish potato; 
Seminole soybeans and Gelden Cross 
Bantam (hybrid) sweet corn. 


Well) this is undoubtedly going to 
be a fruit year but I’m still inclined 
to give the bees a lot of the credit for 
our prospect, especially for the prom 
ise of a bumper apple crop. 


On Sunday, April 2, 
Dedicating in company’ 
Themselves County Agents J. L. 

Liles of Jefferson 
and T. S. Morrow of Blount, I had 
the unusual privilege of participating 
in a dedication program for “Seed, 
Soil, and Sowers,” at the Rosa Meth- 


On Trial 
for 1944 


odist Church, near Cleveland, Ala 


The order of dedication was prepar 
ed by. the Rev. James W. Sells whom 
The Progressive Farmer honored ii 
1943 as the “Man of the Year” in 
Mississippi agriculture for his rural 
church work. Rosa’s pastor, 0. D.. 
Thomas, has a-vision of the country 
church as an institution that will 
reach its greatest heights spiritually 
if it keeps close to farm folks 


helps them to meet their everyday. 


problems. Evidence of results was4 
full house for the day’s services, 4 
Sunday School attendance that I was 
told averages 70 to 90, and such 4 
dinner as I’ve never seen before. 
May Bro. Thomas’ tribe increase! 


The Friends of the Land has some 


thing of the same spiritual 
about it that was shown at Rosa. 
its meetings.at Montgomery and Ser 
ma, April 19-22, I expect to report 
next month. . 


* 





and cylinder. The seed cotton was 


caught in a bin while the burs were @ 
scattered on the land. As the plant 
had previously been defoliated by 





frost, there was no trouble io 
leaf trash. Hoepfner combined abo 
350 acres of cotton for his neig 
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From that day in May, 1895, when the first 
Ford car was wheeled into Bagley Avenue, 
Detroit, more than 30,000,000 Ford-built cars 


year ts A BOY...-A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! $224 trucks have been produced. 


10me. Yet the thought and spirit that prompted 













































Ftc that long-ago experiment with the water wheel 
> plea 

for it a have never changed at Ford Motor Company. 
‘Raisi : ; ‘ ; 
that will T WORKED! Perhaps no youngster had Meantime, somewhere inside his inquiring You will still find here the same ingenuity 
war = ever seen a more beautiful sight... mind, a dream was struggling to shape it- that is not afraid to be original ... the same 


les I'm Over a little dam spilled the water of the self. A dream of other wheels that would. wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself that always 
bie country ditch. The homemade water wheel one day turn to lighten ‘the burdens of farm makes for progress. 

h bean, ; : a ; ° 
. Coastal began to turn on its rake-handle shaft. Faster and industry ... to change the transporta- Today, this philosophy and the skills de- 


an, oon and faster it went. Next step was to connect tion habits of the nation. veloped through more than 40 years of experi- 


—it to an old coffee mill inside the woodshed. Down through the years, from water ence are being applied to America’s vital needs. 


Pebbles were poured into the churning wheels to watches, to steam engines, to gaso- From this will arise new techniques to serve 


3all, f ' P ‘ ‘ 
. a mill. They sparked and crackled like a line engines, Henry Ford’s lively interest in the nation even better when Ford resumes the 
the Baal Fourth of July display, grinding noisily into | wheels progressed. The rest is history—the production of sturdy, comfortable transporta- 


oun sand to be used later for a casting mold. history of America’s automobile industry. tion, priced within the reach of the greatest 


ueen, Hy- Here in this water wheel was the first number. As Henry Ford has said: ‘‘Our times 
‘eady pop- moving device ever created by Henry Ford! FORD MOTOR COMPANY are primitive. True progress is yet to come.” 
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figure 
. 
| 
@ Want to be known as a whiz at figures? 
Just memorize the arrangement of the num- 
bers in the chart above. Any way you add 


them—down, across, or on the bias—they total 
18. Add 1 to each figure and get totals of 21. 





























































fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket pack: = 
age of Prince @ 
Albert 


PRINCE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


&. J. Keynolds Tobacco Company, ‘Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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Successful GARDENS 


@ In our March issue prizes were offered for the best letters 
on “Rules for. Gardening Success.” Now here are extracts from 
prize letters. Mrs. George W. Waldrep leads because of the (1) 
‘human interest and because (2) by making gardens beautiful, 
as she suggests, working in them will be a greater joy ever after. 


Walks and Flowers 


( $10 Prize Letter) 


HEN laying off the garden, 

make a walk from the gate to 
the opposite end of the garden and 
make another walk across the gar- 
den. Plant a border of violets, pansy, 
and Madonna lilies around the walks. 
Then plant rows of herbs between 
the flowers and the vegetables—rue, 
thyme, parsley, dill, coreander, sage, 
etc. Now lay off rows for your veg- 
etables. Be careful to run the rows 
so that drainage will be good, but not 
‘so-good that the water will wash 
away the topsoil. 

As a young girl, I loved so much 
to go to my grandfather’s old-fash- 
ioned garden. A little walk ran 
from the gate to the opposite side 
of the garde- and another walk ran 
across the garden. On either side 
of walks were planted my favorite 
small flowers—violets, pansies, Ma- 
donna lilies, and rosemary. 

One of my most delightful mem. 
ories connected ‘with this garden is 
that of my happiness when, coming 
home from school hungry, I’d take 
cornbread and onions, with vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and go out to the garden 


‘to sit on this beautiful walk while 


eating. We were hungry enough to 
eat anything by the time we walked 
three miles from school. 

The old-time gardens were laid off 
so much prettier then than they are 
today. I think we shoyld cultivate 
beautiful gardens today—so that our 
children may look back in later years 
and with pride and pleasure talk of 
the happy days spent at the old home 
place, gathering the vegetables and 
flowers that grew in the garden. 

Today we are so burdened with 
restlessness that we do not take 
time to “be still and know that I am 
God” and enjoy the beauty of God’s 
good éarth. Mrs. Geo. W. Waldrep, 

Monroe County, Ga. 


No Vacation Wanted 


(Second Prize $5) 


REAK ground deep in early 
winter, before freezing weather 
comes. Don’t plant all of-the garden 
at one time. Plant early and often. 
Never let the garden go on a vaca- 
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tion in summer.~- As soon as a vege: 
table has finished bearing, plow it 
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under and plant something else. 


Never burn anything that can be 
plowed under, thus giving back to 


the soil some of the substance taken 


from it. Continue plantings of beans, ~ 
and bunch limas until late — 


corn, 
summer for vegetables all fall, in-— 
stead of grass and weeds. 
Mrs. O. C. Powell, 
Elmore County, Ala 


Plant Right Amount 


OOK ahead to canning when 
planting and plant more of the 
food which the “Family” enjoys. 
Don’t plant too much of any vege 
table at one time, if you don’t havea 
market. Plant often and have vege- ~ 
tables longer. Don’t waste time on 
a vegetable your family will not eat. 
In my first garden I had much sweet 
pepper. I could have used the space 
for butterbeans or peas to dry the 
surplus for winter. 
Don’t wait until ‘the last minute 
to get your Derris or other sprays. 
Mrs. Luther F. Jones, 
Cullman County, Ala. . 


Not Too Large 


ERE are some gardening rules 
of my own which I have found 
to be good. ; 

Make the soil as rich: as possible. 
Apply rotted manure in the 
Plant the best seed obtainable. Do 
not have too large a garden. As 
one, well manured and frequently 
worked, will give better satisfaction 
than a larger one which cannot be 
properly tended. : 
Katie Louise Byrd, 

Hall County, Ga. 


Feed Well 


ILL a tub half full of stable ma — 
A. nure, finish filling with water, 
set overnight. Apply liquid around 
young cabbage, potatoes, onions, 
etc. After four days, they will not 
look like the same plants. 
one teaspoonful nitrate of soda, 
inches from young tomatoes 
cover the soda. Tomatoes will 
earlier. Mrs. Myrtle V 
, Clarke County. 


Apply. | 


































A YOU LOOK to the future, you have good 
reason to expect that your new tractor will 
take over an even greater share of the hard back- 
and-arm labor of farming. 

The tractor of the future should automatically 
control the depth at which implements operate. 
Bruised knuckles, pinched fingers, backache 
and tired arms from frequent adjustments of 
Plow or cultivator with heavy levers ought to be 
only unpleasant memories. 

You have good reason to expect this 
éteater operating comfort, because the Ford 
Tractor with Ferguson System .gives it to 
you today. It is the only tractor with a 
mechanical brain and automatic muscles 
of steel to save your back and arms. 

The touch of your finger tips on a five-inch 
control lever directs a mechanical brain which 
operates automatic muscles of steel to set the 
implement at the depth you desire. 


The tractor then actually ‘‘thinks’”’ and acts 
for itself, as the patented and exclusive Ferguson 
System automatically maintains constant control 
over the depth of operation—hard manual labor 
of reaching and pulling that formerly took its 
daily toll of your back and arms. 

Around the barnyard, too, these automatic 
muscles of steel come in mighty handy. All you 
use is the strength in your finger tips to set them 
in motion, and they will do such back-breaking 
jobs as dipping a hog or raising the corner of a 
sagging hen house. 

Saving your strength to enjoy the profits 
from your farm and life with your family 
is only one of the many advantages of this 
amazing tractor. 

See your Ferguson Dealer at your earliest 
opportunity. He will be glad to show you all df 
the ways this advanced tractor is revolutionizing 
life on the farm. 


HARRY FERGUSON INC., Dearborn, Michigan 


The only Tractor 
that Automatically 
Changes its ‘Weight’ 
to Suit the. Job. 
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The Battle of Production 
—we’'re fighting it together 


How many people thought a few years ago— 
yes. only a few short years—that farms and 
factories would soon be called on to produce 
in far greater quantity than ever before? 


How many dreamed that there was any 
reason for even thinking about such vast 
production? 

In fact, how many then thought - that 
America had much reason to worry about 
war? 


But war came. 


And we were not given time to think out 
how we were going to meet the staggering 
new responsibilities it brought. We just had 
to meet them. ‘ | 


America’s two greatest industries—farm- 


ing and manufacturing—are meeting that 
challenge. They are meeting it with work, 
sweat, determination—the kind our fore- 
fathers had. 


We are both up to our ears in war produc- 
tion now—you, the producers of food, and 
we, the producers of guns, planes and tanks 
and the other things our fighting men need. 


We both have a sacred trust to our sons 
who are fighting this war LE OR Tala 
for us. And we both have iit a 2 
the same kind of deep- == 
down determination that Yp Ws 
they shall return to a 
land as free and as full of - 
opportunity as the one 
they left. 














Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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YOUNG 


4-H and F.F.A. Victory Notes 


OUR-H club work by remote control is the 

wartime work problem solution of Biily Mc- 
Manus, Calhoun County, Ark., who arranged for 
his younger sister and brother to take care of his 
hens, sow, and pigs while he is in the Navy. He ds 
going to write instructions from time to time and 
furnish needed money from his Navy pay... . 
Here’s what Marvin Clowers, Pontotoc County, 
Miss., thinks about club work: “4-H boys and girls 
shoulder the responsibility of making a financial 
success of farm projects of their own choosing. 
They learn to keep accounts and watch costs as 
well as to feed and care for a cow, hog, chicken, or 
steer. In other words, they learn to do by doing!” 


Every member enrolled in the Alpine, Tez., 
vocational agriculture classes took part in a house 
to house fat salvage collection recently. They col- 
lected 450 pounds (or about 60 gallons) of waste 
greases, covering the city in one day. This was 
shipped to E] Paso tobe sent to the proper places 
and made into explosives. .. . Fruit growing is a 
most impoftant activity at present in the E. Brous- 
sard F.F.A. Chapter, Vermilion Parish, La. Mem- 
bers, 100 per cent, have an orchard project of sat- 
suma and navel orange trees which is proving to 
be a paying proposition as well as helping with 
the war emergency. 


Drawing Lesson No. 1 


So you like to draw? I do hope to give our 


young readers enough instruction in the limited ~ 


space to prepare them for further study and to get 
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added pleasure out of 
farm life. 

We will start with 
the head. All heads 
are oval shaped as 
indicated by the dot- 
ted outline in Fig. 1. 
After dividing the 
oval into seven sections and locating the hair 
line (A), we find the eyebrow and nose tip 
on the lines dividing the balance of the oval 
in thirds (B and C). Dividing the space be- 
tween the nose tip and chin tip into three sections, 
we locate the mouth. (Twice the length of the nose 
from beginning of eyebrow places the ear. From 
eyebrow to tip of nose gives length of ear.) We see 
by Fig. 2 that an older man can be drawn by chang- 
ing the hair, lips, nose, and chin. 


These rules apply to the head when we are on 
the same level with the model. Looking down 
or from below the model, we have a perspective 
angle that changes these rules. In art school we 
Used a notched ruler, but a thin piece of wood will 
do, to locate the different points of the figure. See 

3. By holding the ruler away from you and look- 

ugh the notches, you can readily see that 
the head can be'so divided as to locate any point 





la 
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FIG.3 





Try different angles when you sketch the head. 

Be free with your lines and forget the pretty 
smooth lines. After awhile you will be amazed 
at the nice effects you get. Learn to get the 
Proportions and the rest will come easy. Don’t try 
likeness, Proportion means more. We will 

4 a prize of $5 in War Stamps to the draw- 
‘Ing that is sketchy rather than a pretty smooth 
, wing. Don’t copy ahead. Get some member of 
y to pose for you. Send in your drawings 
45. Use pencil preferably and do not draw 








“Shucks, Bill, he’s easy. “Just give him a fast 
one around his knees and watch him whiff.” 
—H. Armstrong Roberts Photo. 


~ 


on paper over 8 x 10 inches. Next month we will 
discuss “Composition.” T.W.Godwin, Art Editor. 


Speaking of Presidents— 


It’s election year again and no time could be 


more appropriate to sound out your knowledge of - 


U.S. presidents. Here is a quiz on that very sub- 
ject. Every question has to do with a White House 
occupant who either came from the South or took 
an active interest in this region. 


1. What president once practiced law in Atlanta? 
. 2. What president was elected a member of the Confederate 
Congress? 

3. What president who was born in Virginia died during 
his first year in office? 

4. What president was most responsible for the plan of our 
Federal Constitution? 

5. What president owned a large cotton plantation in 
Louisiana? 

6. What president appointed Jefferson Davis as his Secre- 
tary of War? : 

7. What president became celebrated for a boyhood episode 
through his biography by Parson Weems? 

8. What president was nicknamed “King Andrew the 
First”? 

9. What president left college to become a soldier in the 
Revolutionary Army? 

10. What president was apprenticed to a tailor when he 
was only 10 years old? 

—James Aldredge. 


‘(Answers on page 20.) 


This Month’s Contest 


“Big oaks from little acorns grow. ...”, goes the 
saying, and so is it true that from little thoughts of 
kindness grow acts of the same nature. Seeing or 
reading of a kind deed may lead others to think, 
“Why I could do that, too.” Tell us of “An Especially 
Kind Deed I Saw Someone Do,” and for the best 
letter on that subject, we will pay $5 in War 
Stamps. The second best letter will win $2.50 
in War Stamps. Entries must be in by May 15, 
to Young Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Make Rabbits a Project 


Raising rabbits is an interesting, profitable proj. 
ect for boys and girls as well as grownups and one 
that is especially worth while now in producing 
food, fur, fertilizer for Victory Gardens, and labo- 
ratory animals for Uncle Sam. 

Heavy breed rabbits are the ones to choose, 
New Zealand Whites, Flemish Giants, and Chinchil- 
las being the most popular meat breeds. Care and 
feeding are important essentials in raising rabbits 





‘Income from rabbit pelts also will 





nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh, 
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and they can grow and fatten on table scraps, grass 
clippings, garden trimmings, root crops such as 
carrots, and less than 20 per cent of grain. 


Rabbits are quick meat to produce, too. , They 
are ready for frying in 60 to 90 days after birth. 
One breeder rabbit will produce from 100 to 200 
pounds of delicious white meat. Four litters a year 
are possible and a litter averages from six to eight. 
increase 
your profits. 


Talk to your 4-H club agent or your teacher of 
vocational agriculture about selection of stock, 
proper housing, feeding, breeding, sanitation 
methods, and marketing. 


Handy Stools 


Attractive three- 
legged stools that 
would be nice for 
sitting around the 
fireplace, or used 
as toy furniture 
forchildren’s 
playhouses, or padded and covered with cretonne 
for a young girl’s room, can be made without much 
trouble. 

Cut logs off the proper size, turn them to shape, 
and put dry legs into green seats. As the seat con- 
tracts in seasoning, it holds the legs firm. It is 
important that you get the right wood for the seats 
and to get it properly seasoned so it will not crack 
at the edges. E. W. Dowd. 








Dear Young Southerners: 


Take a good look at the smiling face of the 
little girl on our cover this month. Such a 
bright look as hers comes from good health 
and, since May is “Child Health Month,” it’s 
a good time to check up and see if you are 
following these important rules of the health 
game: 

(1) Brush your teeth at least once every day; (2) 
take a full bath at least several times a week; (3) sleep 
long hours with windows open; (4) drink as much milk 
as possible, but no tea or coffee; (5) eat some vegeta- 
bles or fruit every day; (6) drink not less than six 
glasses of water a day; and (7) play a part of every 
day outdoors and get plenty of exercise. 

Remember, also, to repair screens and do 
away with fly- and mosquito-breeding places, 
and to avoid getting near persons with a con- 
tagious disease if you can help it. 

May 14 is Mother’s Day and we know you 
need_no reminder to show your Mother in 
every way you can your great love for her. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lana & *. 


- 





Dainty Little Miss 


Grandpa Baker and his grandson, Tommy, were 
so busy the past month that they didn’t have an 
opportunity for a stroll through the fields and 
woods and their usual discussion. However, “Grand- 
pa” sends us this little paragraph about one of his 
favorite wild flowers: 


If there’s a prettier wild flower anywhere than the false or 
flowering wintergreen, I’ve never seen it. The botanists classify 
as the polygala, which means “much milk,” therefore, a mem- 
ber of the milkwort family. Its rose-purple, delicate little 
flowers make you feel like it would be a sin to pull them, for 
fear there wouldn’t be seed for next year. You needn’t worry. 
Dig up a plant and you'll find about the finest root system 
you’ve ever seen. So, get your bouquet and I guarantee you'll 
interfere mighty little with the seed spreading. Why, not? 
Well, it’s just one of the thousatids of Mother Nature’s secrets 
that she hasn’t revealed. But more about polygala when 
Tommy and I find our first of the season. In the meantime, look 


- for it around moist, mossy places. ’Tis truly a “dainty little 


miss” and a treat for all eyes. 


H. O. Coffey. 


PARTY MAGIC 


There are lots of “tricks” to making a party a 
success and you can have many “up your sleeve” by 
learning the games and ideas found in our Commu- 
nity Handbook. Spring these on your guests and the 
reason for your popularity will be no “mystery.” 
Order for 25 cents or 10 for $2 postpaid from Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, from office 
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know what tough going is! 


‘“That’s my job. It isn’t 


my troubles. That’s how 
about it.”’ 4 
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‘I’m not going to let those boys 
down. The cars, trucks, buses and 
tractors on the production front 
must be kept running full blast. 


but when I think of what those 
boys out there are doing, I forget 


THAT'S HOW 


Y PEEL ABovr ir! 


“ANYBODY who thinks this war 
is a pushover ought to talk to some 
of the boys back from the battle 
fronts. Here at home we don’t 


Yes—and we of Perfect Circle 
know the Doctor of Motors does 
feel that way about his job. We’ve 
known him a long time. He sees 
facts fast . . . im war or peace. \ 


Maybe that is why he installs 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings in ever- 
increasing millions each year. He 
knows his customers depend on 
him—and he can depend on Per- 
fect Circles to save oil, increase 
gas mileage, and restore power. 


easy— 


The Perfect Circle Compan ies, 
Hagerstown, Ind., and Toronto, Ont. 


I feel 












Care for your car for your country 
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BACK THE ATTACK! KEEP FIGHTING WITH WAR BONDS! 











ESTERDAY woods, lawns, and 

pastures were brown .. . today 
they are green. That is the magic 
of spring which has captured the 
hearts of Young Southerners to 
make them call that season the best 
of all the year. Although many 
couldn’t decide which they liked 
best (as shown by an excerpt of a 
lovely poem sent us by Jane Breed- 
love, Alcorn County, Miss.,) in our 
recent contest, “My Favorite Sea- 
son,” spring, as the most-loved time, 
far outnumbered other seasons, fol- 
lowed in this order by summer, win- 
ter, fall: 

My favorite season of them all? 

Winter, summer, spring, or fall? 

You see ’tis very hard to tell. 

I love each one so very well. ... 

...SoI will just give up the quest 

Whichever time it is, is best. 


($5 Prize Letter) 


I LOVE the cool, crisp days of 
autumn when the leaves are red and 
gold and crops are ready to be har- 
vested. My heart over- 
flows with thanksgiving 
when I see the stacks of 
sweet-smelling hay, the 
gleaming white fields of 
cotton, golden ears of 
corn, and big round pump- 
kins. Apples are all mel- 
low and ripe, potatoes 
ready to be dug, and the 
hickory nuts, pecans, and 
walnuts ready to be shak- 
en to the ground by brisk 
autumn winds. When the 
nights grow cooler, I love 
to snuggle down in a nice 
warm bed and then awake 
the next morning to see 
old Jack Frost sparkling 
and shining in the early 
morning sunlight. After the crops 
are stored safely away, I love to sit 
around a cozy log fire. 

Betty Sue Cook, 
Whitfield County, Ga. 


($2.50 Prize) 


MY FAVORITE season is spring 
because trees are sending forth their 
tiny buds, the fruit trees are bloom- 
ing, grass is greener. Bumblebees 
come out of hiding and hum around 
the flowers. Violets, daisies, butter- 
cups shoot up. The birds are sing- 
ing and the farmer whistles cheer- 
fully as he turns over the rich, black 
soil of his fields. Rabbits hop about. 
It seems to me God puts more beauty 
in spring and that is the time of year 
that all things get a new start in life. 


Mary Singletary, 
Liberty County, Fla 


Turner, 








Her Great 


County, Tex. She 
wins $2.50 in War 
Stamps for it. 





“ ... Springtime all 


dressed up in green 
is Mother Nature as a 
queen....” 


THREE CHEERS fo, 
wintertime! How I loye 
the cold snowy days when 
I can get out and build my 
snow man, slide in my 
sled, throw snowballs, 
and have snow ice cream, 
Winter days are school 
days and I like the actiyj. 
ties we have there. Wip. 
ter brings Christmas, the 
happiest of all holidays 
with all its toys, games, 
good books, warm cheer. 
ful oak fires. I enjoy lis. 
tening to the radio and 


reading by these fires in the winter 
and I always hate to say goodbye to 
the season of greatest joy to my 
heart. Kenneth Styles, 

Polk County, Tenn. 


I LIKE all four seasons fine. But 
I believe autumn is my favorite. 
For at this season almost every spot 
on the farm is ablaze with beautiful 
colors. The forests are brightly col- 
ored with leaves preparing for their 
winter sleep. Each leaf has its 
own special hue. The croplands are 
painted with different colors; too, 
ready to be harvested. Cornfields 
are brownish yellow and fruit in the 
orchard has a bright color. 
Ralph Tedder, 
Wilkes County, N.C. 


-I LOVE spring with gentle breezes 
which often become strong March 


winds and play havoc with girls’ | 
hair and dresses, warm rains and | 


the smell of damp dust, and blue 
cloudless skies. I like the way spring 


dresses—flowers of many | 
kinds in her hair and slip- | 
pers of grass and moss. | 
Spring is the time when = 


you make things grow in 


them. It is a joy to spade 
rich soil and plant seed in 
it, then watch the green 
shoots mature and bloom 
and feel glory in the 
knowledge that I had 
some part in it. 
Edith Dizon, 
Marengo County, Ala. 


Uncle 
Charlie is the sub- 
ject of the drawing 
by Betty Jean 


Parmer 
I LIKE winter best. 
What is more fun than to 
have a snowball fight 
make a snow man? It 
makes me’ feel like a bucking brone 
to get.out on a cold frosty morning 
and hear the clear echo across thehill 
when_I try to sing a cowboy song 
And I enjoy feeding the little snow 
birds that soon learn if you are 
friend. Brownie, my dog, and I 
to trail rabbits in winter and go 
the spring and see the big ! 
that hang on a cliff nearby. | 
enjoy getting my shovel and makiné 
paths through the snow. 
Deweese Osburt, 
Washington County, At 


Answers to Questions 


Presidents: 
1. Woodrow Wilson; 2. John Ty 
William Henry Harrison; 4. James 
5. Zachary Taylor; 6. Franklin Piesces 
George Washington; 8. Andrew Jae ; 
James Monroe; 10. Andrew Job 
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News From ALABAMA. 





LABAMA 4-H 

club members 
are aiding the war 
effort in many ways as shown by 
brief reports from members in vari- 
ous cqunties. 


Madison—Club boys and girls sold 
$140,710 worth of War Bonds at a 
4H War Bond sale. 


One bale of cotton donated to the 
sale brought $50,000 in Bonds, an- 
other, $20,000, and a bull, $10,000. 
Hundreds of items, including 68 
dozen eggs, 6 hams, sausages, 235 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, and 
meats, cigarettes, soft drinks, and 
rolling pins were placed on the auc- 
tion block. All 51 clubs in the coun- 
ty donated articles to the sale. 


Marshall — Several hundred Mar- 
shall County members received 
health examinations given by the 
county health officer and his nurses 
in cooperation with the county ex- 
tension workers and 4-H 
club leaders. 

Lee—June Long, 13- 
year-old member of Beau- 
regard Senior 4-H club, 
says that her one-acre gar- 
den during the past year 
furnished plenty of fresh 
vegetables for her family 
of eight and plenty to can. 
She canned 47 jars of to- 
matoes which she learned 
to can at a 4-H rally, 36 
jars of English peas, 6 jars 
of peppers, and 17 jars of 
beets. Then, too, large 
quantities of potatoes, tur- 
nips, and onions were 





70 per cent or more of the members 
turning in project recards; 37 boys 
received certificates of merit for hav- 
ing been in 4-H four or more years 
and turning in record each year; 39 
leaders received certificates for work 
as club leaders during the year; 88 
boys received special Junior Leader- 
ship certificates for work as Victori- 
aides during the summer of 1943. 


Macon — Twelve-year-old Mattie 
Lou Zachry of the Notasulga Senior 
club took over responsibilities of 
keeping house last summer while her 
mother was ill. She learned to use 
her mother’s pressure cooker and 
did quite a bit of canning. She pick- 
ed, shelled, and canned 40 quarts of 
peas and canned many other fruits 
and vegetables. She states that she 
did not lose any. She also made 
several garments for herself and her 
father. Besides all this, she milked 


three cows and raised three Jersey 
calves. 


E. L. McGraw. 








stored. 

Geneva — Awards were 
made to club boys and 
girls for 44H work done 
in 1943. A total of 1,012 
4H boys received project 
certificates for complete 
project records submitted; 
40 of 42 boys’ clubs quali- 
fied for charters by having 


AY Lee and Lawrence Lee Alley, 12- and 6- 
year-old 4-H club boys, Midway, Bullock 
County, Ala., exhibiting their grand champion 
Polled Hereford steer at the Union Stock 
Yards, Montgomery. With them are their father 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Alley, and Prof. 
Don J. Kays, Ohio State University, judge of 
the show. The calf weighed 760 pounds, sold 
for 75 cents per pound, and brought $570. 


kkk * ALABAMA F.F.A. Briefs 


EAD these notes on F.F.A. com- 
munity activities. Perhaps they 
will give new ideas for your chapter: 
ASHFORD—Grafting pecan trees for 
farmers, 

ATHENS—Sponsored full page Victory 
Garden ad in local paper. 

CHEROKEE—Set 6,000 pine seedlings. 

CLIO—Set 500 eggs in F.F.A. incubator. 

CORNER—Made 25 forestry signs and 
set-up over county. 

COTACO—Planted 1,000 pines for F.F.A. 
demonstration on campus; placed two reg- 
istered pigs through pig chain. 

ELBA—Bedded 3,000 pounds copper skin 
Sweet potatoes for projects and for farmers 
i community; ordered 301,000 piants. Chap- 
ter plans to set out at least 50 acres of early 
Potatoes to market in July or August. 

ENTERPRISE—Sold 500 peach trees. 

FLORALA—Completed 20 brooders in 
farm shop. 

FORT PAYNE—Five n-embers have secur- 

and-set out 1,000 pine seedlings each. 

GAYLESVILLE—Treated 24,276 pounds 

cotton seed for 76 farmers. 

GERALDINE—Feeding out eight hogs. 
GUIN—Worked on forestry project, thin- 


ming young stands, cruising trees to be cut. 


HACKLEBURG — Chapter had special 
$ Night program. 


HAMILTON—Planted 6,000 pine tree 
Seedlings. P 


ACKSON—Sold two fat pigs for $73.31 
DO RY—Set 1,500 kudzu plants. 





McKENZIE—Set out two acres of sweet 
potatoes for early market. 

MELLOW VALLEY—Set out seven acres 
kudzu; growing fryers at school. 

MILLTOWN—Four boys received shrubs 
from F.F.A. nursery for their homes. 

MOUNT HOPE—Chapter donated $10 to 
Red Cross. 

ODENVILLE—Plan for a year-round gar- 
den by every agriculture pupil. 

PELL CITY—Every member corresponds 
with other members in service. Each mem- 
ber developing an agricultural library at 
home. Each member has Victory Garden. 

PINE APPLE—Placed six registered gilts 
in pig chain; set out 1,000 pine secdlings. 

RED BAY—Raised $43.75 for Red Cross. 

RED LEVEL—Built four large pig feed- 
ers; six homemade lamp-type brooders; three 
electric. brooders. Landscaped two homes 
and a church. 

REFORM—Father-Son, Mother-Daughter 
banquet in honor of agriculture teacher. 

RIVERTON—Sold eight top hogs which 
brought $244.97. 


SLOCOMB—Each member growing home 
Victory Garden. 


SULLIGENT—Landscaped 26 homes and 
one public building from F.F.A. nursery. 

WALNUT GROVE—Collected and sold 
2,700 pounds scrap iron. 


WETUMPKA—Bedded 60 bushels sweet 
potatoes for sale of plants. 


C. C. Scarborough, 
Assistant State F.F.A. Adviser. ' 
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Remember when... you could 


SU ore a dnee- ard gel S:churge a 


@ In those days, it didn’t matter so much that “nose- 
dive” stops and “jack-rabbit” starts wore tires smooth 


‘ 


3 times as fast as normal. 


It didn’t matter so much because the nation’s stockpile 
of rubber wasn’t dangerously low then. We weren't 
relying 100% on synthetics for new tires—and there 
wasn’t any question about when you could get even one 
for your truck. And your truck wasn’t a war weapon, 
then—because Americans weren’t fighting around the 


world and relying on you for food to keep going. 


But it does matter now that you take care of your tires. 
Keep air pressure up and your speedometer down. Avoid 
“nose-dive” stops and “jack-rabbit’” starts. Drive as 
though your tires had to last for the duration. And let 
your Seiberling Dealer help you keep them in good con- 
dition for recapping. He’s an Expert in Rubber. 


* INSIDE FACTS ABOUT RUBBER: * 


As engineering problems, and shortages of men, mate- 
rials and machines are overcome by the rubber industry, 
the quantity of synthetic truck tires produced is increasing. 
Quality is improving. But when you get new synthetic 
tires for your truck, remember that they gre synthetic. 
They are serviceable tires, but they will not stand up as 
well as natural rubber under extra heavy loads and exces- 
sively high speeds. Give them more than ordinary care. 


* * 


SEIBERLING 
Heat Vented Ey TRUCK TIRES 
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fm SINCE 1866’ 


Standing guard 
through the night, 
pioneers of the prairie 
schooner days relied 
on fast-shooting W in- 
chester repeating 
rifles for protection 
during their lonely 
vigils. The old West- 
erners, like today’s 
fighting guardians of 
American freedom, 
knew the value of fire- 
power and accuracy. 


ann 


Twins... 
75 Years Apart 


Born in 1866, the famous Winchester ’66 Carbine 
helped to win the West. Born in 1941, Winchester’s 
new Carbine is helping our boys to win World 
War II. 


This new Winchester Carbine places a hurricane 
of fire-power in the hands of our troops. It is so 
light it can be snapped into firing position as 
fast as a service pistol. 


With nearly double the fire-power of the automatic 
pistol, and 6. times greater effective range, this 
hard-hitting weapon is helping to make the ene- 
my’s casualties high and hold ours to the minimum. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., Division of Western Cartridge Co. 


Your Pest Control Efforts Have 


Helped Game to Survive 
You’ve benefited two ways by your efforts to reduce 
the number of pests on your farm. You have in- 
creased the supply of upland game and the yield 
per acre from your land. 

War years have brought restrictions in the manu- 
facture of guns and ammunition, but when produc- 
tion of Winchester peace-time products is resumed, 
be guided in your purchases by the old reliable 
mark of dependability—the Winchester red 


WINCHESTER © 


TRADE MARK 









SHOTGUNS « CARTRIDGES « SHOTSHELLS + FLASHLIGHTS 
IFLES + BATTERIES -- RADIATOR TUBES + ROLLER SKATES 
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COPR., 1944, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS OO0., DTV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
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Mistakes I 


es 
@ Read this month’s “Mistakes” 


as a sample and we believe you'll 


not miss them hereafter. 
a4 


Didn’t Buy Bonds—($2.50 Prize) 
During the first World War. wages were high 
and my husband and I both worked. Urged 
to buy Government Bonds and save for the 
fucure, we instead spent our moncy foolishly, 
Atter the. war ended came days when we 
didn’t have enough to eat and our children 
went cold and hungry. My advice to all 
young couples now is: “Buy War Bonds now 
and so prepare for whatever tomorrow may 
bring.” Mrs. M. C., South Carolina. 


Gave Up Home—($1.50 Prize) My 
greatest mistake was not taking a separate 
home when the last of my children married. 
We were poor and thought we could not keep 
up two homes, but ] was: able to work then 
and could have supported myself. Now after 
20 years of work in that home, I find myself 
broken in health and a burden to them all. 
Just a little shack of my own somewhere 
would have been better. It is usually a mis- 
take to give up your home to live with your 
children. H. L. M., Texas. 


Mother’s Regret—/( $1 Prize) Today my 
sailor son is “missing in action.” I made 
the mistake of not learning the names of his 






Have Made 


buddies and their parents. Now I don 
know which way to turn to find any of them, 
Mrs. T. o (Se Ar kansas, 


Nails—/$/ Prize) A child stepped on ap 
upturned nail and died of lockjaw Wy 
should make it a rule to turn nails down ang 
to give lockiaw-prevention treatment when. 
ever anyone is hurt by a nail. 

]. S. M., Mississipy 


Cows Died—1 had a nice cow that ag 
some poison off bean vines. She died tha 
night. B. H.. Alabama 


Last summer I carelessly set some tobacco 
poison under the tobacco barn shelter, think 
ing I would put it in a safe place afte 
breakfast. Two seven-months-old Jersey 
heifers beat me to it and died. 

Mrs. P. E. 1., Georg, 


We used a feed bucket for mixing lime 
and Pans green to dust Irish potatoes, and 
carelessly left it in the feed house. A child 
used it for mixing the cow feed. Next morn 
ing our finest cow was dead. Mrs. BWC, 

North Carolina 


Delayed Operation—I had a growth 
on my right eye and was warned by an eve 
specialist te have it removed immediately, { 
delayed and now I shall be partly blind al 
my life. Mrs. R. W. G., Texas. 





* Movies 


Up in Arms— 
A comedy involving 
Danny Kaye and the 
war. Dinah Shore, Con- 
stance Dowling. 
( Family.) 


The Purple Heart 
—Japanese atrocities 
and the high courage 
of captured U. S. fly- 
ers. (Over 16.) 


It Happened To- 
morrow—A bout a 
reporter able to fore- 
tell the future. Dick 
Dowling, from Powell, Linda Darnell. 
“Up in Arms.” = ( Family.) 


Chip Off the Old Block—Doings 
among some lively teen-agers. Donald O’- 
Connor, Peggy Ryan. (Family.) 





Danny Kaye 
and Constance 


Passage to Marseille—Fugitives from 
Devil’s Island meet the war at sea. Humphrey 
Bogart, Claude Rains. (Over 16.) 


Lady in the Dark—The lady has her 
dreams psychoanalyzed. Ginger Rogers, Ray 
Milland. (Over 16.) 


Gung Ho—The raid on Makin Island. 
Randolph Scott, Alan Curtis. (Over 16.) 


Marines at Tarawa—Nineteen min- 
utes of actual war. (Over 16.) 


To See * 


Shine On, Harvest Moon—A musi. 
cal based on the life of Nora Bayes. Denny 
Morgan, Ann Sheridan. (Family ) 


Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves— 
The Caliph’s son joins a robber band. fon 
Hall, Maria Montez. (Family.) 


Rationing—A _ lively comedy. abow 
civilians. Wallace Beery, Marjorie Main 
( Family.) 


Three Cheers for the Rove-—Tie 
show business at war. George Raft, Mar- 
lene Dietrich, Orson Welles. ( Family.) 


Knickerbocker Holiday — Colom 
New York. Nelson Eddy, Charles Coburn 
(Family.) 


Four Jills in a Jeep—Four actresses on 
overseas duty. Carole Landis, Martha Raye. 
( Family.) ‘ 

Also Recommended: Family: Broad 
way Rhythm, Desert Song, Fighting Svabees, 
Higher and Higher, His Butier’s Sister, Ip 
Old Oklahoma, Iron Major, Johnny Come 
Lately, Lost Angel, Madame Curie, Riding 
High, See Here, Private Hargrove, Song of 
Bernadette, This Is the Life. Over 16° Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, Cover Girl, Cry Havor, 
Cross of Lorraine, Destination Tokyo, Gang's 
All Here, Guy Named Joe. Happy Land, In 
Our Time, Jack London, Jane Eyre, Lifeboat, 
North Star, Phantom Lady, Sahara, Song of 
Russia, Standing Room Only, Tender Com 
rade, The Uninvited. 





Country Things I Love 


LOVE to go with my husband 
I across the fields to see how the 
seed are coming up, crossing the 
gullies that’ he has filled with bushes 
and is trying to restore, following the 
curves of the terraces and wondering 
how he managed to work in the 
short rows so well on the rolling 
hillside. The round terrace on top 
is my especia: delight, for there I 
can look down on every side and see 
the fresh and glorious beauty of our 
Georgia hills in spring. 

After supper I love to hear the 
lively tunes from my _ husband’s 
fiddle as I finish up in the kitchen, 
and then (after getting seven little 
fellows off to bed) I love to go out 
and talk to him about the business 
of the day and the many things for 
which we should be thankful. 

Mrs. Amida Leverett, 
Washington County, Ga. 






Tipton County, Tenn. 


The babies of the country—bab} 
chicks, cheerful and chirping as they 
follow their mother; baby ducks like 
yellow fluff floating on the 
baby kittens, climbing and tumbling 
in the hayloft; baby boys and 
playing in the sand, gathering nuts, 
chasing butterflies, hunting flowet. 

Mrs. H. J. Souther, 
Greenville County, S.¢ 






I love the good old country habit 
of carrying food or flowers to si® 
friends, love the good roads 
shorten the miles and flatten 
hills, love to answer my party-line 
telephone and take orders for fresh 
eggs or butter or fruit from my (7 
friends. I love to give young 
in my neighborhood knitting ; 
sons and have them over for the ay 
and.a bite to eat.—Mrs. J. E. 5m 
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Will It Pay to 
Topdress Pastures? 
By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


@ This year, with more nitro- 
gen than usual, and with a great- 


- er need than we have ever known 


to produce all possible feed with 
the least possible labor, we asked 
Dr. Stuckey, “What about put- 
ting nitrate on pastures?” Here’s 
the answer that he sent us. 


TON of dry matter cut or grazed 

from a pasture removes about 
40 pounds of nitrogen, 12 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, 27 pounds of potash, 
and 17 pounds of calcium. Clovers 
and other legumes may add some 
nitrogen to the soil but if we con- 
tinue to pasture land and use no fer- 
tilizers, the land will, of course, be- 
come poorer from year to year. 


Lands which have 
grown well ferti- 
lized row crops for 
many years are 
likely to have a reserve of, phos- 
phoric acid and potash sufficient to 
grow good pasture plants for one to 
three years with nitrogen alone, but 
if good grazing is expected to con- 
tinue, the pasture should get nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, potash, and 
ground limestone. It is a good prac- 
tice to apply the nitrogen during the 
summer and put on the phosphate, 
potash, and limestone in the fall just 
before seeding for winter pastures. 
It is usually more profitable to fer- 
tilize pastures heavier for dairy 
cows than for beef cattle. 

Nitrogen applied to summer pas- 
tures pays best. Where there is a 
faix to good grass sod on the pas- 
ture, it should get 125 pounds per 
acre of nitrate of soda or its equiva- 
lent about the first of June, and be 
repeated in late July. If pasture 
space is limited and dairy cattle are 


Plant Food 
Reserves 


- being grazed, the rate of application 


may be about doubled. 


Nitrogen applied 
to pasture grasses 
in summer will 
increase the per- 
centage of protein as well as yields. 
This table shows the trends: 


Nitrogen in 


Summer 


Pounds of Per Cent Per Cent In- 
Nitrogen Increase crease in Pro- 
Applied * in Yields tein Content 
e392 48 11 
~ 64 80 17 

128 150 26 


$ Each 16 pounds of nitrogen, as used 
here, is equivalent to 50 pounds ammonium 
Mmitrate or 100 pounds nitrate of soda. 


A nine-acre Bermuda pasture 
which received nitrogen fertilizer at 
the ¢ Georgia Experiment Station pro- 
duced $161 worth of feed during the 


_ Summer. This pasture received 300 


pounds per acre of nitrate of soda 
in early June and 300 pounds again 
in late July at a total cost of $79. 
of the new sources of nitrogen 

rs now furnish nitrogen at 

88 cost than in this experiment 
While feed prices now are much 
er and the savings in feed costs 
the use of nitrogen ferti- 

et would now be ‘much greater. 

rom 12 to 18 dairy milk cows were 
*pt on this pasture all summer and 


_ Were in excellent condition when re- 
~ fall in 


» Crimson clover seeded in 
the Bermuda sod furnished 
eh valuable grazing to the milk- 
herd in the spring months. 
$ Note.—At the Coastal Plain Ex- 
t Station, Tifton, Ga., 200 pounds 
‘of soda on Tift Bermuda grass in- 
yield % ton per acre. ; 
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The Natural Side Dresser 


Lots of Natural Nitrate of Soda has been 
brought in from Chile for this season’s crops 
-.. over 500,000 tons already, and more is 
expected in time for side dressing. But 
there are distribution complications due to 
war. All sections of the country probably 
cannot be supplied in the same proportions 


as they were last year. 


If you haven’t been able to get the Chi- 
lean Soda you need for top dressing and 
side dressing, don’t blame your fertilizer 
man. It is not his fault. Put the blame 


where it belongs ...on Hitler and Hirohito. 


Please don’t blame your fertilizer man, 


® 
either, if he tries to sell you something else 


when you ask for Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 


Sometimes he simply cannot help it. 


e . 


The War Production Board and the War 
Food Administration control distribution 
of all nitrogen supplies under an allocation 
program. Principally, this program takes 
into account three things: (1) total supply 
of nitrogen products; (2) their respective 
locations and capacities; (3) crop require- 
ments. So, if Chilean Nitrate of Soda hap- 
pens to be scarce in your section, you'll 
know that it is a war-time dislocation, -a : 


temporary scarcity. 


There is no soda shortage in Chile...no 
sir! A vast supply of natural soda is right 
there where nature put it. Large quantities 
are reindly for shipment and every cieible 
ton of this vital material is being brought 


here in time for this-year’s crops. 
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The Army-Navy “E” has 
been awarded to the 
Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland Fac- 
tory, for excellence in pro- 
duction of war materiel, 
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WHO WAS HE? 


Test Your Knowledge of Great Names! 
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Can you name this great American? 


f Ou es 





Born in 1735, he became one of the first great American 
pioneers, opening trails, leading settlers into new lands, 


founding towns and cities. It is said that he became 


so expert at trail-blazing that he marked his path 


without pausing in his stride,Can you name him?* 


A GREAT NAME EVERYBODY KNOWS 


For over a third of a century, there has been 
One great name that’s known and respected 


wherever batteries are used—WILLARD! 


In 


two years, Willard Batteries have gone into 


battle on every fighting front. Today, on farms 
from coast to coast, the Willard name stands 


for dependable power, long service and last- 


ing satisfaction. A great name—a great battery! 


*(At the bottom: of this advertisement, printed 
upside down, is the great name described above). 
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BATTERIES 


Will. " re , a 


—for Tanks * Combat Cars + Jeeps * Walkie-Talkies 
® Ships ¢ for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


have the power to carry on! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. e CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES * DALLAS * TORONTO 



















cA Christ-Centered Religion” 


Our May Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


@ In this month’s truly great ser- 
mon, Dr. Holland talks on the 
same all-important theme dis- 
cussed by Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
last month... . and in a manner 
hardly less remarkable. 


O DOUBT the most .inspiring 

factor in all Christianity today 
is the movement to emphasize three 
great. essentials taught by Christ 
Himself— 

1. Love to God and love to our fellowman 
.... as taught in His Two Great Command- 
ments. 

2. Loving sympathy and service to our fel- 
lows . .. . as taught and illustrated in 
Christ’s life and as further emphasized in His 
summary of what God will really require 
of everyone in the Last Judgment (Matt. 25). 

3. Christ’s supremely significant three- 
word declaration regarding the character and 
quality of God and hence of God’s Universe, 
“God is Love.” 

More and more are Christians 
realizing that in real Christianity we 
: must (1) give im- 
measurably more 
attention to these 
crystal-clear dec. 
larations by Christ 
Himself and the 
crystal-clear rec- 
ord of His own ex- 
ample of love and 
service to men and 
women and chil- 
dren....and (2) pay less attention 
to the theological differences about 
which we can at least say this— 
“Christ did not think them important 
enough to make them unmistakably 
clear.” 

And the more Christians come to 
ccncentrate on these crystal-clear 
fundamentals stressed in ~Christ’s 
teachings and illustrated in His own 
love-dominated life, the greater the 
power of Christ’s followers to win 
humanity to Him. How few people 
there are whom any church can win 
to Christ by theological disputes over 
minor matters! How many millions 
there are who can be won to Him if 
our churches and church people 
would unite on a postwar program 
to develop in every denomination 
“A Christ-Centered Religion” based 
on love-dominated lives and a reali- 
zation that Christ is God, that God 
is love, and that love to God and man 
is the supreme test of religion. 





Dr. Holland 


Jesus said, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” Since: this 
is true, it follows that if we want to 
know who and how God is, we have 
but to look at Christ. By this meth. 
od both the ignorant and the learned 
may know God. God is Christlike, 
Whatever in human conduct or cree 
or theology does not fit into the pic. 
ture of God as a God of Love cannot 
be of God, but of man. 


When Christ wept over Jerusalem, 
it was the love-heart of God weep. 
ing over His erring and sinful chil. 
dren. God cares for men, and is try. 
ing in every possible way to lead 
them to repentance and unity ag qa 
race. We have failed thus far to 
achieve anything like racial unity 
because we are unwilling to accept 
Christ’s idea of God: one Father of 
all men. Men have done practically 
everything about God except look to 
Christ to find Him. Not until we 
“look to Him” shall our minds be 
enlightened. 


Nature shows us a God of intelli. 
gence and a God of might. The heay- 
ens reveal to us a God of infinitive 
creative power. In the face of Christ 
only do we discover a Father of 
Love. Until we look to Him there ig 
no further progress for mankind, 
And since Christ has revealed God 


_as a Father, He also reveals to us the 


only possibilities for Brotherhood. 
We can never get any nearer to one 
another until we draw nearer to 
Christ. 


Have you ever looked at a wheel 
and thought about it? From the hub, 
the spokes radiate. The farther they 
extend from the hub, the farther 
they are apart. The nearer to the 


hub they~are, the closer they are to | 


each other. Now think of Christ as 
the hub, and the differing groups, 
often hostile groups, radiating from 
Him. The farther they get from 
Christ, the farther they are apart. 
That is the condition ef the Chris 
tian world at present. Various 
spokes run out, and get clear away 
from the other spokes. They invent 
strange doctrines that further alien 
ate them from their fellows. Alien 
ation always leads to strife, and 
strife to hostile confusion. 


A Christ-centered religion must 
inevitably lead to love-domi 
lives .... and love-dominated lives 
will lead to the coming of God's 


Kingdom on earth. There is ™- 


other way. 


_ 
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» 4 Keep driving: for “More Food and Feed for Vie 
It s Time To— Keep driving for in 1943. 
__ Plant watermelons for summer fun; peanuts and popcorn for winter. _ 
_.-Try to locate and arrange for extra labor likely to be needed later. 
__-Aim for “25 per cent more feed than you think you’ll need.” I i 
_. Dehorn heifer calves when a Jew days old (use caustic potash). 
_._Applaud the children for good school-records 1943-44. 
_.-Arrange for a combine to harvest wheat, oats, barley. 
_..Start “nitrogen factories” now; grow more legumes. 
_-.Order bulletins on crops you will grow this year. = 


_-.Help-Mrs. €armer with her flowers. 


—_ Save all the clover seed you can. 
_-.Put early pullets on open range? 
_-.Make plans for summer picnics. 
_.-Check tire-pressure regularly. 
_--_Get typhoid inoculation shots. 
_..Leave a full stand of cotton. 

_- Stop waste of food and feed. 
_-.Nitrate corn when knee-high. 
_:.Watch out for beambeetles. 
_--Continue garden plantings. 
_..Plant more edible soybeans. 
—-.Order calcium arsenate. 

_.. Repair screens, 

__.Write soldiers. 

_. Go to church. 

_. Fight flies. 

_--Smile! 
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By KEITH HINCHCLIFF 


Assistant Agricultural Engineer, Mississippi 
z Extension Service 


salem, 


l weep- “« 1 e ” . 
ul chil. A BUILD-ON” house which any 


family may start now and com- 

to lead plete after the war, is illustrated on 
t this page. In its first stage, the plan 
y = » provides for a bedroom, living room, 

far to kitchen, service porch, and bath. The 


1 is try- 




















@ Where is the family 
that is not collecting 
plans while they save 
War Bonds for that need- 
ed postwar house or 
home, and farm improve- 
ment? For those, how 
ever, who sorely need a 
roof over their heads 
now, Mr. Hinchcliff's ar- 
ticle on this page lends 
hope and points the way. 


allows $1,000, instead of the original 
$200, to be spent for farm building 
during any calendar year without 
WPB appfoval. A farmer may spend 
his $1,000 on a house or farm build- 
ing in the same o!d prewar way, but 
he must apply for permission on any 
building expenditure over that 
amount. 

Here are some other L-41 quota- 
tions which are sig- 
nificant: 

“Cost” means the 
cost of the whole 
construction job as 
estimated at the 
time of beginning 
the construction, ex- 
cept that the cost of 
used material or 
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PuTURE 
BED Room 


LIVING ROOM 
“Pee 





PLAN 
used fixtures may be disregarded. 


The cost of labor must be included - 


unless it is unpaid, and the value of 
home-sawed lumber, estimated at 
$10 to $15 per 1,000 square feet, 
must also be jncluded. The purchase 
of insulating material.does not re- 
quire WPB permission. 





For the complete “build-on”, 
house plan, send 10 cents to 
Building Editor, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Memphis, Dallas, Birming- 
ham, or Raleigh. Any one will 
serve you. 





THE SOUND OF RAIN 
By Genieva B. Pawling 


He who lives close to the brown old 
earth 
Hears a gentle and sweet refrain, 
Like a lullaby soothing the fields and 
woods 
When he wakes to the sound of rain. 


A sigh goes up from the parching land, 
From garden and field of grain. 
The mother bird chirps to her babes, 


1 unity second stage (shown in plan) has 
accept two additional bedrooms. 
ther of Because the plans were made with 
ctically the “build-on” idea in mind, the new 
look to 
ntil we 
inds be: 
intelli- 
1e heay- 
finitive 
f Christ 
ther of 
there ig 
ankind. 
ed God 
ousthe # 
erhood. 
- to one 
arer to 
Be 
a wheel 
the hub, 
er they fhe build-on 
farther , in its 
> to the original stage, 
y are to | and with fuo- 
hrist as ture bedrooms §§ © (30s. 
groups, added. ne 
ng from 
st from . 
> apart bedrooms will fit onto the 
e Chrit Fb rfectly, without 
Various —e perfectly, withou 
ar away vier apke an view 
y invent ought. The plan is adapt- 
al Pe stone veneer construction. [7] * 
fe an To keep the lines low, and oa2 
avs the floors tight and ter- [| | 
mite-proof, I would sug- [°424*) 
m must gest a concrete slab under Y 
minated and supporting.a wooden {+5 { 
ed lives floor, Other features of the a 
f God's plan aré cross ventilation 
2 ig no @ ~in each room, a U-type kitchen, min- 
imum wall changes when the new 
ee Tooms are added, good closet space, 
naan . 4nd parallel floor lines. 
The fact that farmers generally 
for Vie have materials and labor to supple- 
ment their cash outlay makes it dif.- 
er. | ficult to set an estimate for the cash 
ae cost of this house if it is to be con- 
/ ; structed at present. Lumber prices 
have gone up 50 per cent or more 
since prewar days, so a farmer hav- 
ing to buy a large part of his lumber 
Would find the cost rather high. 
ee ‘on prewar prices, I would-esti- 
mate that the “build-gn” house 
would-cost about $1,400, plus another 
for 9 addition of the bed- 
» hot counting farm material 
and labor, but built by rural car. 
Penter standards. Adding about 50 
Percent for wartime estimates, the 
€xpense would probably not go over 
‘ or $2,400. Many a farmer in 
, uth can reduce this cash out- 
by as much as half*by using sal- 
vaged or home-cut lumber and sup- 
a his own labor. 
pe “wo Teaders probably know, the 
pr WPB amended its L-41 order last 








$ In a way, this is an advantage 
farmer, as the new order 


content , 
When she wakes to the sound of rain. 
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“Sure, they get two-way protection !”’ 


It’s good sense to re-roof with Certain- 
teed Shingles! They give barns two-way 
protection against ruinous fire. They're 
fire-resistant—approved by the Fire 
Underwriters’ Laboratory—to reduce 
the danger of flying sparks. Then, they’re 
weather-proof, which helps to keep 
your hay dry! That means added pro- 
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ARE PLENTY SMART 
THERES ANOTHER 
CERTAIN -TEEO 


tection against spontaneous combus- 
tion! Yet Certain-teed Shingles are not 
expensive . . . and they're made to /ast! 
By a special process, they’re super-sat- 
urated with weather-tough asphalt, then 
coated with mineral granules ... in 
colors that spruce up even an old 
building! 


Your Farm Buildings ARE War Equipment—Protect Them! 





Dept. P, Certain-teed Products Corp. 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


FREE! HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS 








ol 





Send me your 20-page Farmer's Wartime Handbook of Building 
Materials & Ideas, including full information on Shingles, Roll 
Roofing and many other Certain-teed Building Products. 


WADED Sais ss oii v cans cnevs bois es beebegeres sss cy onsehe 




















Highly regarded PT ma- 
neuver called, “‘Getting the 
h- - - out of there.”’ 
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No place for ignition trouble! 


When a PT Skipper finds it desirable to be elsewhere, igni- 
tion trouble is the least of his worries..For each of the PT’s 


3 engines has its own engineer whose very life is wagered 
upon the prevention of engine trouble, ignition or otherwise. 





... a farm isn’t, either! 


Ignition trouble on the farm can be 
considered a military hazard, too. 
For it can interfere with the farm- 
er’s task of feeding PT men and their 
brothers-in-arms. But it won’t inter- 
fere for long if the farmer keeps his 
Gulf Farm Tractor Guide handy. 
This big manual of operation and 


maintenance has sections devoted to 
ea-h of the commonplace farm-ma- 
chinery ailments, their repair, and pre- 
vention. The Guide will be sent free of 
charge to any farmer requesting it, as 
Gulf’s contribution to the campaign to 
KEEP YOUR WAR EQUIPMENT FIT 
AND FIGHTING. 


PREVENTING IGNITION TROUBLES :* 


1. Spark plugs must be right type (hot or cold); not cracked, 
dirty, poorly set, or rain-shorted. 

2. Check wiring for broken or loose connections. 

3. Check magneto brushes (stuck or broken); check breaker 
points (dirty, pitted, improperly set); check distributor 
breaker arm (not free on bearing, spring weak). 


4. Check magneto timing; check impulse coupling (dirty, dry, 


too-heavy oil). 


5. Proper lubrication of ignition system is extremely important. 
Gulf Electric Motor Oil should be used where oil cups or 
holes are provided ... Guifiex Wheel Bearing Grease, where 
grease cups are used... Gulfiex Chassis Lubricant S, when 


pressure fittings are found. 


*More detailed instructions will be found on pages 17, 18, 


and 47 of the FREE (see below) Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. 
Next month: Fuel System 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 


eee eens eet bees entin aire ey iy a eer sng a So ty 


_GULF FARM AIDS, ROOM 3800, GULF. BLDG., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
Please send the war edition of the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide to: 





Bolden 
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The Next Thirty Days ; 








in the GARDEN] | 








om 
NY of the frost-tender By into the ground two or three con 
vegetables which I did L. A. NIVEN inches away from the toma- 0 
not get in during April are “ ““ to plant just before it be in Ie 
planted early in May. Above gins to tumble over, and tie re 
the northern limit of the somewhat loosely to the es 
Cotton Belt, delay setting stake, using a soft rather pe 
eggplant in open until than hard string. Tie up at they 
about May 15, as it cannot one or two more places as other 
stand even cool nights. the plants grow taller. To part 
During May f make my get the earliest fruit, pinch flour 
second plantings of beets, out the tip of the plant as as ef 
carrots, bush #napbeaifs, o soon as four to six clusters 
roasting ear corn, and any Mr. Niven of fruit are formed. Where Wo 
of the other earlier vege- this is done the plants will Ti 
tables of which a second crop .is naturally cease to bear earlier. Prun- on 
wanted. ing consists of pinching out the suck- 
ers as they appear between the main ro 
Too few folks grow branches and stalk. Do this every " | 
Eggplant eggplant. It is a most two or three days to remove them men 
Fine delicious vegetable, when only an inch or. two long and yy 
either fried or stewed, before they have used up much plant put 
and 6 to 12 plants will furnish all a food. and water. each 
medium to large family will need. Usually our summers and falls are week 
Keep the fruit picked off as it ma- hot and somewhat dry. Tomatoes heav 
tures, and the plants wiil continue . at this time of year, when allowed 
to bear until frost kills them. to tumble over, will shade the ground Whe 
; sufficiently to reduce drying out and Oni: 
If some edible soybeans heating. In' prolonged wet spells, 
Edible haven't been planted, this method is not so good. store 
Soybeans put them in now, as sun.f 
May plantings seem to The most worth-while i. 
do as well as earlier plantings, even Keep garden is one from le 
in the lower South. Because of the Planting which vegetables may po 
ease with which it may be grown . be had every week in yen 
and its high food content, everyone the year’ This is entirely possible to de 
should grow some of them. They in nearly all of the South. To do $0, line 
are excellent green or dried. Very however, we must plant a succession eral 
little damage may be expected from of vegetables from late winter until P 
. either insects or diseases. fall. Of the quick growers, such a Bel 
snapbeans, from 8 to 12 plantings a§ Cul 
Each year I find more should be made, from time of latest he ke 
Mulch and more value to_ killing frost in spring until 45 to 0 ' late 
Valuable mulching vegetables, days before first frost in fall usually by ha 
, especially such crops comes. To plant a large quantity of scribe 
as tomatoes. Apply it two or three -vegetables in spring and then Toots. 
inches thick soon after the plants are _ planting is “missing the mark.” ventil 
four to six inches high and have ; Pullec 
started growing well. Pine straw, — Of all insect pests gardet § fall o 
I¢aves, hay, well rotted barnyard Watch ers have to contend with, 
manure, grass cuttings or other mate- - ‘Em two of the worst are beal 


rial of this nature will serve the pur- 
pose well. It saves work by prevent- 
ing much weeds ‘and grass coming 
through. Pull up by hand the stalks 
‘or sprigs that do. It saves moisture 
and lessens drouth damage. Blos- 
som-end rot of tomatoes is much re- 
duced by; a thick mulch, as this dis- 
ease seems to be partially, if not 
wholly, due to moisture deficiency. 


I usually prune and 
Pruning stake my early toma- 
Tomatoes toes, but let the second 

and third settings, made 
in early June and late July, tumble 
over on the ground and grow as they 
will. Staking and pruning gives some 
earlier and larger fruits but usually 
no more in pounds. I drive stake 


beetle and corn earworm. , 

. To control _the bean beetle, keep N 
on hand a supply of poison dust— 
rotenone, cryolite, arsenate of lead 
etc.and apply when the first ome 











appears. Watch closely for them % to con 
they are fast workers. Get thew rid yc 
son on the under side of the leave beginr 
as that is where this pest works ing a | 
Usually two or three dustings from § - help? 
three to five days apart will do the — m 
job, but the poison must be 4 Niven 
thoroughly. A hand dust gun wit § guide 
inverted nozzle will be needed, a@ § South 
may be had from seed stores for @ Cents f 


$1 to $2. Every gardener nee 
The corn earworm which 

in the roasting ear at the tips 

be very largely controlled by ms 

ing about 25 drops (%4 te 
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vill do the 


ofa good-quality, colorless mineral 
#] with 2 per cent pyrethrum mixed 
with it, in each ear. If pyrethrum is 
not available, the oil alone will give 
fairly good results. Use an oil can 
to pump it in. Apply five to seven 
days after silks appear or when.they 
pegin to droop and turn dark in col- 
or. To be effective, it must be ‘ap- 
plied at exactly the time mentioned. 


Worms may be kept out 


Melon 


Worms bers, and squash to the 


extent of 80 to 90 per 
cent by dusting once each five to 
seven days with cryolite, rotenone, 
or calcium arsenate from the time 
the first fruit begins to set until 
time to harvest. It will take a com- 
plete coverage of all the vines to do 
the job, however, to avoid failure. 


That long brown- and 
Blister black-striped beetle 
Beetles that charges the garden 

in droves in spring is 
the blister beetle. It-can quickly 
destroy the whole garden. 

-Entomologist Clay Lyle of the 
Mississippi Extension Service rec- 
ommends the following method of 
control: 

Often these pests will be found clinging 
in large numbers on the plants. Shake them 
into shallow pans of kerosene oil, then drive 
the remainder with the brushes into dead 
straw, hay, or grass at the edge of the garden 
and burn or spray with kerosene oil. Where 
they are present in spots in Irish potatoes or 
other plants, dust with a mixture of .one 
part of cryolite and two or three parts cheap 
flour. Rotenone dust, if available, is just 
as effective. 


To keep worms out of 
Wormy tomatoes apply poison 
Tomatoes by what is called the. 

“pinch” method. Mix 
one part by weight of cryolite and 
ten parts by weight of cottonseed 
meal or cornmeal. Put the mixture 
in‘a bucket, walk down the row, and 
put a pinch of the poison bait on 
each fruit cluster. Repeat once per 


week, and more often in case of 


heavy rains. 


When the tops be- 
When Harvest gin to break over 
Onions is the proper time 

to pull, cure, and 
store onions. Let them lie in the 
spe a few hours to dry off. Then 


off tops, about haif an inch above : 


top of bulb, and store in any dry 
place. Spread thinly, examine fre- 
quently, and remove any that start 
to decay. A small amount of slaked 
lime sprinkled over them will aid 


_in preventing rotting. 


Bermuda onions do not keep well 
a Cured onions, but Alec Nunn says 
he keeps them from harvesting in 


’ late May or early June to October or 


by handling them substantially as de- 
seribed above, though he also cuts off 
Toots. He says there must be ample 
ventilation and that they must be- 
pulled when the first tops begin to 
fall over. 


kk * 
Need Garden Help? 


0 YOU want to know what to 
Plant in May, and in the months 
come? Are you wondering how to 
tid your garden of the pests now 
g to show up? Are you start- 

ing alate garden and need all-round 
Answers to these problems 
and many others are found in “The 


Niven Garden Book,” a monthly 


to home gardening in the 
states. Order now for 25 
m Service Editor, The Pro- 


fessive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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A GRAIN MASTER’S TOPS 
TO HARVEST ALL CROPS 


SAVE MORE IN ’44 
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USTLING up the harvest is just one 

way an Oliver Model 2 Grain 
Master Combine can help you this year. 
It brings the fullest return from every 
seed crop ... boosts bumper yields still 
higher . . . saves more feed from stands 
that are light. It handles several suc- 
ceeding crops as the season rolls around 
... Small grains, beans, grass and legume 
seeds, sorghums, and many others. ~ 


Here’s a true “‘family size’? combine— 
one that makes you independent of out- 
side help—help that is scarce and costly. 
It banishes the needless lass of grain from 
storms and bundle handling . . . elim- 
inates cash outlay for twine, threshing 
bills, and food for extra crews. It relieves 
you of tedious toil in the heat and dust. 


And, from end to end, an Oliver Model 
2 Grain Master stops the waste of pre- 
cious seed. A large, 5-foot reel gently 
lifts and sweeps the stalks across the 


’ Crop Miser Header—doesn’t ‘‘bat them 


down”’ underneath the sickle. 


With Oliver’s volume-control, Straight- 
in-Line Threshing, an even, steady flow 
of grain is fed “heads first’? to the Big 
Cylinder. Its rasp bars blend flailing and. 
rubbing actions . . . shell out those last, 
tough-to-get kernels. 


Ninety percent of the seed is caught 


and diverted directly into the grain pan 
. . . kept away from straw and chaff. 


There are. other superior Oliver fea- 
tures, too, that aid in giving downright 
harvester service. Separation and clean- 
ing are more efficient with the big-capac- 
ity sieve and chaffer...treated, weather- 
proof drapers let you forget about sud- 
den showers and morning dew. Built to 
hug the ground, the new Model 2 Grain 
Master works well in hilly land... can 
be stored in an ordinary machine shed. 


If you’re interested in this 5-foot, all- 
crop combine that knows no “special” 
work—a machine with all the big com- 
bine advantages—drop in at your nearest 
Oliver dealer. Machinery production is 
limited, but he may be able to help you. 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 400 
West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, 
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RESEARCH FINDS NEW WAYS TO 


Awarded to International's 
Potash Mine and Refinery on 
August 23rd,4943, and to 
International’s Magnesium 
Plant on November 30, 1943. 


ON THE FARM 


Through laboratory research and experimental field work, 
International is continually seeking new ways to utilize 
the rich chemicals in potash. To increase acre yields. To enhance the 
quality of farm crops. And to serve industry. International’s 
chemical engineers developed a complete line of all grades of 
Muriate and Sulphate of Potash and water-soluble Sulphate 
of Potash Magnesia to supply the rapidly growing farm market . 
for quality fertilizers. In a new manufacturing plant in Ohio, 
International is producing chemicals for war purposes and in post- 
war days will supply potassium chemicals to improve processes 
in the manufacture of paper, glass, cloth, drugs and other essential 
products. International Minerals & Chemical Corporation. 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 











Po 


for industry and agriculture. 


Potash and Phosphate 
for Fertilizers and Industrial Chemicals 
Chemical Fertilizers 
and Fertilizer Materials 
Chemicals 
Epsom Salt — Defluorinated Phosphate — Glutamic Acid — 
\° ono Sodium Glutamate—Potassium Chlorate—Silica Gel 








Sodium Silico-Fluoride—Sulphuric Acid—and others. 





MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALS * PHOSPHATE 
POTASH - ©CBORTILIZER 















AB C’sin 
Growing Trees 
By WAYNE G. MILLER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Forest Farmers 
Association Cooperative 


HAT walnut trees do well in 
many sections of the South is 
indicated by replies to my query, 
“Who has a walnut story to. tell?” 
I think I enjoyed most one from 
Charles L. Stewart, Etowah County, 
Ala. He wrote: 


Many years ago someone planted a walnut 
or walnut tree on the headwaters of a small 
creek in Calhoun County, Ala. Freshets that 
came after the tree started bearing washed 
nuts into the rich bottomlands many miles 
below. The result: Today many people, in- 
cluding the writer, enjoy the delicious nuts. 

Many of these trees grew into giant size 
and were cut and manufactured into beau- 
tiful and expensive furniture. Still the good 
work did not stop, for I understand that 
many of those huge stumps have recently 
been dug up for use in still finer furniture, 
radio cabinets, etc. 


Mrs. R. H. Whelchel says walnuts 
pressed half down into the earth 
will germinate best, but that they 
should be transplanted soon after 
sprouting because they soon grow a 
long tap root. Replies indicated also 
profitablé sales of nuts from hand- 
planted walnut trees. _ . 


Barry Rigdon, 
$2.50 an Acre Tift County, Ga., 
From Slash planted slash 

pine on an old 
field in 1930, when there was not 
much incentive to plant anything 
else on it. He put them 8 feet apart 
in the row, and 20 feet between 
rows. Last year, when they were 
thirteen years old, about half were 
nine inches or more in diameter at 
breast height, and these Mr. Rigdon 
started working for naval stores. 
Gum yield from half his trees in the 
following five or six years should net 
him fifty or sixty cents a tree above 
the cost of harvesting, and then he 
can either cut and sell his trees, or 
“pack face” for naval stores another 
five or six years before cutting. 

Meanwhile, the trees not worked 
for gum will keep on growing into 
good money as sawtimber and poles. 
His net land return, after taxes and 


‘all other expenses, should be not less 


than $2.50 a year, discounted at 5 per 
cent interest for the entire period 
of the investment. That’s pretty 
good for land which before the war 
could be bought in many parts of 
the South for $5 or less. 


Farmers cutting fuel 
wood, or allowing ten- 
ants to do so, should 
make sure that the 
scrub hardwoods, of little or no com- 
mercial value, are the ones taken 
off the land. This is especially im- 
portant in the fluecured tobacco and 
the cane syrup-producing sections, 
where vast quantities of fuel wood 
are used every year. This not only 
saves the better trees to grow into 
valuable cash crops but gives pines 
and other better types a chance to get 
started on the land. 

Another practical suggestion for 
getting rid of ‘weed trees” is to work 
them up into charcoal. There is a 
U.S.D.A. leaflet that will tell any 
farmer how to go about producing 
charcoal during the slack winter 
season. Ask your county agent or 
your teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture if he does not have a copy of 
the bulletin, or write The Progres- 


sive Farmer. 
x * 


GET IN THE SWING 
Cut Pulpwood Now 


Cut the 
Bad Trees 








Planet Ir. 














Doing the impossible—pro- 
ducing more food in spite of 
shortages of labor and equip- 
ment—has become habit with 
the American Farmer. He’s not 
shirking his job! 

Planet Jr. too, is doing what it 
can to help by making all the 
Planet Jt. Tractors and Equipment 
possible under war limitations, 


The famous Planet Jr. line, in 
addition to Garden Tractors 
and attachments, includes spe- 
cialized Planting, Fertilizing, 
and Tillage Tools for hand, 
horse or tractor. They offer real 
help to the grower; make work 
easier on the largest acreage or 
in the Victory Garden. We sug- 
gest you send for the Planet Jr. 
Tractorand Implement catalogs. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3435 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa, 








Send for the Planet Jr. 
Victory Garden booklet 
"Grow What You Eat” 


Planet Jr! 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 




















due to bruises, — : 
strains, puffs 






Farmers know there’s nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, strains, bruises, puffs. A 
stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. 
Absorbine speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion, It usually brings swell- 
ings down in a few hours! 
Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all” but @ 
time-proved helpin relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and sim- “} 
ilar congestive troubles. Absorbine | 
never blisters or removes hair. It costs 
only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will ve its value: 
many times. At all i 
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BERNARDIN 
64-Page Home 10 ¢ 


Canning Guide 













e@ Chock-ful of step-by-step 
details of successful home 
canning—simplicity itself for 
beginners—and bursting 
wit grand new ideas for you 
who have canned before. 


rt ttt i i i i 


But be sure to safeguard your 
foods and family health with 
Bernardin 2-piece mason 
caps. Inside of lids triple coat- 
ed for extra protection against 
spoilage. Positive vacuum- 
seal, easy-to-use, fit all mason 
jars. Re-use screw bands— 
replace only inexpensive lids. 


BERNARDIN 
BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. 


_ America’s Oldest Manufacturer 
of Metal Closures 


Dept. P-5, Evansville, indiana 
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From Sailors’ Lips on Torpedoed Ships 


_ Comes the Cry: “Buy War Bonds”! 





YOU NEEDN'T 
DO WITHOUT YOUR 
COLEMAN 
APPLIANCES 


7 Bh os 
Coleman PARTS 


Keep ’Em Working 


OUR DEALER 
FIXED OUR LAMP, 
LANTERN AND 
IRON LIKE NEW 





_ You needn’t do without the brilliant light 


of yourColeman Lamp or Lantern. You can 
tontinue to have the convenient, helpful 
“use of your Coleman Iron or Stove. Your 

m dealer has the parts and repairs 
to keep them working like new. Have your 
Coleman Appliance repaired and renewed 
how. If your dealer is out of the needed 
Parts, have him order them at once. “Keep 


"Em Working” until new Coleman Appli- 


ances are again available. 


ARE BOOKLET telling “How to Make 
i "Em Work Like New” mailed on re- 
_ Mest. Send postcard for your copy. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
Dept. PF24 
Wichita, Kans, 
Chicago, Ill. 
; Philadelphia,Pa. 
s LosAngeles,Cal. 
3 Toronto, Canada 














RADIO 
Ramblings 





By HARRIET ESCO 
(All Times Central Wartime) 


T is interesting to follow the rise 
and development of programs. 
An example of recent development is 
the style of Bob Crosby, whose 
comedy-teaming with Les Tremayne, 
in addition to his orchestra and guest 
star presentations, is rapidly gaining 
a wider audience each Sunday eve- 
ning at 9:30 (NBC)... . Breakfast 
at Sardi’s, heard at 10 a.m. over the 
Blue network every day except Sat- 
urday and Sunday, is an informal, 
gay program where any day you may 
hear the voice of one of your friends 
introduced as a guest... . Another 
“good listening” program is the 
“Musical Steelmakers” on Sunday 
afternoons at 4:30 over Blue. 


MIKE. NOTES — John Nesbitt’s 
success in story ‘telling is due to his 
ability to find a story in small simple 
things. He has picked up stories 
from gum wrappers, from news- 
papers, and from his listeners... . 
For Bob Burns, the “Arkansas 
Traveler,” the call of the land is 
stronger than the call of the city. He 
is now living on a farm 20 miles from 
Hollywood and he says: “I’ve wanted 
to be a farmer all my life and farm- 
ing is right in my blood. The place 
is just too wonderful for words and 
it almost makes a poet out of me.” 
. .. Nice things are known about 
the singer Ginny Simms but few 
know that she goes one night each 
week to the home of an invalid girl 
to give her private singing lessons. 

Latest on postwar television is that 
home sets will be available costing as 
little as $200. Radio officials report 
that not only will. the new visual art 
blossom into one of the country’s 
greatest industries in ten years or 
less but it is possible that all nations 
will be interconnected by television 
circuits during this century, perhaps 
with images appearing on television 
screens in natural color! 





Progressive ‘’Farmerettes” 


Our own program, featuring the 
songs of Dean and Evelyn and 
information on getting farm help, 
may be heard over these stations 
Monday through Friday: 


CENTRAL WARTIME 


s 
WBRC, Birmingham, Ala., 11:45 a.m. 
WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex., 6:45 a.m. 
KARK, Little Rock, Ark., 6:45.a.m. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 6:30 a.m. 
WMC, Memphis, Tenn., 6:45 a.m. 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga., 12:30 p.m. 











A “Paper” War 


HIS is a “paper” war as well as 
H one of men, ships, guns, planes. 
For paper is serving in many ways 
and a man’s life may depend on its 
use. If he is wounded, blood plasma 
packed in paper-board containers 
may save him; he, or a buddy, may 
stop the flow of blood with help from 
a handy, paper, first-aid kit box; if he 
is isolated in a South Pacific jungle or 
an Italian mountain retreat, a paper 
parachute dropped by a supply plane 
will give him food and ammunition 
to continue his lonely fight or vigil. 
Aren’t those reasons for saving 
paper here at home? 


STABILITY 
By Mamie Ozburn Odum 


The old rock-hearth 
Is the stepping stone 





That holds the family together. 











~ 
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... but 
farm production is 
6 times bigger! 





In America's essential 
Petroleum tndustry, 
Exide Batteries play avital 
part. Included you'll finds 
batteries for laboratory 
emergeacy lighting, field 


usage, truck-haulage, 
and railway delivery of 
oil products. 





« 


Ti. average farmer is so busy from dawn to dark, that 
he seldom takes time to realize that he’s part of a huge 
INDUSTRY. 1943 figures set farm production at 
19 billion dollars. 

Because farm work is specialized work, it’s essential 
to have the best specialized equipment. Your Exide Bat- 
teries, for example, should be selected for farm require- 
ments ... just as mines, ships, railroads, factories and 
other industries choose the Exide made for their par- 
ticular needs. 

There’s a long-lived, dependable Exide built for almost 
every farm purpose. Heavy-Duty, and Extra-Duty, Exides 
can take a real beating in harvesters, tractors, heavy 
trucks, and other rugged equip- 
ment. For light trucks, or farm 
cars, your war-time “MUST” 
is a long-lasting Exide. Buy to 
Last—Save to Win. 


~ 






you can 






Don’t buy anything 
| do without. 
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EXIDES ARE USED 
IN MORE THAN 100 
APPLICATIONS BY 
OUR ARMED FORCES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Want equipment that deserves a halo? 
Sound your Z for 






FARM OILS 


When you emphasize the z-z-z in 
Pennzoil, you ask for the Pennsylvania 
oil especially refined to combat sludge, 
varnish and corrosion. Piston rings, 
valves and bearings that are free from 
deposits operate smoothly and with 
little wear. Blowby and oil contami- 
nation are reduced. As a result your 
engines run better, last longer and 
need fewer repairs. : 

Farm machines must take the place 
of men at war if we are to produce all 
the food needed for Victory. Keep 
yours on the job. Get Pennzoil Motor 
Oil where you see the yellow oval sign 
—and be sure to sound your Z. 
BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY 






















_PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
Pennzoil Motor Oil + B.T & T. Oil * Gear Lubricants 
Tractor Chassis Lubricants «© Pennzoil Diesel Oils 








I See By the Ads 


I see by the ads 
in this paper 
where a boy has 
made him a dam 
across the 
branch and a 
little water 
wheel out of 
planks. At first 
I thought it was 
something the 
editor of this 
paper had put in but when I seen 
the name on it I thought maybe it 
might be a ad. Then I read it and 
after that I wasn’t sure for certain 
whether it was wrote by the editor 
or by a advertisin’ fellow. Anyhow 
I sure was glad I read what it said 
and I hope you do the same. I bet 
you Henry Ford was shore surprised 
when he seen what growed up 
from that water wheel. 


I see by the ads in this paper 
where there ain’t goin’ to be near 
enough tractors this year for every- 
body to have a new one. So them as 
has ’em had better see to it that they 
make ’em last a long time. I see by 
two ads in this paper where two fel- 
lows has already got corn up big 
enough to plow. I wonder where 
they live? I just barely got mine in 
the ground. But what I started to 
say was I hope you look up them ads 
and see what they say and take a 
lot better care of your tractor when 
you get one if you ain’t got one now. 

Well, I do declare! If I don’t see 
something in the ads in this paper 
that I saw last year. I reckon it must 
of been about this time: It’s that 
sack for totin’ water to the fields. I 
never would of believed hot sun- 
shine would cool water if I hadn’t of 





tried one of these sacks last year 
after Marthy broke our gourd. By 
the way, afore I forget it.I want to 
thank everybody as sent me them 
fine gourd seed last year so I could 
grow me another fine gourd. If yoy 
happen to break your water gourd, 
you might try one of these sacks,~ 
They won’t crack when you drop ’em, 
I’ve been telling you all a long 
time it pays to read the ads in this 
paper. It’s the best way in the world 
to keep up with what’s new. If you 


don’t believe it, just you turn to the 


ad in this paper where # tells how 


a man saves his hay when the sun 


ain’t shinin’. 


Just give him a little 


time between showers and he’s fix. 


ed. I might not of knowed anything 


about this business of dryin’ hay in. 
side the barn if I didn’t always read 
the ads in this paper. I hope you do 


the same. - Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER, 





* 


SIX RULES FOR 
PULPWOOD 


ORESTRY specialists give 
these six requirements for 
good pulpwood: 

1. Pulpwood should be green and 
sound and free from charred wood, 

2. It should be 4 to 12 inches in 
diameter at the largest place. 

3. It should be split when larger than 
12 inches and quartered when larger 
than 17 inches. 

4. Wood should be sawed 5 feet long. 

5. Knots and branches should be 
trimmed closely. 5 


6. Wood should be free of nails, 











metal, and wire. 
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How to Improve Your Hay on 


PROGRESSIVE FARMERS everywhere 
endorse the practice of salting hay 
and ensilage to improve flavor and 
food value. Salt helps hay to cure... 
brings out its natural sweetness. As 
for silage, not only is the flavor im- 
proved ... "but salt helps prevent 
spoilage. 

For salting hay, use 10 to 20 Ibs. 
of pure Sterling Granulated Salt per 
ton. 

For holding carotene content and 
retarding fermentation of moist 
legume ensilage, use 10 to 15 Ibs. of 
Sterling Granulated Salt per ton. 


Seeding SALT 


. for every farm use 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 











gAlty SAVE: 
SEND-FOR FREE >< ¥ 
HANDY FARMERS’ ca FH 
GUIDE! Mail coupon 


today*for your copy of 
this handsome pamphlet. 
Tells how much salt to 
feed cattle for health... 
how to improve hay and 
ensilage. Gives complete 
directions for meat curing : - ae = 
pickles, sauerkraut, vegetable salting... 

contains dozens of handy peer hiaw 






- au seueseeessaeaeee 
International Salt Co., Ine. ~ 
Dept. PFS, Scranton, Pa. ; 
Please send me a free copy of your 
Handy Farmers’ Guide. 
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Handy Devices 


Door Hinges 


I make nearly all my door -hinges from 
old horseshoes and scraps of iron. For a heavy 
door, the whole shoes can be used as shown. 

Henry Daugherty, 
Hardin County, Ky. 


Shop Idea 


I saw in the March issue the method used 
by Master Farmer D. W. Miller-of Texas in 
storing small bolts, screws, etc. I want to 
tell you how Master Farmer G. R. Jones of 
Arkansas County, Ark., stores such small 
articles in his workshop. He has saved all 
the two-pound wooden. cheese boxes for 
years. He sorts all bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, 
nails, etc., and puts one kind in each cheese 
box. He either nails a 
sample of the contents 
on the end of the box 
or nails a piece of spool 









Tooth from old 
y rake. 


on the end to be used as a knob. These boxes 


are placed side by side on a shelf built for the 
purpose. Mrs. G. R. Jones, 
Arkansas County, Ark. 


Gate Latch 


This is a positive gate latch livestock can- 
not rub open. One end of the spring is fas- 
tened to a board in the gate, the other to the 
slide latch. A hay rake tooth may gake a 
rather strong spring. A lighter spring, such 
as that on a binder head to hold back the 


grain or the one which holds the rear wind 
board on the binder deck, might be better. 
An ordinary screen door spring will be even 
better. I. W. Dickerson. 


Feed Saver 


The tip on the chicken feed hopper (see 
poultry section, this issue) is good business 
any year but it is being especially urged now 
when feed supplies are so short. Experts say 
that food wastage in ordinary hoppers (those 
without the lip and without reel or wire 
guards) may run as high as 20 per cent. 


Oiled Digger 


When digging post holes in heavy clay or 
gumbo soil, much time and work wasted in 
knocking the soil from the tod] can be saved 
if the blades of the digger are dipped in a 
bucket of waste oil at regular intervals. The 
oil film on the digger prevents sticking and 
makes the soil slip off easily when the digger 
is lifted. from the hole. Weyand Brendle, 

Fayette County, Tex. 


Farm Leaflets 


Edible Soybeans 
Flagstone Walks 
Squash Vine Borer 
Bad Flavors in Milk 
Good Whitewashes 
Control of Fleas Fruit Spray Calendar | 
Control of Moles Dairy Share-Farming 
Curing Pork in Warm Weather 


Fits in Dogs 
Tanning Hides 
Concrete Steps 
Scours in Calves 
Termite Control 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Poultry Handbook........ 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book....... 25 cents 
The Community Handbook.... 25 cents 


TORNCH PRM io ccc Ssh csp sasiavessasce 10 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 

















210 MILLIONS OF HOURS PER YEAR 
SAVED BY MILKING MACHINES 


Says Bureau of Agricultural Economics of U. S. Department of Agriculture 


MILKING MACHINES CALLED “‘WAR TOOLS””—USED MORE 
HOURS PER YEAR THAN ANY OTHER FARM MACHINERY 


ECOGNITION of the very impor- 

tant part that milking machines 
are playing in the war effort now 
comes from an important Govern- 
ment source which in the January 1944 
issue of “The Agricultural Situation” 
published by the Bureau of Agriculture 
of the U.S.D.A., says in part: “Milk- 
ing Machines have played an im- 
portant part in helping dairy 
farmers increase wartime produc- 
tion to peak levels . . . They have 
taken the place of men who went 
to war and helped those who lIack- 
ed physical strength and experi- 
ence to milk by hand. Without 
these machines many dairymen 
would have long since reduced 





their cow numbers. ...” The report 
also goes on to say: “With the ma- 
chines in use in 1943 labor needs for 
milking were at least 210 million hours 
less than would have been needed if all 
milking had been done by hand” and, 
“Annual average usage of milking ma- 
chines in 1944 was estimated to be 684 

hours per machine. This is 
’ higher than other important 
farm machinery.” 

We are proud of the part 
De Laval Milkers are taking 
in this great efforts There .are 
still many dairymen who need 
De Laval Milkers and we are 
doing our utmost to supply 
this urgent need. 


DE LAVAL SPEEDWAY MILKING SAVES ADDITIONAL TIME 


Even greater savings in time can be made by milking machine users 
by adopting the De Laval Speedway Method of Fast, Milking—fre- 
quently as much as half the time is saved as compared with older 
methods of milking machine‘operation. In addition, improved udder 
health, more and cleaner milk are usually obtained. The method is 
so simple that dairy farmers can use.it with any make of milker, but 


it works best with a De Laval. 


Ask your local De Laval Dealer about Speedway Fast Milking. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 
Some new De Laval Separators will be-available . . . but the quantity we are 


authorized to manufacture will not be sufficient to meet all 
the following points will help your present 


. Observance of 
Laval to give you the longest, most 


efficient service which was built into it. m 
1. Use only De Laval Separator Oil and check lubrication system as directed. 
2. Wash bowl and tinware immediately after each time separator is used. 


3. Turn bowl nut down firmly. 


THE DE 
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LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Free illustrated booklet helps 
keep all makes of farm trucks 
in good condition 


ANY farmers and their families 

realize that their crop produc- 
tion plans for the coming season may 
be seriously affected by a scarcity of 
adequate truck transportation. 

Farm motor trucks, under heavy 
use, have been wearing out fast. As 
a result, there may be difficulty get- 
ting many-crops to market. 

Truck care is vital 
The War Food Administration and 
other government agencies realize that 
it’s vital to the success of this year’s 
. food program to keep all farm trucks 
rolling. Neighborly co-operation by 
farmers in the use of their trucks is 
considered important. And endeavors 
are being made to mobilize more “‘for 
hire” motor trucks for farm hauling. 

To help you get better serv- 
ice out of your truck—no 
matter what make it is—no Ff 
matter how old it is—Stude- 











STUDEBAKER 


Pioneer and P. k Progress 


BUILDER OF WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES FOR THE 
BOEING FLYING FORTRESS — MULTIPLE - DRIVE 
MILITARY TRUCKS—OTHER VITAL WAR MATERIEL 








baker now offers free a new, 48-page, 
illustrated ready-reference booklet on 
the wartime care and maintenance of 


all makes of motor trucks. 


Every farmer needs it 


This valuable guide is not an ad- 
vertising piece. It tries to sell you 
nothing. It is yours absolutely free 
because Studebaker wants to do every- 
thing possible to help the nation’s 
“food fights for freedom” program. 
Get your free copy of this hand- 
book now and put your truck in shape 
for the long, hard job ahead of it. 
Remember, there’s no charge —no 
obligation—just ask for “Care and 
Maintenance of the Farm Truck” at 
any Studebaker dealer’s —or mail 
coupon below to Studebaker 
Truck Division, 
Dept. P-7, South 
Bend 27, Indiana. 








Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. P-7, 
| South Bend 27, Indiana 


| Mail your free Farm Truck Maintenance 
| booklet 
| 


to 


Name. 





Address 























HE is a three-star mother, 

with one son an Army pilot, 

one a Navy flier, one an Army 

cadet meteorologist — and a war- 
time job of her own to handle. 


When a letter came from the one 
who has been out in the Pacific 
for 15 months — much of the time 
| ina big Liberator bomber — she 
|- passed it on to us, with quite 
_ needless apologies about “a mere 
. mother’s pride” in her son’s good 
efforts. 


She sent it on because her son 
wrote: 


| “These engines fly behind are 
| built by Buick, so Ihave the ut- 
most faithin them. Y outake care 
of them and they'll take care of 
you.” 





And you can be mighty sure that 
made us feel good. 


But listen to what the mother 


added and see if you wouldn’t | 


feel both proud and a bit humble 
in the face of such obvious appre- 
ciation: 


“Thank God,” she wrote, “that 












Keep America Strong 


BUY WAR BONDS 





Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network ~ 


* BUICK pivision or GENERAL MOTORS ~ 


- 





a Pilots letter advises: - 
Cetter ty Gurck™ 


if our modern machines myst be 
used as instruments of war, 
Buick does build them. It means 
much to us mothers of men that, 
as they defy death in the skies, 
you have done your best to see 
them through.” 


Yes, we have done our best. And 
we are glad that best has been 
good enough to give fighting men 
faith in Buick-built war goods. 


But who wouldn’t try to better 
his best when to such faith you 
have added the sincere gratitude. 
of mothers who send their sons 
to fight for usP . 


Certainly we shall — every hour 
of every day — from now till 
Victory! 
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VERY mother knows how im- 
portant it is to surround her 
children with good books, mu- 
sic, and. pictures. She knows also that mem- 
orized poems, verses of scripture, and beauti- 
ful thoughts will trickle down into the heart 
as the years pass. Thus, for the delicate beauty 
\ of the design as well as the tender theme of 
affection between mother and daughter, the 
picture on this page could well be included in 
the decorations of a young girl’s room. . . . This 
lovely portrait, so expressive of the charming 
quality of motherhood, was paifited by Madame 
LeBrun herself. Not only that, but this artist, 
at the age of fifteen, painted her own mother’s 
picture in such a way that it made her 
famous. . . . All women who have sons “out 
yonder” somewhere will value the sentiment 
in V-MAIL FROM MOTHER. Mrs. Shillito, 
who wrote this poem to her own son overseas, 
agreed to share the thought with other mothers 
who would like to clip and mail the message. 





The Merry Month 


AS YOU PERHAPS KNOW, May marks the 
celebration of several American institutions. 
First, of course, is Mother’s Day. In 1974, as 
the result of the determined efforts of Miss 
Anna Jarvis of West Virginia, Congress set 
aside the second Sunday in May as Mother’s‘ 
Day. The enthusiastic Miss Jarvis resents 
deeply the commercialization of the holiday 
with “brought on” greeting cards to take the 
place of a personal letter and soaring prices 
in such Mother’s. Day specialities as candies 
and flowers. At this writing, we learn with re- 
gret that the woman who started a world-wide 





tribute to mothers is now seriously ill in a sani- 
tarium. .. . May is also a time when we stop and 

~take stock of national efforts for safe maternity. 
In this connection, it is heartening to know that 
Congress has passed a needed appropriation for 
the maternity care of the wives and babies of serv- 
icemen. ... Our appealing cover this month is in 
special recognition of Child Health Day, May 1. This 
day is announced each year by a special proclama- 
tion from our President that we direct our united 
efforts toward the care and health of our little 
children. His proclamation this year, however, 
calls for a broadening of the program to consider 
the gcreral well-being as well as the health of the 
child. .. . Not long afterwards, National First Aid 
Week (May 23-29) calls our attention to better care 
of all the family. (See Sally Carter’s article, in 
this issue, entitled “First Aid Is Beauty Aid.’”’).... 
Symbolizing the democracy we are now fighting to 
preserve, the eleventh annual National Folk Festi- 
val will be held in Philadelphia, Pa., this year; and 
National Music Week, in this merry month, is an- 
other effort to keep the lovely things alive. 





Rural Life Sunday 


Sing unto the,Lord a new song, and His praise from the 
ends of the earth; for while the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease. < 













Wy 


Such is the call to worship 
on the final holiday we men- 
tion—“Rural Life Sunday,” 
which always falls on the fifth 


Sunday after Easter, and 
hence on May 14 this year. Its 
purpose is “the invocation of 
God’s blessing upon the fruits 
of the soil and the cultivators 
of the earth, the considera- 
tion of justice for agriculture 
and the spiritual values of 
rural life.” Local agricul- 
tural organizations, such as 
4-H clubs, Future Farmers, 
the Farm Bureau, Grange, 
and the Farmers’ Union, are often willing to 
attend and share in the services. The following 
beautiful hymns are suggested for use: 


Break Thou the Bread of Life 

Fairest Lord Jesus 

For the Beauty of the Earth, 

God of the Earth, the Sky, the Sea 

O Lord of Heaven and Earth and Sea 
God Who Touchest Earth With Beauty 
This is My Father’s World 

When Morning Gilds the Skies 

Yes, God Is Good; in Earth and Sky 
God That Madest Earth and Heaven 


Further information about “Rural Life Sunday” 
programs may be had by sending a 3-cent stamp 
to Committee on Town and Country, Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A Book for Mothers 


“ANY MOTHER who herself loves books can 
make herself familiar with what is available for her 
children.” So writes Annis Duff in her- richly re- 
warding account of her family’s shared pleasure 
with books, This able author has made Bequest of 
Wings more than a book, with its complete lists of 


V-MAIL FROM MOTHER 
By Martha Lyman Shillito 


Look to the nearest, brightest star 
Somewhere out there, wherever you are. 
Safe-hid within its glowing heart, 
In words too tender to impart, 
You’ll find my treasured memories 
To bind our hearts across the seas. 
Beyond some valley of despair, 
Climb to the highest hill and share 
My hour of happy interlude 

Of faith and humble gratitude 
That each night you may read anew 
My constant love and need of you. 


33 









































recommended books, phon- 
HY, + 8raph records, and sources 
- where one may obtain prints 
UY for a family art collection. 
“y (The Viking Press, 


Yj. 
yy New York, $2.) 


it Happened in 
Kentucky 


“BECAUSE I want neith- 
er my son nor other moth- 
ers’ sons who serve on con- 
voys to make one unneces- 
sary trip, we did not use a 
single ration point this 
year.” The author of this 
statement—Mrs. Ralph 
Scearce of Shelby County, 
and president of the Ken- 
tucky Federation of Home- 
makers—believes that no 
farm homemaker can hear 
about the hardships of the 
English, our other Allies, 
or, most of all, our own 
servicemen, and still let 
weeds take the garden or 
let the tomatoes rot. A 

-leader by example as well 
as by word, Mrs. Scearce told 
me how they raise and con- 
serve every possible item at 
their farm home.... “I have 
done no more in giving my 
six sons to the service of 
our country than the woman 
who has given her only 
son,” remarked Mrs. R. O. 
Moberly, Madison County, 
Ky., as she told me how 
thankful she is that none of 
her sons are sick and that 
all have “stood up” so 
well. This six-star mother 

reported that she may soon increase the number to 
seven, since her 18-year-old son is getting ready 
to enter the armed forces. She is cheerfully serv- 
ing as co-chairman of her local surgical dressings 
committee; helps in drives for fats, Bonds, etc.; 
anc cans all the food she uses. 


No-Point, Low- 


Point Food 


TO ENCOURAGE the use 
of no-point and low-point 
food items, the WFA, OPA, 
and OWI launched a joint 
program in March. In regard 
to this program, the follow- 
ing home-grown items are 
“made to order” for farm 
folks: eggs (see Mary Au- 
trey’s article in the April is- 
sue), peanuts, peanut butter, 
chicken, fresh vegetables, 
fresh fruit, greens (both cul- 
tivated and wild), and fish 
from our own streams. Speak- 
ins of fish, any dngler in our South Atlantic 
and Gulf states knows that from April to Novem- 
ber the well known mullet is abundant, Although 
little known heretofore outside the South, this 
choice fish is worthy of more extensive use, so we 
suggest that special recipes are available from the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. . .. Also, we are 
reminded that when we do need to purchase, it re- 
lieves the pressure on the more scarce, high-point 
foods for us to consider macaroni, spaghetti, and 
other slow-moving items. ... In answer to a question 
often asked, the Government suggests that soap- 
making at home is not an economical use of fats 
needed in the war effort. 


If You Want World Peace 


WE HOPE YOU read and approved our “Four- 
Plank Platform for War and Peace” in thé April 
Progressive Farmer ... and that you have sent it to 
your Congressman or Senator or to some other influ- 
ential person with a word of comment. If not, it is 
not too late to do so now. 

The First World War failed to bring in world 
peace simply because too many plain men and 
women failed to demand proper action by Con- 
gress. We should not let that happen again. 


Inc., | 


 - 
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“Tied down, this Mother 
finds an interesting War Job 


A story told to KATE SMITH 
by Mrs. Esther Carter of Royal Oak, Mich 





YA IED DOWN at home with small 
'T children,” writes Mrs. Carter, 
“J had been fretting, wishing I 
could help in our country’s war 
activities. : 
“My husband is a foreman ina 
war plant and one night I made 
some Calumet cup cakes for his 
lunch box. He gave one away and 
soon the whole department gath- 
ered round. One man said he was 
sure those cup cakes would float 
in the air! : 
“So now I have a job, making 
cup cakes for those hard-working, 
hungry men...and I’m so happy. 








' us KNOW just how you feel, Mrs. 
4 Carter,” Kate writes, “Cheer. 
ng up our workers ‘ 
= a glow, too: 

ere’s more than one 
lake ‘Food Fight for “ited 
» I’ve found. We can do it 
not only by saving food, but by 
= “ <a Morale, . 
n now that all 
cakes have been real ote 
lifters—you can always depend 
on Calumet’s Double-Action fo, 
that same delicious lightness ‘ 
5 “Would you like a new fi d 
wich brea ‘d’s 


d for your husband’ 
lunch box? Here’s the aera 


and fighters 
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DATE NUT SANDWICH LOAF 


¥Y, cup chopped nut meats 

2 teaspoons grated orange rind 

1 egg, beaten until thick and fluffy 
l cup milk 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
2¥, teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 

¥%, teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons sugar 

Y, cup chopped dates 
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@ Sift flour once, measure, add 
baking powder, salt, and sugar, 
and sift again. Add dates, nuts, 
and orange rind, and mix carefully. 
Add egg and milk; stir until 


blended. Turn into greased loaf 
pan, 8x4x3 inches. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 1 hour and 
20 minutes, or until done. Store 
overnight before slicing. 


(AU measurements are level.) 





\ 








CALUMET 


The Double Acting 
Baking Powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


‘ * Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C BS Network 
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This low-point straw- 
berry scone ring is tasty 
and attractive as a spec- 
ial dish on Mother’s Day. 


NY mother is sure to get a favor- 

able majority report on straw- 
berry shortcake. We like.the follow- 
ing recipe for cake baked in a ring 
mold, because it is easy on.the su- 
gar and fat supplies. I tried using 
two tablespoons honey instead of su- 
gar, and the result was very ac- 
ceptable. 


Strawberry Scone Ring 

Two cups sifted enriched flour, 3 tea- 

spoons baking pewder, | teaspoon salt, 

1 tablespoon sugar, 2 to 4 tablespoons 
shortening, 1 egg, 74 to % cup milk, 1 
quart’ strawberries. 

Sift together flour, baking pow- 
der, salt, and sugar. Cut or rub in 
shortening. Beat egg, combine with 
milk, and add to flour mixture. Stir 
only until flour is well moistened. 
Pour batter into well greased 8-inch 
ring mold. Bake in moderately hot 
oven (400 degrees F.) for 20 to 25 
minutes. Then unmold and fill cen- 
ter with sweetened, crushed straw- 
berries. Garnish sides and top with 
whole berries. Serves six. 

Mrs. H. Scruggs, Gibson County, 
Tenn., is generous enough to share 
with us the three following recipes: 


Strawberry Honey 


If you have some overripe or 
misshaped strawberries, this recipe 
is a convenient way to use them. 
First, wash and cap berries. Then 
crush, add 1 cup water for each quart 
berries, and cook slowly for 15 min- 
utes. Drip through jelly bag, meas- 
ure, and return to fire. When boil- 
ing vigorously, add half as much 
sugar as juice. Boil rapidly until the 
mixture reaehes the consistency of 
honey. Pour into sterilized jars, 
partly seal; then process five minutes 
and seal. Use as sauce for ice cream, 
pancakes, etc. 


Strawberry Shrub 


Place 4 quarts berries and 1 quart 
vinegar in stone jars, and cover with 
cheesecloth. Stir the berries daily 
for 3 or 4 days (not over 3 days if the 
weather is warm). Strain, without 
squeezing, and pour into a kettle. 
Then add 1 pound sugar for each 
pint of liquid. Boil 5 minutes, bot- 
tle, cork, and seal. Dilute with water 
when serving. 


Marshmallow Ice Cream! 
Eighteen marshmallows, 1 cup cream, 
1 cup milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Heat milk and marshmallows un- 
til the latter dissolve. (Do not boil.) 
Whip cream, fold in milk mixture 
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when cool, and add vanilla. Stir 
while freezing. 

“From now on, pickled eggs will 
be on my picnic shelf,” I resolved 
when a friend contributed this wor- 
thy dish to our first spring picnic. 
Here is. the recipe: 


Pickled Eggs 


Six eggs, 1 cup white vinegar, 3 cups 
water, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
mixed pickling spices. 


Let eggs simmer for about 30 min- 
utes. Drop in cold water, and re 
move shells. Prepare the pickling 
solution from the vinegar, water, 
salt, and mixed pickling spices tied 
ina bag. Add eggs to the boiling so- 
lution and leave until they are well 
heated. Pack into sterile jars, cover 
to within % inch of top with the hot 
pickling syrup, and seal. For a bit 
of color, try using syrup from spiced 
beets, if you like, as a pickling solu- 
tion. However, if you do, it is well 
to use the eggs soon, for the beet 
solution may not be strong enough to 
preserve the eggs. 

From Mrs. Mariam Belle Shaffer, 
Matagorda County, Tex., come in 
structions for making a spring salad 
that wakes up sleepy appetites: . 


Spring Salad 


Two heads lettuce, 6 to 12 young onions, 

4 slices bacon, % cup vinegar, 4% tea- 

spoon salt, % teaspoon black pepper, 1 
teaspoon sugar, 2 hard-cooked eggs. 


Chop lettuce and-onions coarsely. 
Cut bacon in 1-inch pieces and fry 


until crisp. Remove from pan and ~ 


keep warm. Add salt, sugar, pepper, 
and vinegar to the drippings. Heat 
to boiling point; then add prepared 
lettuce and onions. Stir and toss 
until well coated with the seasoned 
vinegar and until slightly wilted. 
Remove to a heated bowl, and gar- 


‘nish with the bacon and coarsely 


chopped eggs. Serve while hot. 
Here is another dessert for all ages 
and sizes: 


Plain Baked Custard 


Four cups scalded milk, 6 eggs, 8 table- 
spoons butter, % teaspoon salt, 4% tea- 
, spoon vanilla, % cup-sugar. 

Scald milk; combine eggs, sugar, 
galt, and flavoring; stir into milk. 
Pour into custard cups or baking 
dish. Then place in pan of hot water 
and cook in slow oven until firm. 


A knife blade run into the center of 


the custard will come out clean 
the custard is firm. 
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@ You farmers’ wives are making 

' a vital contribution to Victory by 

providing the wholesome meals 

that put stamina in the men who 
od are growing food for our fighters. 
A Those of you who own a NESCO 
r, kerosene range can cook in more 
d comfortable, more enjoyable 
kitchens. Not only does your 
r NESCOQ cook and bake with high 
t efficiency but it’ gleaming white 
: enamel finish beautifjes your kitch- 
i en. What’s more, the NESCO is so 
r wonderfully easy to keep clean and 
t "grease free. Yes, if you have a 


NESCO you’re lucky. 


Worth Waiting For 


Like you women on the farm front, 
we are doing our utmost in the 
war effort. That’s why we have had 
to make fewer NESCO ranges— 
why you may not be able to get one 
just when you want it. But ask your 
dealer to reserve one for you when 
they are available. A NESCO is 
4 worth waiting for! 





We look forward to 
theday whenwecan 
again supply NEsco 
Kerosene Ranges in 
all models. 





NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING COMPANY 


The World’s Largest 
Manufagurers of Housewares 
272 N. 12th St. ¢ Milwaukee, Wis. 














~The Clothes 


Counselor 








By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


RETTY and fresh as a daisy are 
the new spring and summer cot- 
ton frocks now being worn by South- 
ern farm women and girls, and al- 
most every* wearer can proudly say, 
“IT made it myself.” 
One reader who would like to join 
this group, writes: 
“T have neve: done 
any sewing because M3 
I never seemed ‘to Coat 
have time. Now I ty ~ fy! 
want: to make some a7 ©) 
simple, easy-to-laun- y 
der dresses, but I 
don’t know how to 
go about it.” 
* B.H., Kentucky. 


For the inex- 
perienced dress- 
maker, Progres- 
sive Farmer de- 
sign 3480 is a. 
good One to use 
because of its 
simplicity and its 
new features— 
the U-neckline 
and the cape 
sleeves. First, 
after checking 
the measure- 3480 
ments of the pat- $’7fs. \ 
tern with your 












This charming dress is simple 
to make. In sizes 12 to 20, 36 
to 44. To order, see coupon 
on page 42. 





measurements, make the necessary 
pattern alterations; this may save 
tiresome fitting later. A complete 
easy-to-follow guide is included; 
study it carefully and you need have 
no fear of failure. 

It is almost always better to do 
the hemming after the dress has 
hung on a hanger in the closet over- 
night. This will help to prevent an 
uneven hemline after the garment 
has been worn several times. 

Another reader writes that she 
buys her dress patterns one size too 
large to allow for shrinkage, since 
she makes cotton wash dresses most 
of the time. This is not advisable, be- 
cause dresses usually shrink more 
in length than anywhere else and 
this will not be taken care of in an 
oversized pattern. -The safest plan 
is to shrink the material before cut- 
ting by dipping it in a pan of hot 
water and hanging it out to dry. Do 
not wring or hang in the sun. When 
still slightly damp, iron, and cut dress 
by a pattern that fits properly. 

“Last year, moths got in my woolens. I 
don’t have a cedar chest or a cedar-lined 
closet to put them in. What is the next best 
thing to do to keep the moths away?” 

4 Mrs. L. ]. T., Oklahoma. 


The very best thing, even when 
you do have a cedar chest, is to store 
the garments perfectly clean. Wash 
them if you can, because in most 
cases, correct washing is preferable 
to dry cleaning. Store sweaters in 
clean, tightly-closed, half-gallon jars. 
Well washed and well closed lard 
cans are useful for this, too, if the 
garment is carefully folded. Have 
your winter coat dry cleaned, and 
if you don’t have it put in a moth- 
proof bag, make the bag it’s in moth- 
proof by sealing at botfom and top 
so there are no openings. 

No matter where you store your 
woolens, absolute cleanliness is the 
best prevention against moths. 


. 





We're doing a whale of 
alot of HOME CANNING 












Zi celain- 
fined Oo 
Vacu-Seal 
(2-piece 
metal cap) 
ideal (all- 
glass jar) 


No. 10 Glass 
Top Seal Cap 


, Batt Jar used, canning success 


tions in leaflet in each box of jars. For com- 
plete canning methods and recipes send 10¢ 
for the famous Batt BLug Book. 
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this year: 


**WE’RE PUTTING UP row after row of 
delicious home-canned fruits and veg- 
etables. Capturing each at its flavor 
peak—preparing it just the way our 
family prefers. 

“Last year the Ball Blue 
Book was my ‘bible’ for many 
weeks and thanks to it, every- 
thing turned out splendidly. 
Your book is a God-send to 


home canners.” 
(From a customer's letter.) 









Can the Ba.t way! Do as mil- 
lions’ of women have for more> 
than 60 years. Actually your 
home canning becomes a real 
pleasure — besides, it gives you: 

Nourishing fruits and vege- 
tables with the flavor your 
family likes. 

Balanced diet the year ‘round 
at a savings of points and money. 

The thrill of filling your own 
pantry! 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A 

















CAN WITH CARE — Re- 
gardless of the type of 


is assured by following instruc- 
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HINTS For HOME BAKERS 


Tender, Crusty Rolls without Kneading! 


Make them with Fleischmann yellow label Yeast 










the onf, 7 
ly tresh yeast with more LXTRA vitamins 
pe * 
pos NO-KNEADING BREAD ROLLS 
f bes . Fieischmann’s Yeast 2 tabl 
? Skauwinen eee z ablespoons sugar 
i 4 cup Shortening bi pen 3 ia 
2 % teaspoons Salt 3 ‘4 oun = 
issolve yeast in luk gl 
ewarm : 
Pipa hewtt one boiling "en oa shortening, Salt and sugar in 






en lukewarm add 
A yeast 
ke a soft dough; beat att 


aten egg; mix Well, Add flour to ma 
wl, cover with plate andc 


Place dough in 8Teased bo 
























"NEW WARTIME EDITION OF FLEISCHMANN’S 


FAMOUS RECIPE BOOK! 


Clip and pie ome penny 
your 








post card Tee copy Name 
of Fleischmann’s newly re- 
vised ‘The Bread Basket.” Address 








Dozens of easy recipes for 
bread, rolls, desserts. Address 
















Standard Brands,GrandCen- Town or City. County. 
tral mex, Box 477, New 
York 17, N. Y. State 


i i al siete so din dbs: stip lime iniion Si alte ates aie 


SWEEPING THE GOUNTRY! THIS NEW 
NATURAL WAY TO KEEP REGULAR 


2, 


U 


iM A GLASS OF WATER 
\ 


FIRST THING ON ARISING 





















Assures normal regularity for most 
people. And it’s good for you! Over 
8,000,000 now take lemons for health. 





| This simple health drink, lemon and water, 
| _ in most cases makes harsh laxatives wholly 
' wnmmnecessary. ~ 
| #f you are like most people, you'll find 
» _ that lemon and water, taken frst thing on aris- 
| ing, insures prompt, normal elimination day 
| after day. And unlike harsh laxatives, which 
| istitate the system and impair nutrition, 
| lemon and water is good for you! 
- Ahealithful habit. Lemons are among the 
richest sources of vitamin C, supply valuable 


e LEMON and WATER 
. eocfirst thing on arising 


amounts of B, and P, They alkalinize—aid 
digestion. Lemon and water has a refreshing 
tang, too—clears the mouth, wakes you up, 
Starts you going. . 
Try this morning health drink ten days. Juice 
of one lemon in a glass of water first thing 
when you get up. 

P.$. Some prefer the juice of one lemon in 
a half glass of water with 4 to % teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) added. Drink as 
the foaming quiets. 





BUY MORE 
‘WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
















By BETTY JONES 


BONNET AND BOOTEE set de- 

- signed for the very small infant, to 

make him look even more adorable. 

Crochet it in beautiful cotton for 
him to wear in warm weather. 

















1064—-DUTCH BOY patchwork quilt, 
to make from scraps, is charming for a 
child’s room. Use the design in decorat- 
ing the curtains, too. 












585—ALPHABET DESIGNS are inter- 
esting to the little folks and are easy for ™ 
them to embroider on aprons, bibs, cur- 
tains, etc. Start them sewing early! 

















Right—CROCHETED PIC- 
TURE HAT, with a draw- 
string bag to match, will add 
a bright finish to your spring 
and summer ensembles. 
























Left — PINEAPPLE DE- 
SIGN, always beautiful and 
popular, is unusually attrac- 
tive in this chair set. 
Crocket now, and replace 
your slipcovers this fall. 
































Order leaflets containing 
directions for these items: 







Bonnet and Bootee Set........ 3 cents 
Alphabet Embroidery 










Motifs No. 585...........:.. 10 cents 
Dutch Boy Quilt Design . 
BHO, TOG4. bo itches 10 cents 
Picture Hat and Bag.......... 3 cents 
Pineapple Chair Set............ 3 cents 






Bride’s Shower Tablecloth.. 3 cents 


Ten-cent and _ three-cent 
items will be sent separately. 
Mail your order to Home De- 
partment, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, or Raleigh. Any one will 
serve you. 








A a, Be 


For the bride’s shower luncheon, put 
Grandmother’s old glass “jelly stand” 
inside a large glass bowl, fill"both with 
short-stemmed_ roses, and place in 
center of this crocheted tablecloth. 
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@ If you are tired 
out from a day’s 
work, you aren’t 
being fair to your 
family or to your- 
self. Sit down and 
read these sugges- 
tions, because they 
were written espe- 
cially for you! 


S. OT 


LAN AHEAD, and your work 
will seem easier: 


3 1. See that all the work areas are 

; well lighted. 

he 2. Wear comfortable and safe work 

clothes. A dress that’s too tight, for 
.—- instance, can wear you out almost 

as soon as you start. 

3. Rest a little before becoming 

really tired. Plan your day’s work 

to allow short rest periods of 5 to 15 
minutes in morning and afternoon. 
Remember that several short rest 
periods relieve fatigue better than 
one long one. Learn to relax, too, 
whenever you sit or lie down. Try 
“letting go” as if you were an old 
shoe, or feeling “limp” as if you were 
a rag doll. 

4. Alternate heavy and light work. 
| ._ Scatter heaviest household activities 
2% throughout the week. Rest from 
ironing by sitting down beside the 
radio for a half hour of darning. 
Spread out jobs so that heavy house- 
work, such as housecleaning and 
family sewing, will not be necessary 
at the same time as heavy farm work. 
Plant a continuous 








By 
LILLIAN KELLER 


Specialist in Clothing and 
Home Management, : 
Tennessee Extension 

Service 


knees or by getting 
down on one knee, but 
keep the back erect. 

5. Raise the weight 
gradually .(a sudden 
effort invites strain) 
by straightening legs. 
Use leg and shoulder muscles in- 
stead of back muscles. 

6. Carry the weight as close as pos- 
sible to the center of your body. It 
is easier on the back muscles, how- 
ever, to carry an object on your 
shoulder instead of in front of you. 
Do not waste energy by holding the 
object any longer than necessary. 

7. Divide the load whenever pos- 
sible and make several trips. 


GET THE FAMILY to help you, 
and make good use of that help: 

1. Children will be more interest- 
ed in lending a hand to chores 
around the house if they are allowed 
to choose their own tasks. 

2. Also, most children and adults, 
too, respond better to “Let’s do it!” 
than to “You do it!” a 

3. Do not just tell a child to do a 
job and then expect him to do it 
perfectly. Take time to show him 
how and to explain why it should 
be done. 

4. Work with him the first time, 
helping, giving directions, and cor- 

recting- mistakes. 





garden to avoida 
heavy canning load 
atone time. 

5. However, don’t 
turn your planning 4 
into worry— replace 
worry with action, 
and avoid self-pity. 


POSTURE 
counts, too, in the 
energy-saving game: 

1. Sit down for 


BAD 


5. Then have him 
do it by himseff 
while you watch and 
make suggestions if 
necessary. 

6. Do not be too 
critical of small chil- 
dren ’s efforts. In- 
stead, encourage 
them and praise 
them all you can. 


STAY HEALTHY 





: tasks whenever pos 
sible, for standing 
uses 8 per cent more 

. energy than sitting. 
‘Also, adjust the 
height of stool and 
working surfaces so 

they are right for 

)E- each other. 





nd 4 2 “Stop the 
ac- stoops!” Stooping 
et. = | takes 43 per cent 
ace more energy than 
1. : standing, and work- 











and build up resist- 
ance to disease, 
which drains away 
your vitality: 

1. Eat adequate, 
nutritious meals, 
and always drink 
plenty of water. . 

2. Get enough 
sleep. Learn to relax 
and forget your 
worries when you go 
to bed. 

3. Avoid the 








ing surfaces that are 


BAD. Gooo 





masts ast spread of colds in 





too low take twice as 

much energy as those that are too 
high: In many cases, it’s very easy to 
adjust your working sugfaces to the 
proper height. For example, blocks 
of wood may be placed under table 
legs to give more height. 


AVOID STRAIN when moving 
heavy objects. It’s all in knowing 
7° how to take hold; 
Bis 1. Push or pull by rolling, sliding, 
- @ ~~‘ or dragging whenever possible, in- 
stead of lifting. Be sure that there 
is no grease on your hands or the 
Object to be lifted, that there is no 
oil or water on the floor, and that 
the weight is not too heavy. 
2. Before moving it, have a clearéd 
’ Space prepared for it. 
' 3. When ready to pick it up, stand 
close to the object. Face it with feet 
far enough apart to be comfortable 
(the length of the shoe is a good 
le), so you can lift the object as 
t up” as possible. 
4. When the article is on the floor, 
down to the job by bending the 


* 










the family by having 
everyone wash his hands often and 
use an individual towel and drink- 
ing glass.. Also, see that anyone 


with a cold covers his face when - 


sneezing and coughing. Finally, wash 
dishes in hot, soapy water and rinse 
them in boifing water. 


4. Keep the home and farm health- 
ful. See that screens are kept re- 
paired; and if the toilet is an outdoor 
one, see that it is fly-tight, scrupu- 
lously clean, and be!ow the level of 
the house and the water supply. 


IN THE busy summer months 
ahead, you’ll want to be full of 


* energy, so let’s follow the rules 


above now and through the year. 


Correction—We're sorry! If you tested 
yourself by Miss Keller’s “quiz” entitled 
“How Safe Is Your Home?” in our March 


issue, you should have answered “‘No” in- : 


stead of “‘Yes” to Question No. 9, in order 
to score a point. All the other questions 
should have been answered with “Yes.” Our 
apologies to Miss Keller and to you. 


4 * 





Pret Sergeant wdngul 


SAYS GRACIE (4-1-1) ALLEN 





1. Gracie—George Burns, I bet you 
don’t even know that sergeants always 

’ tell the new soldiers about how Swan 
is four swell soaps in one! 
George—Gracie, you’re imagining 
things again. 





3. Gracie —I most certainly did! That 
is, [mean, sort of. Or almost, practically. 
George —All right, Gracie, all right 
Just tell me what you did hear. 
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2. Gracie —Well, I heard it with my 
own eyes... ina real army camp. This 
sergeant was practically shouting how 
Swan is four swell soaps in one.. . 
wonderful for. babies, dishes, duds, and. 
bath. : 


George —You actually heard that, 
Gracie? Word for word? 


4. Gracie —Well, all the time these 
soldiers were marching the sergeant 
kept yelling: “SWAN, two, three, fourt 
SWAN, two, three, four!” And if that 
isn’t saying Swan is four swell soaps in 
one, I’m crazy. Or am I, George? 








Two convenient sizes 
—Large and Regular 


UNCLE SAM SAYS . 
DONT WASTE SOAP/ 


MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY. CAMBRIDGE. HASSE, a 
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44 SWELL SOAPS IN ONE 










TUNE IN TO 


GEORGE BURNS & GRACIE ALLEN 
TUESDAY NIGHTS, CBS © 
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| These help to feed ’em— 
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Make the most 
of every bit of 
local fruit! 


Sure-Jell—the modern powdered pec- 
tin—jells jellies with a half-minute 
boil . . . jams jams with a minute boil! 
You average nine finished glasses in- 
stead of the six you’d have with 
grandma’s old-time, “cook-down” 
recipes and the same amount of fruit! 








pmget 65, HOME-TESTED 


pes In EVERY 
pot or SURE VELL 
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America’s Fastest-Selling Powdered Pectin 


Clean your plate, 
use all the 
leftovers! 


Substitute 
plentiful foods for 
scarce foods! 
Jams, jellies, are such delicious alter- 
nates for butter—and they’re easy to 
make with Sure-Jell. You get a sep- 
arate recipe for every kind of fruit! 












Quick! Serve these delicious spreads 
at breakfast, lunch, dinner—to help 
the dullest rationed meal taste wonder- 
ful. Jams and jellies made with Sure- 
Jell have extra-special goodness, for 
Sure-Jell’s short boil saves all the 
sun-ripe flavor of the fruit! 









A Product of 


General Foods 
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Product 
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The Dressmaker’s Delight 


3791—An adorable basque-dirndl for the sweet young 
thing. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2% yards 35-inch mate- 
rial, % yard contrasting. 


3637—A jumper with a double life. Wear it with or 
without the blouse. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, jumper, 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric; blouse, 1 % yards. 


i 
pee 
oil 


3792—This gingham ‘suit is a morale builder! Sizes 
8 to 16. Size 12, 3 yards 35-inch material. 


3432—Good for summer shopping—a casually beau- 
tiful suit. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 48. Size 18, 5% yards 
35-inch fabric, 57% yards rickrack. 


°2779—A shirtwaister with a tricky cut that gives more 
freedom. Sizes 12 to-20, 36 to 48. Size 36, 3% yards 
35-inch material. 


3475—Slim lines and U-shaped neckline make this 
just the thing for summer dates. Sizes 11 to 19. Size 
15, 2% yards 35-inch material, 6% yards rickrack. 


3729—Make more than one of these to slip into 
quickly every morning for that cheerful look at break- 
fast. Sizes 12°to 20, 36 to 46. Size 36, 3% yards 35- 
gnch material, 3% yards ruffling. 

3802—-The new shoulder line of this dress makes it 


different and exciting. Sizes 14 to 20, 36 to 46. Size 
36, 3 yards 35-inch fabric. 
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PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH PATTERNS ARE NOT SENT C. O. D. 


Name 





Street or R.F.D. . 





P. O. 












Pattern Number . sh: SRD insajiccheneconcnneceti 


Pattern Number..... Size. 





Mail order to Pattern Department,, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fashion Magazine for 10 cents, check here ( ~ ). 
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Designs for Flattery 


2726—Make this one in gingham. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 
to 46. Size 36, 4% yards 35-inch, 4 yards ruffling; 
matching cap No. 2795, 3% yard. 

3804—For graduation and summer afternoons. Sizes 
10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch, 1% yards banding. 

3786—Cool as a mountain breeze. Sizes 10 to 20, 
36 to 42. Size 16, 33% yards 35-inch material. © 


3714—Superbly designed. Sizes 14 to 20, 36 to 50. Z, 
Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch, % yard contrasting. Y 


2742—Get your sunshine in a jumper with bolero. Oo g i 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. ; 


3489—A princess dress is corafortable and pretty. 
Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 42. Size 36, 4 yards 35-inch fabric, 


274 
Yagi... i 
2 yards lace edging. . q 
2783—Keep her brown. Sizes 6 months,-1, 2, 3, 4 17 | : 
\ 
i 
b 


vears. Size 2, 13@ yards 35-inch, 1 yard ruffling. 
3781—A pinafore to please any young miss. Sizes 
2 to 8. Size 4, 2 yards 35-inch material. \ 
3806—Dress your sunbonnet baby in matching frock, “or 
hat. Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8, 2% yards 35-inch material. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 38. 

















AT YOUR SERVICE, HOMEMAKERS! 














Entertainment Home Improvement 
Old-Times Graduation Party ......... 3 cents How to Paper Walls....................... 3 cents 
Community Barbecue and Picnic...... 3 cents Improvised Equipment for the Patient 3 cents 
>a aginbene ieee 10 cents Needlework 
ood Preservation Glove Pot Holder (Crochet). ......... 3 cents 
Latest Helps on Canning, Drying.... Free Clover Tablecloth (Crochet) 3 cents 
ing, Preserving with Honey:... 3 cents Star and Crescent Piecework Quilt. 3 cents 
Handicrafts Popularity 
Make a Shuck Doormat.........cs:ss-s000--- 3 cents Rules for Successful Marriage ........... 3 cents 
3 cems 


1 een aena 


Shuck Hat, Bags.............c.sccssossvssseon 3 cents Stop Twiddling Your Thumbs}... 









Mail your order to. Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you, 





i 
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WHEN EXAMINING BABY IN HOSPITAL, DOCTOR WEARS STERILE GARMENTS TO PROTECT INFANT 
















What doctors say 
about baby skin 
















Important to every mother: A leading medical journal asked 
6,000 physicians, including most U. S. baby specialists, 
these vital questions about baby care. Read answers below: 





"nati 


QUESTION: “Should oil be used 

all over baby’s body daily?” 
ANSWER: 3 out of 4 physicians said yes— 
helps prevent dryness, chafing. (Most im- 
portant—antiseptic oil helps protect baby’s 
delicate skin against harmful germs). 





QUESTION: “Do you favor the 
use of oil on baby’s skin?” 
ANSWER: Over 95% of physicians said yes. 
Hospitals advise the same (almost all 
hospitals use Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil 
—because it’s antiseptic). 





QUESTION: “Up to what age 

should oil be used on baby?” 
ANSWER: Physicians said, on average, 
“Continue using oil until baby is over 6 
months old:’ Many advised using oil as 
long as 12 to 18 months. 





QUESTION: “‘Should oil be used 

‘ after every diaper change?” 
ANSWER: $ out of 4 physicians said yes. 
(Antiseptic baby oil helps prevent diaper 
rash caused by the action of germs in con- 
tact with wet diapers). 










QUESTION: “Should 
baby oil be antiseptic?” 















ANSWER: 4 out of 5 physicians said baby oil should be antiseptic. Only one widely-sold baby 
oil is antiseptic—Mennen. Helps check harmful ps : heat, 
diaper rash, impetigo, other irritations. Hospitals find that Mennen is mildest, safest, 
keeps baby’s skin smoothest. A special ingredient soothes itching, smarting. Use the best 
for your baby —Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil. 
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Today flasher signal lights and invasion- 
barge searchlights are more important 
than hand lanterns at home. Burgess 
Batteries go first to the men who 
need them most, so we'll all have to 
take better care of what batteries we 
may have. Keep them cool and dry... 
use them as little as possible and rest 
them as often as possible. 


/BURGESS BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION'S SERVICE 
On the Fighting Front-—— On the Home Front 


FREE BATTERY HINTS—Write BURGESS BATTERY CO. Dept. 544, FREEPORT, it, 





s Ever 


As HIGH ~ 
in Quality 
s Ever 

LOW © 

in Price 4 z3 
You SAVE when you 
buy. You SAVE when 
you bake, with... 


As 


Clabber Girl Y: 


CLABBER GIRL goes wi 
the best of everything, for baking SS 


CLABBER | 
aking JSOWAET 


kK E HA UTE 





INDIANA 





Watch for the trademark on every article you buy 





How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM * 21070 etiae 


ator or hand freezer 


Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with 
— cream, top milk, or even 
whole milk. Easy... no eggs, 
no cooking, Readily digesti- 
ble. Recipes in package. At 
grocers and druggists. 


- JUNKET’ 
RENNET TABLETS 


G wean a -—_ 
= FREE TRIAL OOFER 5 “| 





















*“*THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,”’ 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. ¥. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) | 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
*‘Junxer’’ Renner Tascets and Recipes to | 




















DASH of imagi- 

nation, a spatter- 
ing of paint, and a few 
drops of elbow grease 
will transform your 
ugly, old-fashioned 
furniture and bric-a- 
brac into usable 
beauty. Bring out the 
pieces that you pack- 
ed in the attic ten 
years ago because 
they were “dat- 
ed” and put new 
life into them. 











- 
r 


ing lamps made of odds and 


LAMPS WITH a special appeal for 
the farm home can be made from 
ordinary things like jugs, jars, and 
cans. All they need is the necessary 
wiring, some paint, and a plain white 
shade. 


The old coffee pot shown on this 
page had its face lifted with an over- 
all coat of black paint. When it was 
dry, the colorful touches were added. 
The stone turpentine jug was paint- 
ed white and three bright colors 
were immediately dropped at the 
top and allowed to run down and mix 
with the wet white. It also has a 
quaint charm when left unpainted. 
The round pot- 
tery jar and the 
glass jar were 
painted and deco- 
rated in a simple 
manner to pre- 
serve their origi- 
nal charm. 


SHOESHINES 
from a gay shoe- 
shine box, which 
doubles as a 
handy kitchen 
stool, are fun. 
Make one for 
your kitchen out of an old box by 
hinging the top in the center and 
painting the entire box in bright 
colors. Or why not add 
uprights, as we did, 
and have a chair that 
you could use for stor- 
ing other things, too? 


OLD PICTURE 
FRAMES have as many 
lives as a cat—or even 
more. One frame may 
be separated into sev- 
eral frames and alJ of 
them will have a va- 
riety of uses. For any 
use, however, clean the 
frame first, especially 
one with deep carving. 
Oval frames, with 
varnished and waxed 
plywood centers, make* 
attractive trays. Make a 
shallow wooden box 
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Bright lights shine from these fascinat- 
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FURNISHINGS 





with three shelves and 
fasten it to the back of 
one frame. There you have 
a handsome _ shadow-box 
wall shelf to display your 
collection of glass figures 
or china cups. Paint the 
whole thing white and 
hang it on the wall. Minus 
the shelves, it becomes a 
lovely background for a 
potted plant. 


The larger, sess elabo- 
rate frame can be made 
ends. into a coffee table, or the 

top for a young girl’s 
dressing table. Plywood or heavy 
glass will make a good foundation, al- 
though the plywood will need a good 
coat of paint and the glass will need 
a supporting structure of wood. For 
added beauty, insert a large blotter, 
a piece of colored wallpaper, or a 
map between the wood and the glass. 


GIVE NEW life to your Progres- 
sive Farmer map or any other beau- 
tifully colored map, by framing it to 
hang over the radio or the mantel. 
Or use one of the colored maps to 
cover boxes, wastepaper baskets, 
lampshades, or books, and apply two 
coats of shellac for a permanent fin- 
ish. Cover your card tabie with a 
large map, or slip a map under the 
glass top of a desk or coffee table. 
Take an old screen, or build the 
frame for a new one, and use maps 
for the body. 


WHEN WE VISITED Mrs. L. L. 
Mackey of Gregg County, Tex., we 
saw that she had repainted the 
walls and ceiling of her home over 
old wallpaper, with a quick-drying 
paint. The paper had lost its bright- 
ness, but it was a good foundation 
for the paint which dried in a few 
hours, making a gay, cheerful room 


_-from a drab, colorless one. 


TRY MAKING attrdctive book 
ends of bricks by gluing 
a felt base on them, or 
fill old stone or pottery 
jugs with sand and. use 
them for doorstops. 


THAT OLD round- 
top trunk that seems as 
useless as the junk 
stored in it, probably 
has good lines for a 
useful chest. Miss 
Lucille King, home 
demonstration a gent, 
Knox County, Tex., 
showed us one that was 
lined with bright wall- 
papér. The outside was 
made attractive by gild- 
ing the metal work and 
painting and varnishing 
the wooden parts. 








one will serve you. 


A BUSINESS UNIT FOR YOUR KITCHEN 


If your recipes, cookbooks, and letters are always 
astray; or if you like to write letters to your soldier boy 
while dinner is cooking and can never find your pencil 
and stationery, why not build a kitchen desk that may 
be placed on a wall or small shelf? The directions for 
this kitchen business unit may be found in our booklet BUILT-IN KITCHEN 
EQUIPMENT. Order for 10 cents from Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 

















































































g ANYONE CAN PUT UP FINE 
CANNED FOODS THE DIXIE WAY! 


DIXIE 


HOME AND COMMUNITY 
CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Economical, easy to operate ...available with- 
out priorities or ration board certificates. 


This year do your canning the quick, 
easy way... in tin cans. Can more, 
too. You’ll be patriotically cooperat- 
ing to help food fight for freedom, and 
you’ll have more nutritious, delicious 
low-cost meals. For better results use 
this DIXIE equipment: 


RETORTS . . . steam pressure 
cookers for community can- 
ning that preserve all the whole- 
some goodness of the food with 
a minimum of work. Three 
sizes: cook capacity 58, 175 or 
185 No. 2 cans. 


SEALERS . . . double-seamers 
that seal covers on cans right... 
tight...in one simple hand oper- 
ation. Adjustable for No. 2 or 
3 cans. 





AND CONTINENTAL CANS... 
SS bright, tight tins that give 
roe food every protection. Plain or 
4 gw enamel lined. Available in un- 
limited quantities. Sizes: No. 2 

(pint); No. 3 (quart). 


FREE! 72-page Recipe and Instruction 
Boaklet with each equipment order. 


Write Dept. B-2 








for information and prices. 


DIXIE CANNER DIVISION 


OF CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 











@® @ Famous knitted copper pot- 
we, cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
SS « « » when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N::J.,U.S.A. 














@ The high standards 

built into Sentinel Radios now 
Serving their owners during the war—and into 
the military radio equipment now serving on 
every front—will continue to. serve the public 
when Sentinel again produces civilian radios. 
There'll be a new Sentinel for you, someday, all 
the better for its intensive wartime development, 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, lil. 













~ ° 
Sentinel 
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When a “speck” gets in your eye, 
wash it out with boiled, cooled water 
or boric acid solution in a medicine 
dropper. —Courtesy Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 


First Aid Is 
Beauty Aid 


By SALLY CARTER 


ON’T wait until someone gets 

hurt around the home or farm 
—let National First Aid Week (May 
22 to 28) remind you now that a first 
aid course is practical and a patri- 
otic duty today. Also, it may inci- 
dentally prove to be an aid to good 
looks, for just a minor accident may 
detract from your appearance. 


Minor burns are likely to get too 
little attention from the busy house- 
wife. Yet they easily become in- 
fected and may leave unsightly 
scars. Cover the burned area quick- 
ly with clean gauze soaked in a so- 
lution of baking soda or borax (1 
teaspoon to a glass of water), or with 
vaseline, cold cream, sweet oil, Car- 
ror. oil (linseed oil and limewater), 
or a salve especially prepared for 
minor burns. If the burn is caused 
by lye, apply strong vinegar after 
washing. Bad burns should receive 
medical attention. 

“Hang nails” and broken cuticle 
are not only ugly in themselves, but 
they may be a source of infection. 
Touch them with mercurochrome 
and cover with bandage and adhe- 
sive, or with “new skin.” 


The tiniest pin scratch, cut, or even 
a pimple may lead to a disfiguring 
scar unless it receives immediate 
first aid. Apply mercurochrome 
or iodine and cover the area to pre- 
vent further irritation or infection 
If a wound is received outdoors, es- 
pecially around the chicken yard or 
barn, lose no time in consulting your 
physician in order to guard against 
tetanus (“lockjaw”) infection. 

Poison oak or ivy rash is certainly 
no beauty asset! If you touch the oak 
or ivy plant, wash your hands quick- 
ly in plenty of soap and water for 
five minutes and rinse in runing 
water. Then apply cloths soaked in 
a solution of 1 teaspoon soda or bo- 
rax in 1 cup water. Apply a salve or 
ointment if the doctor orders it 


Get Em Now! 


Order today the three free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
desired, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, or Raleigh. 

0 Health, the Foundation of Beauty 
(0 What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
00 Beauty from the Kitchen Shelf 





Name 


P.O. 
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SHOULD A FARMER WORK 
14 HOURS A DAY? 


How to squeeze more precious hours out of every day — that’s your 
big problem. How to find more time for your many farm jobs — 
more time for farm planning — more time to enjoy life. 


One of the best answers to this problem is a Myers Water System 
—a time-and-work saver 365 days in the year. Let a Myers take 
over your daily water chores in barn, feed lots, poultry and hog 
houses. Let it save more time for planting, cultivating, repairing 
buildings, machinery, fences — and other important jobs. 


On thousands of farms, famous Myers Water Systems are cutting 
hours of drudgery from daily work and speeding production of 
milk, meat and eggs. Running water with a Myers is the best invest- 
ment you can make in better farming and better living. Plan now 
to own a lifetime Myers and get it first — ahead of everything else. 


WARTIME PLANNING 
AND MAINTENANCE 


To help you keep pres- 
ent pumping equip- 
ment operating, mail 
coupon for free book 
on care and mainte- 
nance; also water sys- 
tem book to guide 
your postwar planning. 















The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 622 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 
Send your free literature on items checked below. 


(] Water Systems (J Hand Pumps ( Hand Sprayers 
00 Power Pumps (0 Power Sprayers (1) Hay Unloading Tools 
O Care and Maintenance of Pumps gnd Water Systems 


Nome. 


—r 












































R.F.D. 
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@ Our soldiers are sure glad 

to get FLIT — and all our 

other super-slaying insecti- 

cides. They’re real weapons 

of war on many insect- 
: infested battle-fronts. 

Their spray of death kills 
many foul foreign insects 
just as FLIT blitzes your 
household pests here at 
home! 

FLIT is Grade AA. It far 
exceeds minimum require- 
ments of Commercial Stand- 
ards CS 72-38 as issued 
by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Insist on FLIT... the 
double-A killer. Buy a 
bottle—today! 





-dbugs roaches, ants, 
ar on other household pests 
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EAR R. R.: I’m nineteen years 
old and a junior in high school. 
I’ve been living on a farm for a year 
with my husband’s family and going 
to school, but I don’t know much 
about helping on the farm, because 
I was brought up in a small town. 
However,.I have studied shorthand 
and typing in school, so I decided I 
might be more helpful about win- 
ning the war if I joined one of the 
women’s services. You see, my hus- 
band is in the Navy and is overseas. 
Do you think I should join?” 
N. S., Florida. 

If you’re not needed badly on your 
husband’s farm and if you think you 
could do more for Victory in one of 
the women’s services, I’d say, “Yes.” 
Perhaps you’d like the SPARS, since 
it is a small, homelike organization 
and since your husband is in the 
Navy. Of course, you can’t join until 
you’re twenty; but in the meantime, 
you can finish high school (although 
they require only two years of high 
school or business school) and con- 
tinue to train yourself for the kind 
of work you want to do. 

It’s fine that you seem to prefer 
office work, since their greatest need 
is for that kind of help. However, 
there are many other things, too, 
that girls like you could be, if you 
like, such as cooks and bakers (who 


Popularity Problems 


By RUTH RYAN 


Women’s Services, Graduations 
Occupy Young Minds 





These SPARS are marching to the 
beach for a swim at the official train- 
ing station in Palm Beach, Fla. 


do supervisory work in the kitchen 
on menu planning, account keeping, 
operating kitchen equipment, etc.), 
practical nurses, pharmacist’s mates, 
parachute riggers, link trainer oper- 
ators, airport control tower oper- 
ators, chaplains’ assistants, dentists’ 
assistants, receptionists, drivers, or- 
derlies, building escorts, etc. Also, 
you will receive a uniform allowance 
of $200, and your pay will start at 
$50 a month, plus room and board. 
There’s a housemother in every 
barracks, and, although you won’t be 
interested in this, of course, the 
single girls may date whom they 
please during their hours of liberty. 
If you want to know more about it, 
visit your nearest recruiting office. 


“Dear R. R.: When I send my 
graduation invitations, should I send 
one to my boy friend or to his 
parents?” D. S., North Carolina. 


If you know his parents only 
slightly, send the invitation just to 
the boy, unless you are engaged to 
him. If you know them well or are 
engaged to the boy, you would send 
your invitation to the whole family. 


“Dear R. R.: Is it correct to have 
graduation invitations printed in- 
stead of engraved?” G.A.,Oklahoma. 


No. Printing is cheaper than en- 
graving, but printed invitations just 
aren’t correct. It would be better 
to send fewer engraved invitations. 


Editor’s Note.—Address your popularity 
and etiquette problems to Ruth Ryan, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala., 
enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





For the Littlest 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross 

To see a fine lady upon a white horse; 

With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 

She shall have music wherever she goes. 
—From an old Nursery Rhyme. 


OU can ride a stick horse, too, 

if you make a pretty wooden one 
with wooden wheels. All you need 
is a broomstick, some old wooden 
boxes, an old belt for 
a bridle, and a few tools 
from your tool chest 
or Daddy’s. 






Our Victory Garden 
contest brought in so 
many letters that I’m 
sure little folks and their families will 
have plenty of good thing to eat this 
summer and next winter. Five-year- 
old Roy Alvin Childers, Metcalfe 





County, Ky., wins the first prize of 


$5 in War Stamps, with this letter: 


I have a little garden. Daddy plowed it 
for me. I took my rake and worked it good. 
Then I made some rows and planted two rows 
of onions and some peas and three rows of 
potatoes. When it gets warmer, I am going 
to plant some little vegetable seed with 


Mama’s salt shaker. 


+ 





If you want to know just how to make a 
stick horse that’s all wood and no metal, order 
our newest leaflet, Build a Stick Horse, by Miss 


’ Bernice McClure, an Alabama teacher. Send 


3 cents to Miss Kate, Home Department, The 





Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Folks a fe 


, Hs 075 
Second prize of = 4 Se e 
$2 in War Stamps 2 ae 
goes to W. M. Yar- ee Px 
brough, nine 

years old. Chat- 

tooga County, Ga. 


He writes: 


Last year I had some onions that my daddy 
gave me the year before in October. They 
are multiplying onions. There were about 
five or six of the onions when I put them out. 
I worked and fertilized them. When I took 
them up in June, I had enough to put out 
about a fourth of a row across the garden, 
and I’m going to work them this year. 

Mary Beth Holladay, Navarro 
County, Tex., gets the third prize— 
$1 in War Stamps. Here is what she 
Says: 

I planted radishes, popcorn, spinach, and 
onions. I hope I raise a lot in my garden. 
My mother buys the vegetables from me and 
I buy War Stamps with the money. I am 
nine years old, and I am in the fourth grade. 


Honorable mention goes to Aline 
Byrd, nine years old, and Margaret 
Byrd, seven years old, Monroe Coun- 
ty, Ala., who wrote me a long letter 
together. Part of it tells us: 

We have turnips, radishes, English peas, 
onions, cabbage, collards, beets, squash, but- 
terbeans, and okra in our garden. This is the 
way we planted our turnips: We made our 
row wide and then printed our names like 
this, ALINE BYRD, MARGARET BYRD, on 
top of the row with a stick. We put the tur- 
nip seed in the little trench. When they 
came up, there were our names. 





For 
BEST HOME 
CANNING 











Home canning is 
vitally impor- 
tant. The U. S. 
Department of 
Agriculture and 
leading food au- 
thorities every- 
where recom- 
mend a’ pressure 
cooker as the 


, ONLY safe method for the home can- 


ning of non-acid foods, including 
vegetables, meats, fish and fowl. 
For safer, surer, speedier can- 
ning... use a NATIONAL PRESSURE 
CookER. With a NATIONAL, your 
kitchen is cooler during canning, 
foods are safer to eat because high 
heat under pressure is necessary to 
kill spoilage agents and bacteria. 





ONLY a NATIONAL provides the 
easy-to-operate HOMEC SEAL. This 
patented easy-to-close seal contrib- 
utes to the simplicity and efficiency _ 
of your home canning. This year 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS are 
available for home use, made from 
cast aluminum and with all pre- 
war features. 





> 


* National No. 7, with cooking 
pans, canning basket and’ new 





instruction book. Canning ca- 
pacity: 7 qt. or 9 pt. jars. 


* National No. 7A, with canning 
basket and new instruction 
book.Canning capacity: 7 qt.or 
18 pt. jars. (Illustrated above) 


* National No. 14, with double 
canning basket and new in- 
struction book. Canning capac- 
ity: 14 qt. or 18 pt. jars. NoT 
RECOMMENDED FOR HOME USE. 
Suitable for community can- 
ning projects. e 


Ree 











The skill and craftsmanship 

which has won the Army-Navy 
“E” and Star for vital war pro- 
duction goes into the making of 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS 
and CooxkERS— your as- 
surance of first quality products. 
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About Well Planned Gardens, 
Vegetable Soup, and Okra 


band of “point-savers,” these 
rm women write to us that they are 
breaking canning records: 


AS A MEMBER of the “Tomato 
Club” in World War I, Mrs. Joe Mc- 
Clain, Etowah County, Ala., did her 
first canning. Now she sets higher 
goals for herself every year, and in 
1943 she filled 1,165 containers with 
fruit, vegetables, and meat. “I enjoy 
it,” she says. “If I want a peach 
shortcake in January, cherry cobbler 
in December, or turnip greens dur- 
ing a rain storm, all I have to do is 
to go to my pantry.” 


“A PRESSURE COOKER is to the 
kitchen what a mule is to the farm,” 
declares Mrs? Lloyd Clements, 
Greene County, Ga., who keeps her 
cooker busy the year ’round. With 
the aid of her son and her husband, 
Mrs. Clements canned 721 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables in 1943. 


CAREFUL PLANNING makes 
canning more practical for Mrs. 
Nathan Gunnels, Stewart County, 
Ga., who filled 500 containers last 
year. She first considers the amount 
she will need for her small family, 
and then she adds some’extra quarts 
for guests, gifts, and for the follow- 
ing year, in case she should not be 
able to can very much then. 


Joana Uncle Sam’s patriotic 
a 





“VEGETABLE SOUP should be 
canned when beef is being canned, 
rather than when the vegetables are 
in season,” advises Mrs. Harvey 
Decker, Baldwin County, Ala. She 
puts up a supply of the necessary 
vegetables during their season and 
when she cans beef, she uses the 
vegetables she canned earlier in the 
year to make the soup mixture. 


BURNS FROM explosions can be 


painful, so Mrs. Frank Hopkins; 
Greene County, Ga., urges home can- 
ners to be careful. She filled 1,100 
quarts last year despite a minor ex- 
plosion that burned her face. 


MRS. GROVER SMITH, Troup 
County, Ga., put up several new veg- 
etables last year. Her jars of okra 
were lovely to look at, and when she 
opened them, she had only to warm 
the okra before serving it. She sug- 
gests this method: 


Prepare small pods of okra as for serving; 
that is, roll in flour or meal and fry. Pack 
loosely in jars and process at 10 pounds 
pressure for 20 minutes. Fried chicken may 
also be canned by a similar procedure. 


ALMOST 700 quarts of food, put 


up’ in 1943, made menu-planning * 


easier for Mrs. Minni@é Bell Black, 
Cullman County, Ala. Mrs. Black 
likes to add a new vegetable to her 
canning list every year. 





way? Flower Tips 





S a quick-growing vine to plant 
in front of your porch or else- 


where, kudzu is excellent. So are 
scarlet and white runner beans and 
cardinal climber. If you like gourds, 
they, too, may be used. 


Set out today 
those gladio- 
li bulbs and summer-blooming lilies, 
such as the Regal variety. Every 
two or three ‘weeks until mid-July, 
plant petunias, nasturtiums, zinnias, 
gaillardia, cosmos, salvia, coleus, 
cockscomb, marigolds, cornflowers, 
larkspur, candytuft, sweet alyssum, 
bachelor buttons, portulaca, etc. The 
Vegetable garden is a good location 
for a few rows of annual bloomers. 
Rose Pests To control powdery 

mildew, blackspot, 
etc., on roses, dust them every week 
or ten days with finely ground sul- 
phur for best results. 


Plant These Now 


Mulch Them Give the sweet 
peas a heavy mulch 


of Straw, leaves, well rotted barn- 


yard manure, or other material. 


‘This will result in a longer bloom- 
ing period, bigger blooms, and long- 





Stems. The ‘same treatment is 
slient for other flowers, and for 
bery and trees, especially the 





By L. A. NIVEN 


newly set ones. Bearded iris, though, 
does better without a mulch. 


Few flowers 
will do their 
best without some weeding and 
other forms of care. However, the 
following will do well with little 
attention and will stand heat, 
drouth, bug, and plant disease at- 
tacks: bluebells, star-of-Bethlehem, 
portulaca, periwinkle, yucca, snow- 
flake, bachelor button, forget-me-not, 
tiger lily, and cornflower. In fact, I 
have seen beds of periwinkles thrive 
and bloom abundantly during our 
hottest and driest weather, even the 
foliage remaining perfectly green. 


Hardy Bloomers 


Have you de. 
layed planting 
your flowers longer than you should? 
If you have, try the following, for 
they will produce quick blooms, us- 
ually in 30 to 45 days from seed 
planting :f the ground is warm and 
moist: annual pinks, marigolds, pop- 
pies, zinnias, alyssum, candytuft, ag- 
eratum, morning glories, annual sun- 
flowers, centaureas, and clarkia. 


Are You Late? 


oe 
2 





Bride’s Book of Sewing 


URLOUGH brides and long-ago 

brides will find useful sugges- 
tions in this new Star Bride’s Book 
of Home Sewing. If you have all the 
time you need to prepare your 
linens, if you must get them in a 
few short days, or if you want to re- 
pair those that were your pride and 
joy ten years ago, this book has page 
after page of helps to make your 
linen closet inexpensively beautiful. 
Order for 10 cents from Hoiae De-, 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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1. INSIDE STORY OF OIL— 
Pittsburgh built this 70-foot 
tall “oil selector” because natu- 
ral oils used for paint making 
are highly complex. In the dia- 
gram of an oil drop above, the 
red droplets represent mole- 
cules that are more valuable 
for paint-making. Those in grey are less 
desirable in a paint film but possess other 
important industrial uses. Now, for the 
first time, in this “oil selector,” natural 
oil is unblended. The process is known 
as “molecular selection.” 








3. ‘“VITOLIZED OILS’’—Pitts- 
burgh Paints are also enriched 
with “Vitolized Oils.” In test 
above, note tell-tale ring, 
showing how ordinary oil 
‘(left) has separated from the 


pigment and soaked into the 


painted surface. Vitolized Oil” 
in Pittsburgh Paint (right) remains in 
the film, keeps it live, tough and elastic— 
enables it to expand and contract. Thus 
it resists heat and cold without break- 
ing down—provides live-paint protection. 


CUTTSEURGH Sitenadi fer 
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2. CHEMURGIC MIRACLE—One 

natural oil enters the selector 

—two new oils come out. The 

u first is a superior paint-mak- 
ing oil which vastly im- 

proves the drying qualities 

of the many Pittsburgh 

Paints in which it is used and 

enables Pittsburgh to control uniformity 
of paint performance. The second oil is 
of value to other industries. This chem- 
urgic advance which transforms farm- 
grown oils into brand new products opens 
up new sources of income for farmers. 





4. ANY PAINTING CONTRACTOR 
will tell you that the quality of 
a paint dopant to a high de, 


on the oil that goes into it; The 

better the oil, the better the 

paint! Only in Pittsburgh Paints 

2 will you find such a combina- 
tion of improved oils. This is 

the scientific reason why farmers can 
continue to look to Pittsburgh for de- 
pendable, economical, long-lasting paint 
protection. Pittsburgh Plate Glass “ 


-pany, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FARTH CL 


omucnty KNOWN AS HEALTH Cig 


RSS SRRirg SSUSsS 


= S 


Te IS eR | 


Pend OF THE FOLLOWING moses 


NONE OTHER: poo gga coher 
OF SODA, SODIU' 


SAWS THIS VALYUAGLE oe se eR me 


The secret of 

my success is Hearth 
Club, that fine Rum- 
ford-made baking 
powder famous for its 
high quality and its 
low cost. Hearth Club 
Baking Powder is 
double-acting— and its 
doubly attractive price 
makes it dear to the 
hearts of thrifty house- 
wives everywhere. 
More than 100,000,000 
cans were sold to good 
cooks in five years— 
they can’t be wrong! 
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Baking Powder today 








@ Every day is full of 
adventure. One day it’s 
strawberries to can, the 
next it’s peas, and from 
then on it’s one crop right 
after another. No dull 
days for the home canner! 


*TRAWBERRIES contain 

so much water that often 
they do not make an attrac- 
tive canned product. How- 
ever, the Red Heart and 
Premier varieties are partiz- 
ularly good ones to can be- 


Keep the tangy flavor in garden-fresh 


raspberries by using tested recipes. 


Ad ventu re S 28 


cause they retain their color, flavor, 
and texture better than some other 
varieties. If you have been disap- 
pointed with your canned strawber- 
ries, try this method: 


Gather berries in shallow travs or baskets, 
and can as soon as possible after gathering. 
Wash by pouring water over them, remove 
caps, and discard all soft berries. Measure 
and add_1 cup sugar to | quart berries, plac- 
ing sugar and berries in alternate layers. Let 
stand two hours: then heat very slowly to 
the boiling point. Remove from the fire, cover 
and let stand overnight. In the morning, 
pack the berries in hot jars. Reheat the svrup 
and pour boiling hot over the berries. Proc- 
ess 20 minutes in a water bath canner. Seal 
according to directions found in the box of 
jars or tops used 


UNTIL LAST YEAR, canning had 
lost its glamor and become “just rou- 
tine’ for many homemakers. Then 
explosions happened, jars broke, and 
food spoiled. Old-timers opened 
their eyes to find out that they were 
making the mistake of using prewar 
methods with new types of canners. 
jars, tops, and rubbers. Now they 
know that all canning directions are 
subject to change, and thus home 
canners must keep up with the lat- 
est instructions on meth. 


By PEARL J. HAAK 


Field Agent in Foods, 
Kentucky Extension Service 


Select young, tender squash. Cut into 
small pieces, and steam or boil until tender. 
Pack into hot, sterilized jars. Add 1. tea- 
spoon salt to each quart. .Partially seal glass 
top jars and completely seal the two-piece 
metal top. Process 45 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure or 3 hours in a water bath. Remove 
from canner and immediately -seal giass 
top jars. 


OR WHAT is more exciting than 
canning the old stand-bys—toma- 
toes, peas, beans, beets, corn, and 
okra—if you strive each day to make 
the best better by selecting the 
choicest, tender products and can- 
ning them as quickly ds. possible? 


PEAS CANNED at home can’t be 
surpassed, and directions are simple: 


Select young, tender peas. Shell, wash, 
and preheat them at a boiling temperature 
from 3 to 5 minutes. Pack hot into steriliz- 
ed jars, and cover with the liquid in which 
they were cooked. Add 1 teaspoon salt per 
quart. Partially seal glass top jars and com- 
pletely seal two-piece metal tops. Process 
60 minutes at 10 pounds pressure or 3 hours 
in a water bath canner. Complete the seal 
on glass top jars immediately. 





ods of procedure and 
equipment. 

However, in spite of all 
the problems which arose 
last year, many people 
canned successfully for 
the first time. Some of 
them let their pressure 
cookers boil dry, but oth- 
ers were intrigued by the 
new devices for register 
ing pressure and consid- 
ered it fun as well as a 
wartime job to master a 
new piece of equipment. 


NEW FOODS also hold | 


RIPE HUCKLEBERRY JAM 


Four and one-half cups prepared fruit, 7 cups sugar, 
1 bottle fruit pectin. 

To prepare fruit, crush about 14% quarts fully ripe 
berries. Add grated rind of % lemon and juice of 1 
medium-sized lemon. 
fruit into large kettle and mix well. 
rolling boil over a very hot fire. 
and while boiling hard 1 minute. 
stir in bottled fruit pectin. 
actly 5 minutes to cool slightly. 
fruit. Pour quickly, and cover with paraffin at once. 
Makes about 12 glasses of 6 ounces each. 


Then measure sugar and prepared 
Bring to a full, 
Stir constantly before 
Remove from fire, and 
Stir and skim, by turns, ex- 
This prevents floating 
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‘A trip to the eitpboard, a twist 
of the wrist, gives you instantly 
the best of the summer’s crops. 
No standing in line, no count- ;/ 
ing of points. Can at home the # 
EASY Kerr way—one sure way ¥ 
of having plenty to eat. Use— 


IZILLANASON JARS AND caps} 
ore Mason Caps fit all Mason Jars fi 
g 


“Self-Sealing”— require no rub- B 
ber rings. Kerr Mason Jars are @ 
an investment, not an expense. 
Both jars and screw bands may 
be re-used. You buy only inex- 
pensive 1-piece lids each time. é 
Kerr Homemaker, & 
24 pages of time 
tables, instructions, recipes, 
and 100 gummed labels. Write 


KERR MASON JAR CO. @ 
Dept. 410, Los Angeles 13, California 


Always Dependable + Look 4 this Name 








adventure for the home 

canner. Last year, when fruit was 
scarce, Mrs. Garland Harris, a home- 
maker in Todd County, Ky., canned 
persimmons. Other people canned 
elderberry juice, which ranks high 
in vitamin C content. Of course, 
elderberry juice tastes insipid; but 
when combined with grape, apple, 
or other tart juices, it makes a de- 
licious beverage. a 


YELLOW SQUASH may be just 
the new vegetable you need for col- 
or on the pantry shelf, as well as on 
the dinner table. Winter squash is 
usually stored, but either summer 
or winter varieties may be canned: 


BEETS SHOULD not get too old 
before they are canned. The young 
ones, about the size of hickory nuts, 
have the best flavor, and the beauti- 
ful red color of beets combines well 
with green vegetables to make an 
attractive meal. 


Gather only small, tender beets. Leave 
on | to 2 inches of the green top, and boil 
until the skins slip (about 15 minutes). Pack 
into hot, sterilized jars, and cover with the 
boiling liquid in which they were cooked. 
Add I ‘teaspoon salt per quart. Seal accord- 
ing to directions for peas. Process 35 rain- 
utes*at 10 pounds pressure or 24% hours in 
a water bath. Remove from the canner, and 
complete the seal immediately. 


- 








PRINCESS RANGES 
FOR COAL AND woop 


Your old range may be a fuel 
waster; or it may require more re- 
pairing than its worth. Or, with in- 
creased farm production and more 
farm hands to feed, your present 
range may not be large enough. 


If you are eligible for a new range, 
you’ll get the MOST for your money 
by selecting this new ALLEN 
Porcelain Enamel Range, now pro- 
duced in limited quantities by per- 
mission of WPB. 

The ALLEN name is your guaran- 
tee of good value. Quality stove 
builders for 77 years. Ask your 
Dealer for details, or write Dept. L, 


' “Quality Stove Builders 
Since 1867” 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., IN 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











CYANAMID 


REPORTS TO THE 
AMERICAN FARMER - 


The present scarcity of Granular 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid for fertilizer use 
may be expected to continue for 
the duration due to its importance 
in the war effort. 


But we are looking forward to 
the day, which we hope will be 
soon, when we will be able to 
furnish you regularly with your 
usual supply of Agriculture's Most 
Useful Form of Nitrogen—Gran- 
ular ‘Aero’ Cyanamid, the same 
high concentration of nitrogen and 
lime which has given such excel- 
lent crop results. . 


Meanwhile, American Cyanamid’s 
constant research activities in the 
fertilizer and allied fields have 
been developing new and spe- 
cialized products of first impor- 
tance to the American farmer. 


Kitchen Herb Bed 


By T. H. McHATTON 
Horticulturist, Georgia Collegé of Agriculture 


@ Herb beds, as known by our 
parents and grandparents, had 
almost disappeared until the war 
came along. Now, with new in- 
terest in their planting, an ex- 
perienced grower tells us how te 
handle them successfully. 


BED six by ten feet shouid be’ 


large enough to produce herbs 
for home use and to give to the 
neighbors. Select a well drained, 
sloping spot in the sun. Any good 
garden soil, well filled with humus 
can be used. It should be rich, as 
most of these herbs do not respond. 
well to commercial fertilizers and its 
use should be avoided. Drainage is 
essential as the common herbs, with 
the exception of mint, do not like a 
soil too moist. Mint does well when 
planted in damp locations, but it 
will grow in the ordinary herb bed 
and do fairly well. Available water 
for long, dry spells is desirable. 
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2+» Because there’s more to a chocolate 


cake than good-looking frosting ... st 
has to be good all the way through. 

.-..and likewise, mother, it takes 
more than good looks to make Tommy’s 
shoes really sturdy and Jong on wear. 

It’s the hidden structure ... the ma- 
terials all through...that give some 
boys’ and girls’ shoes Jong life. 


But you can be sure... simply by 
getting RED GOOSE SHOES... with a 
35-year reputation for EXTRA VALUE 
FEATURES* that a/ways mean long wear 
and lasting fit. 


When you see the big RED GOOSE 
on the shoes you buy for your young- 
sters, you'll know it says, ‘‘These shoes 
are good...all the way through.” 


RED GOOSE DIVISION 





I Shoe C y, St. Louis, Mo, 


_ Seed should all be started in flats, ee» . *EXTRA VALUE FEATURES—all the way through 
like tomato plants, either in the RR wv] Syst. All materials meet rigid quality and performance 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
kitchen or in hotbeds and frames. standards, 


Fertilizer Division 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








GERMS 


ARE SABOTAGING 
FARM PRODUCTION 


The U.S. needs all you can Produce 
and you need proper sanitation for 
production. Use proved 
Drxrz LYE sanitation methods to 
help fight the germs, parasites and 
diseases that prey on your stock. 
Dixie Lye is easy to apply,, odor- 
less, scientifically proven. After ciean- 
ing, use it to disinfect hog, cattle, 
chicken and sheep quarters and to 
sanitize milking machines, 
Cut your loss—help your country! 
Send for free 48 page book, “THE 
FACTS BEHIND A LYE,” and follow 
detailed instructions. DIXIE LYE 


works wonders! 

SANITIZE 
with DIXIE LYE 
and Buy MORE War Bonds ! 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 11E4 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill, 














Suottionn$ ¢ 


Increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattle. 

They are unrivaled in their ability to outgain and out- 
any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illustrated booklet “Farm Secu- 

pe With Shorthorns” that 

- tells how Shorthorns respond 

to a ee demands 


for wae meet ond milk. 
IT’S PROFITABLE AND 

PATRIOTIC TO BREED 

ls of members hein type 


ica, who 

home. breeding stock for sale. 
to the official 
breed publication, : The Short- 
orld, published tyice 
poe rg Subscription rates 
$1.00 per yr.—$2.00for 3 yrs. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’ 
811 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


‘s * Make CHEESE home 


FREE 
BOOK 

















—get extra money 
for surplus milk! 
farm authority ¢alis‘how, oes 
scribes home-m ‘fome-made eqult equipment. oon thee. 


ae ane 





Planting directly into the garden 
should be avoided as germination is 
often delayed and the young plants 
are quite tender. When an inch or 
two in size, they should be _trans- 
planted into the bed and partially 
shaded until they become establish- 
ed. A start may also be made with 
plants from old beds or gardens. 

As many of the herbs are peren- 
nials and some are annuals, or have 
to be treated as such, the bed 
should be divided so that the peren- 
nial herbs can be mulched with pine 
straw during the winter. The an- 
nuals, or those so treated, will have 
to be started each season. Herb foli- 
age may be used in the fresh state or 
dry. To insure a winter supply, gath- 
er just before bloom, tie in bunches, 
and dry in an airy room. When dry, 
they may be pulverized and put in 
labeled glass jars with screw tops. 
If oven dried, keep the temperature 
below._160 degrees F. Herbs grown 
for seed. must, of course, reach full 
maturity. Herbs that do well are: 


PERENNIALS 
Figure in parentheses after each herb indi- 
cates height it will grow in inches. 
Caraway (18) used for seed 
Coriander (18) used for seed 
Dill (4) used for pickle 
Spearmint (12) 
Rosemary (36) A small shrub, may 
be planted as such. 
Sage (36) May be planted as 
a small shrub. 
Thyme (12) 


TREATED AS ANNUALS 
Anise (15) used for seed 
Basil (18) 
Marjoram (15) 
Tarragon ~ (15) used for vinegar; 
‘. likes partial shade. 


Trellises for Squash 


ORTICULTURIST C. L. Isbell of 
Alabama Experiment Station 
has perfected an especially good 
strain of African squash of dumbbell 
shape that is being offered to com- 
mercial seedsmen as “Alagold.” Of 


‘the plant’s running habits in limited 


areas, he offers this plan: 


The African squash may be grown on a 
limited area by planting in a fertile, moist 


spot and. training the vines on a trellis or 


encouraging them to drape over fences, 
strong hedges, or low building, or treating 
in some other way to provide for the vines 
and leaves to be well exposed to the sun. 


~ Allow the vines to touch the pee and 


produce roots at several points. 


2. Lasts proportioned according to age groups. 
3. Careful attentioime construction details, 


4. Extra reinforcements}. . . 


where they count for 


lasting wear and fit. 





Red Goose Shoes 


HALF THE FUN 


Invest in 
U. S. War Bonds 
regularly, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES 


OF HA WING FEET" 


AND FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES 











To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad 
in The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 











ror A QUICK swine! 


For AN EASY swine! 


ror. A BRILLIANT SHINE! 


"IN ALL COLORS 











A SHINING 
SUCCESS FOR 
73 YEARS! 


Wartime places heavy de- — 
mands upon our supplies, so 
if your dealer is temporarily 
out of stock, please be patient. 








LALLA 
it’s especially important 
to make your home 
CLOROX-CLEAN 
... for Greater 
Health Protection! 











CLOROX-CLEAN 
its hygienically 


” 
clean! 


Hearts PROTECTION is more important 
today than ever due to reduced civil- 
ian medical facilities. This is an added 
reason why health authorities are 
urging housewives to maintain high 
standards of home sanitation. 

| You can easily provide 
such sanitation with 
Clorox, for Clorox disin- 
fects, also deodorizes, 
removes stains in routine 
cleansing of kitchen and 
4 bathroom. In laundering 
Clorox gently bleaches 
white cottons and linens 
\ (brightens fast colors), 
makes them fresh, sani- 
4 tary. Simply follow di- 
=J rections on the label. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 222 


VES STAINS 
Free From caustic |__ "EMO 


Cope. 1944, Clorox Chemical Co 






























































Treat yourself free to a new apron or smock. 
You can do it with only two or three used feed, salt, 
sugar, or flour bags. You can make pajamas, play 
suits, curtains, dresses and hundreds of other articles 


for your home .and family ... all from cotton bags. 


The free 32-page booklet, ‘Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” tells you bag sizes, gives sewing instructions, 
shows you how to make dozens of 
clever things you will be pleased 
as punch to have. 










Send for your free copy 
of “Bag of Tricks for Home My 
Sewing’—be double thrifty; ¥ 
make your cotton bags do dov- 
ble duty. Write today... 
a post card will do... . Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL. 


P. O. Box 18 « MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE + Dept. 12 


Money Back 
if eenneads 
Don't Dis: seppest 


a a jar. of Go’ 

pimples of outward origin should be 
clearer, whiter, smoother looking skin. 
ae back guarantee at all drug 
10c _storés or send 
Golden Peacock Co., Inc., 
Paris, Tenn., for regular 650c 
postpaid. 


Golden Pea 
BLEACH \CR 
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-to normal size. 





Oranges for Fighters — 
By the Gallon 


OWN in Lake Wales, Fla., a 

citrus cooperative proved that 
an agricultural plant could adjust 
itself to meet a-war emergency 
quickly and without fanfare. 


It is a story-of boldness and cour- 
age, of efficient management and co- 
operative effort—this expansion to 
manufacture orange juice into con- 
centrates and thus save shipping 
space for this vital vitamin-contain- 
ing food for Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces and the Allies. 

The new $350,000 plant is located 
in the heart of the citrus belt and 
during the past season used over 
1,500,000 boxes of oranges. Several 
times as much as 9,000 gallons of 
concentrated juice was produced in 
one day and shipped all over the 
world to Allied fighting forces. 


This past season the plant pro- 
duced over 900,000 gallons of con- 
centrate. Since each gallon of con- 
centrate is mixed with seven gallons 
of water to make delicious orange 
juice, this would meen that more 
than 7,200,000 gallons of orange 
juice was made available to the mili- 
tary units of the United States and 
her Allies in 1943. 

This plant is being operated by 
the Florida Citrus Canners. Cooper- 
ative, an organization composed of 
14 direct member citrus coopera- 
tives representing some 3,000 grow- 
ers from one end of the citrus belt 
to the other. It is being operated 


Cans of finished 
orange juice con- 
centrate ready 
for shipment 
overseas. 


By JACK WOOTEN 


solely for the benefit of Uncle Sam 
and his fighting friends, and was 
made possible because the coopera- 
tive citrus growers of Florida had 
shown for thirteen years. that 
through cooperation and through 
concerted efforts real accomplish- 
ments can be made in a big way. 

The concentrate plant has pro- 
vided an additional market for fruit 
that had no other outlet. The con- 
centrate program has also made it 
possible to back up the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s plan 
to conserve on food products. 

In December, 1942, the plant was 
put into operation and the concen- 
trated juice was soon started on its 
way to American doughboys, ma- 
rines, and sailors, and Allied Nations 
fighting the battle for freedom. It 
left the Lake Wales plant in gallon 
cans weighing 11 pounds each—the 
juice from 180 pounds of oranges. 

In addition to turning out a quali- 
ty product of canned orange and 
grapefruit, blended juice, and can- 
ned grapefruit, the Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative has used the 
byproduct of these citrus fruits to 
make dairy feed, which is made from 
citrus peel, pulp, and seed, and is a 
substitute for beet pulp. The addi- 
tion of the concentrate orange juice 
plant has further increased the vol- 
ume of this byproduct. 
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Timely Orchard Jobs 


F THE fruit trees do not seem 

to be growing as vigorously as 
they. should, give them an applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda. One to three 
pounds per tree, depending on size, 
will work wonders. 


Dewberries, blackber- 
ries, Youngberries, 
and Boysenberries bear fruit only 
on second-year wood, and as soon as 
a crop is harvested, cut off the old 
vines and burn them. Cultivate and 
fertilize the new shoots, as they are 
the ones that will produce fruit next 
season. Keep up the cultivation 
throughout summer and fall. Let 
the vines stay on the ground this 
summer and winter, tying them up 
late next winter. 


Cut Back 


Thinning Fruit Frequently, fruit 

trees set far more 
fruit than they can possibly mature 
In such~cases thin 
by hand. Thin peaches when about 
the size of the end of the thumb or 


slightly larger, leaving one fruit to 
each four or five inches of space. 
Thin apples soon after the “June 
drop” or when the fruits are about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
leaving one fruit to each six or sev- 
en inches. / 


To reduce dam- 
age by peach 
worms, run the disk harrow under 
the peach tree branches three or four 
times during May and June. Also 
pick up and burn or bury deep all 
peach drops. 


Destroy Worms 


Push Grapes 

grapevines, both 
the bunch and Scuppernong type, 
is desired during the first two or 
three years. To aid in this respect, 
give an application of a complete 
fertilizer this month and repeat the 
dose in late July. For first-year vines, 
use a fourth to a half pound per 


vine and a little more as they in 


crease in age. L. A. Niven. 


Rapid growth of. 













ZBI. powder — i a 
would soothe ; 
my tender skin / 


Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OIL! Mother, Z.B.T, 
is superior in “slip,” downy-soft and smooth, 
Its special advantages add so much to baby’s 
comfort. For Z.B.T. is moisture-resistant— 
gives soothing protection against chafing. 


MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.T, 
on your palm. Sprinkle a little water on it, 
Notice that the water doesn’t penetrate the 
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Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected, te 
Compare with other leading baby powders! n 
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© If you really want to say goodbyetothat _ - an 


corn, stop home-paring! For ‘‘whittling” 
gets only the Zop, usually leaves the core an 
behind. Instead, get Blue-Jay! It works 2 
ways: the soft pad lifts off pressure, gives 
instant relief from pain; the medication 
softens, loosens the corn so it can be easily 
removed—with the core! 

Get Blue-Jay at any drug or toilet goods 
counter and use it today! 


BLUE-JAY »5oF% 
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closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. 


On any make of 
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Many cattle are lost because of in- 
ternal parasites which cause weak- 
ness and injury. Animals infested 
with worms either lose weight or 
fail to gain weight. 


You can help prevent losses in 
beef, feeds, and - 
minerals by con- 
trolling worms 
with Phenothia- 
zine. Itis the only 
known drug that 
removes both nodular worms and 
common stomach worms from cattle. 


Phenothiazine is the remarkably 
effective drug that removes more 
kinds of worms from more kinds of 
animals than any other drug yet dis- 
covered: nodular worms, most stom- 
ach worms, and intestinal parasites 
from sheep, goats, and cattle—nod- 
ular worms and ascarids from hogs 
—cecal worms from poultry—large 





- and small strongyles from horses 


and mules. 


peveloped by research workers 
of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, 
U.S.D.A., and first 
manufactured by 
Du Pont, Pheno- 
thiazine has been 
termed the “‘nearest approach to the 





ideal worm remover yet discovered.” © 


Itis used in any of several convenient 
ways: in boluses, pellets, drench, or 
as a powder with feed or salt. . 


Products containing Phenothia- 
zine are made by many manufacturers 
of stock reriedies and veterinary 
supplies. See your regular dealer. 
Write for your copy of the free book- 
let, “Phenothiazine for Controlling 

nal Parasites of Cattle.” E. I. 
du Pont de Ne- 


li Chemicals 
artment, Wil- 
on 98, Del. 





- Removes More Kinds of Worms 
from More Kinds of Animals 
than Any Other Known Drug 
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Broilers Pay With 
FSA Teamwork 
By GEORGE L. DAVIS 


N 1941 FSA borrowers in Flori- 
da produced 1,053,260 pounds of 
chickens and 1,969,500 dozen eggs. 
In 1942 this was stepped up to 
1,501,590 pounds of chickens, and 
2,864,590 dozen eggs. For 1943, it is 
estimated that the increase was 
from 25 to 35 per cent above 1942. 
J. A. Texada, Jr., state FSA direc- 
tor, estimates that 150 brooder 
houses of 300, 500, and 1,000 capac- 
ity and 3,600 Louisiana lamp-type 
brooders were in operation in 1943. 
Columbia and Holmes counties are 
outstanding examples of what has 
been done. In Holmes, where Hor- 
ton Broadus is FSA supervisor, em- 
phasis has been placed upon broilers. 


The program was 
started in Octo- 
ber, 1942, with 
100-chick Louisiana 
type brooders, built on a con- 
tract basis, and delivered and set up 
complete at the borrower’s home. 

“This size and type of program 
continued until all of the 350 fami- 
lies were participating and had 
raised and sold their first lot of 
chicks,” Mr. Broadus said. “In 90 
per cent of the cases the borrowers 
made a profit of from $10 to $30 on 
this first 100-chick lot. From this 
start 50 families wanted to drop 
poultry, 125 wanted to expand, and 
the others wanted to continue on the 
same basis.” 

For the 125 borrowers who wish- 
ed to expand, a cheap house, made 
of any material at hand, was design- 
ed with a wire floor that would care 
for 300 to 600 chicks. Others made 
or bought additional brooders. 

“Our broiler program (early in 
1943) was now reaching its peak,” 
said Mr. Broadus. “We would deliv- 
er to the borrower 150 to 200 chicks 
for each brooder. These chicks 
would be started in the brooder and 
later transferred to the wire floor 
house when they were three to five 
weeks old. Here they were grown 
out to 24%- to 3%-pound broilers. 
When the transfer was made the 
brooder was thoroughly cleaned and 
filled with another brood of from 
150 to 200. By this method the bor- 
rower would always have from 300 
to 500 chicks for each brooder.” 


When the broilers 
were ready for sale, 
a buyer’ would 


Started 
in 1942 


Paid on 
the Spot 


pick them up and. 


give the borrower a check on the 
spot. On the first pick-up the broil- 
ers brought 30 cents per pound and 
the buyers never paid less until 
ceiling prices were fixed. 

An army veteran who had just 
been discharged and who knew a lot 
about poultry has meant a lot to the 
success of the program. He was 
unemployed and eager to re-estab- 
lish himself. “He arranged for a 
second-hand, 10,000 capacity Buck- 
eye incubator, a pick-up truck, an 
electric chicken picker, and opened 
a place in Panama City, where most 
of the broilers have been sold. The 
incubator didn’t supply all of the 
chicks needed but it helped. 

Holmes had but ten brooder 
houses before the FSA program was 
inaugurated. In 1943°FSA borrow- 
ers placed upon the market 250,000 
pounds of broilers. 

Due to feed and price conditions, 
the broiler program in Holmes Coun- 
ty in 1944 is about three-fourths that 
of last year. 

Editor’s Note-—A short story about what 


has been accomplished in Columbia County 
will appear next month. . 
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WHERE PERFORMANCE REALLY COUNTS... 
COUNT ON DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


The American people will always give an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence to that which they know they can depend seones. That’s why 
more motorists prefer Champions to any other — 
spark plug—why more Champions are in daily use 
throughout rural‘as well as urban America, than 
any other. The Champion Spark Plugs in service 
with our armed forces in the air, on - | 
land and sea, and on the home front 
are piling up increasing evidence 
that Champion dependability really 
means something and is something 
that the American farmer in partic- 
ular can count upon. 


Be. 





TO SAVE 
GASOLINE— KEEP 
SPARK PLUGS 
CLEAN 








LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS. 


To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad 
in The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 








How long for a wartime 
Long Distance call? 













A Long Distance call may 
be long in miles, but we 
hope you will try to keep it 
short in minutes. War 
needs the wires. 

When you are calling on 
crowded circuits, the Long 
Distance operator may say 

—“Please limit your call to 




























BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 













NOW FOR SOME DUCKS — ona 

® marsh that’s alive with them. 
Your pockets are full of Remington 
Express shells—powerful, long-range 
loads. And you’re making the tough- 
est shots look easy. (Wait till you tell 
the boys about that double you got at 
60 yards!) What? You’ve bagged your 
limit already? Never mind, mister. 
You can come out some other day! 
Good sport, isn’t it? Even only imag- 
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Won't it be swell 


9 


when.... 


a. WON'T IT BE SWELL when you 
can actually go hunting again? 
Sure! But meanwhile, why not 
do this? .. . Just settle yourself 

in your easiest easy chair. Think 

the word “hunting.” And when 
your imagination starts to play, 
play along with it!... 


2 e@ PRESTO! No more war shortages, and you’re in a store chock-full of fine 
guns. Look at that Remington Sportsman. Snap it to your shoulder. 
Fits like part of you, doesn’t it? Points as easily as your finger— 
fires three shots as fast as you pull the trigger! Want it? It’s yours! 





ining. Maybe before long you’ll be 
doing the real thing! 


$sO—right now—make a note. 

@ Tie a knot in your handkerchief 

—tie a string around your finger— 

write on your calendar pad—paste in 

your hat: Remington means Amer- 

ica’s finest sporting arms and ammu- 
nition! 





Remington is producing vast supplies 
of military arms and ammunition for 
our armed forces. And soon—we hope 
—we will once more be able to furnish 
sportsmen with Remington shotguns 
and rifles, Remington Express and 
Shur Shot shells, Remington Hi-Speed 
-22’s with Kleanbore priming, and 
Remington big game cartridges with 
Core-Lokt bullets. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





New! Looking to- 
ward the day when 
we can again supply 
essentia! civilian 
ammunition, we've 
designed these new, 
easier - to- recognize 
packages for two of 
your old Remington 
friends. 





” “Ex ” “Shur Shot,” 


“Sportsman, press, “Hi-Speed” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.; ““Core-Lokt” is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 








If its Remington | 


Mts Right 












and “Kleanbore” are 





Next time you need calomel take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 

le, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts. 
Caution: Use only as directed. 











: ' AVE. ‘ 
‘—_—- Company, 32. Oneco, Florida. 
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WHAT’S NEW 


(From pdye 6) the 10,000 coopera- 
tives throughout the nation in an 
effort to claim for agriculture all 
that can be used to advantage. 


Congressman 
Harold Cooley of 
North Carolina is 
- sponsoring a bill to 
consolidate a number of federal 
agricultural credit agencies. It pro- 
}vides that a Farmers’ Home Corpo- 
ration shall take over the lending 
activities of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, and the 
emergency feed and seed loans. 


Congressman Cannon of Missouri 
has introduced a bill which would 
abolish War time, thus turning the 
clock back an hour to standard time. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina, 
chairman of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, has introduced a new bill 
seeking to remove federal taxes on 
margarine. 

Under a House-passed bill, REA 
would become a permanent institu- 
tion, instead of being limited to a 
life span of ten years. In addition, 
it would be able to borrow from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and relend to its borrowers at more 
favorable rates, with loans having a 
maturity period ten years longer 
than under the present REA act. . 
Strong support is developing in the 
Senate to save the school lunch pro- 
gram, for which the House Appropri- 
ations Committee refused to allow 
funds. 


Bills Before 
Congress 


: In addition to produc- 
Live News ing two bumper crops 
Briefly Told since the start of the 
war, farmers~have 
contributed about 5,000,000 men to 
the armed services and to industry. 
ans Support prices for No. 1 
Irish potatoes per 100-pound bag, 
f.o.b. cars, as announced by WFA are 
generally $2.4C up to May 15; in cer- 
tain areas, this price will hold good 
until early June. .. . The military is 
taking so many containers that farm- 
ers may find themselves short of egg 
and vegetable crates and other types 
of containers unless forest produc- 
tion from farm wood lots is increased 
even beyond the substantial figure 
already obtained. ... Basis for future 
farm deferments by local draft 
boards is to be found in the pro- 
visions of the so-called Tydings 
amendment. This specifies that the 
registrant be regularly engaged and 
necessary to essential agricultural 
occupations or endeavors, and that 
he cannot be replaced. 


Ask for These Bulletins | 


RDER these from the Office of 
information, U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. They are all free ex- 
cept the two we have starred. 















BIGGER | 


HAY CROPS 


with 


BASIC SLAG 














































probuctr ION of abundant hay depends 
almost entirely on the vitality of the soil. 
You can increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of your crop of hay by improving 
your soil with Tennessee Basic Slag. 

Basic Slag adds phosphorus, lime, magne- 
sium and other valuable elements to the soil 
in one application. They stimulate large, 
rapid, nutritious plant growth. Mineral-rich 
hay fed to cattle means healthier: livestock 
and richer milk, increased meat and milk 
production. 

You can increase the yield of many farm 








crops with one easy application of Basic Slag, — 
Farmers report that soil conditioned with a 
Basic Slag benefits grains, peanuts and other H 
field crops, truck crops and fruits. 

At the present time, Tennessee Basic Slag Ex 
is available only in the states of Alabama, Ex 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mis- eff 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and be 
Tennessee. Due to limited production facili- chi 
ties, your dealer may not be able to supply dr 


all you need, but remember—he is doing all 
he can to meet your farm needs. 


Ask your dealer, or write 
pNNESSEE | us for free, illustrated book 
that tells how to improve 
your soils with Tennessee 
Basic Slag. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


om TENNESSEE 
© pasic SLAG 





usstT 


Basic Stas | 























F1922—Practical Irrigation. 

F1938—Fish for Food From Farm Ponds. 
T852—Experiments With Oils and Lime- 
Sulfur for the San Jose Scalé on Peach Trees 
in the South. 

C685—Harvest Sprays for the~Control of 
Fruit Drop. 

AWI81—Granular Ammonium Nitrate. 
*MP526—Insecticides and Equipment for 
Controlling Insects on Fruits and Vegetables 
(10 cents). 

*MP530—A Graphic Summary of Farm 
Animals and Animal Products (15 cents). 


Other helpful publications and 
their sources are listed below: 


STATE BULLETINS 


Georgia Experiment Stztion, Experiment: 
Bul. 231, Fertilizer and Other Experiments 












A BURKS 
WATER SYSTEM 
PAYS FOR ITSELE, 


The minute you turn on your 

BURKS System it begins to increase 

your protss. It helps Puts weight on 
poe at beef fanjer. 


weeny Cuts ehore end 
Saves lugging water for house. 


BURKS SYSTEMS 


are be re for dependable serv- 
ice—longer life—and larger ca- 
pacity. nly one moving part— 
self priming — entirely auto- 
matic—easy toinstall. Bathdeep 
or shallow well systems. Write 
for Catalog and Prices — now. 


DECATUR PUMP CO.,28 Eh St, DECATUR 70, 


































With Pimientos; Cir. 144, Cotton Variety 
Tests, 1938-1943. 
Georgia Extension Service, Athens: Corn 











in Georgia. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERDS 
OR COLLIE PUPPIES 


Timmehman, FLAWAGAN, ILLINGIS. 
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> and rightfu ly 80. Let’s make it more truly our 


WHY YOUR PRESENT 
LAXATIVE MAY NOT 
BE RIGHT FOR YOU! 





It doesn’t pay to 
dose yourself with 
harsh, bad-tasting 
laxatives! A medi- 
cine that’s too strong can often ladve 
you feeling worse than before! 


Grhers are Too Mile- 


And it’s unwise to take 
something that’s too 
mild to give 
you the relief 
you need! A 
good laxa- 
tive should be 
gentle, yet 
should work 
thoroughly! 


















But—* 
EX: LAX 1s 
the Hates 








Try ) the . 
"HAPPY MEDIUM LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives you a thorough action. But 

Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 

effectively at the same time! And remem- 

ber, Ex-Lax tastes good —just like fine 

chocolate! It’s as good for women and chil- 

dren as it is for the men-folks. 10c and 25c. 
As a precaution use only as directed 


The Original 
= Chocolated Laxative 




















THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


are all woud to call America “our country,” 


try by investing our money in its future. 
t way to do this is to 


_ Buy War Bonds dnd Stamps 


TOMBSTONE gm 


20 ale enduring 5 Rs 4° : 
: See : 














RT aE Saslag, 
Rd_Atlenta, Ga. 
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The Preschool 


Child’s Health 











By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


HERE is no time in a child’s 

life when he grows and develops 
faster than during the preschool 
period. It is also a danger period, 
since about 80 per cent of the deaths 
from diphtheria, measles, whooping 
cough, and scarlet’ fever occur in 
children before they enter school. 


“Please give some details of the 
preschool health problem.” 

Preventive measures should be 
started long before the child reaches 
school age. He 
should certainly be 
vaccinated against 
smallpox, diph- 
theria, and typhoid. 
In addition, the 
child should have at 
least an annual 
check-up by the 
family physician. 

““What does the doctor usually 
find, if anything, in an examination 
of this kind?” 

About 90 per cent of the physical 
imperfections in children occur 
above the shoulders, the most com- 
mon being defects of the eyes and 
ears and diseased tonsils. Nearly all 
children have defective teeth; so it 
is highly important to watch the six- 
year molars especially and see that 
these permanert teeth are kept in 
repair. If they are lost, the dental 
arch is greatly impaired and the 
child is handicapped for life. Other 
defects to look for are malnutrition, 
bad posture, bad skin conditions, 
and, in some regions, hookworm and 





Dr. Washburn 


other int-:tinal parasites. 


“Doctor, what are preschool clin- 
ics and where are they held?” 

These are clinics that local health 
departments hold-in schools during 
the spring months. - Here mothers 
bring their children who are to enter 
school for the first time the following 
autumn. A method-often used is to 
have the school’s first grade invite 
these preschool children to be their 
guests for the day in the clinic. With 
the mothers present, the health of- 
ficer and nurses weigh, measure, and 
make an examination of each child 
and point out any defects which may 
develop into handicaps: to school 
work. Also, problems of diet and 
clothing are discussed, and the 
mothers may ask questions about 
child health; Finally, vaccinations 
are given for smallpox and diph- 
theria. Such clinics are useful to 
both child and parent: The child be- 


comes accuainted with the school | 


and is made immune to certain dis- 
eases, and the parents learn how to 
remedy any defects their child may 
have-already. Parents should take 
advantage of preschool clinics held 
in their district; however, such 
clinics should be considered merely 
a check up and not a place to begin 
taking care of the child’s health. 


“What kind of a child is successful 
in school?” 

Nearly always, it is one who has 
(1) had his physical defects correct- 
ed and been vaccinated, and (2) been 


taught good health habits at home.” 
- Among these are eating the right 


foods at the right time, getting 
enough sleep with windows open, 
having the bowels move regularly, 
keeping clean, and staying in a good 
humor. (By the way, a child will 
usually keep in good humor if his 
parents do.) These things will en- 
able him to make‘his school days the 
happiest period of his life. : 

















The giraffe and the turtle tell their 
own story. 


They help to remind you that 
electricity,. almost alone among 
household necessities, is still sold 
at low pre-war prices, 


You realize how low these prices 
are when you know that the aver- 
age American family now gets 
about twice as much electricity 


for its money as it did 15 years ago. ~ 


If your bill isn’t smaller, it is 
because you have more electric 
servants and are using more ele¢- 
tricity today than you did then. 


The High | 
Cost o 





It’s a real achievement to keep 
electric service cheap in spite of 
rising costs and taxes—and to 
keep it plentiful in the face of 
war’s tremendous demands for 
power. 


The credit goes largely to the 
hard-working men and women of 
your electric company. Their skill 
and experience—plus the planning 
and foresight of sound business 
management—have made this 
record possible. 

@ Hear “Report to the Nation,” news p 


rogram 
of the week, every Wednesday, 10:30 P. M., 
E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 






154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


“ SELF-SUPPORTING, 
* Names on request from this magazine, 


DONT WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST 
~*~ ‘ . 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONEDS 
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VITAMIN AND MINERAL SOURCE 


SUPER QUALITY GROWING MASH is an excellent source 
of the minerals and vitamins so essential for growing chick- 
ens. Besides ample amounts of Vitamins A B C D & E it con- 
tains a special Riboflavin supplement providing controlled 
amounts of this important growth promoting nutrient (Vita- 
min G). It also supplies the trace elements, like Manganese, 
(the anti-perosis factor), iron, copper and cobalt, in addition 

to essential calcium and phosphorus. 


BUILDS BIG PULLETS 


Being protein-rich SUPER QUALITY GROWING MASH pro- 
motes rapid growth and builds big, vigorous pullets. Fed with 
grains, it forms a balanced ration for growing birds that helps 
them grow into thrifty, early producing pullets, well fortified 
to maintain a high rate of production. SUPER QUALITY 
GROWING MASH is also an excellent feed for producing 
fryers on range. 

















Write for Free Booklet 


A penny post card will bring you a free copy 
of our helpful booklet “Pointers for Poultry 
Raisers”. It contains valuable information 
and advice for poultry raisers. Write for 
your copy today. 


STANDARD FEED MILLING COMPANY 
, O&M Fairlie Street, 


Atlanta, Ga. 



















eal Threshers 


Offer you all that three generations of engi- 
neering skill and experience in this work can 
build into quality machinery. Features include 
welded steel frame, steel cylinder, sectional con- 
caves made adjustable, alloy drop-forged teeth, 
4-wing deflecting beater, hardwood reciprocat- 
ing straw racks, gravity cleaner with tailings 
Ted Frick riddle, ete. Handle wide variety of grains and 

ree seeds, despite difficult conditions. Simple, dur- 








Branches able and efficient. Get Catalog 76. 
at 
Atlanta, Ga. WAYNESBORO. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
une RICK 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





















“WHAT CAN 
I DO?” 


By E. S. BRASHIER, D. V. M. 


Veterinary Editor 


Milk Fever 


HAVE lost two cows with a condi- 

tion which my neighbors called 
milk fever. Is there any treatment 
and is the disease contagious?” 


Milk fever is not contagious. The 
name “milk fever” is a misnomer be- 
cause affected cows do not have a 
fever and the trouble has no rela- 
tion to the milk.“Calcium gluconate 
is a highly successful treatment and 
should be administered in the blood: 
stream by a veterinarian. If not avail- 
able, the county agent might be able 
to give the treatment. The old 
treatment of pumping air into the 
udder is fairly successful. Since at 
times the muscles of the throat may 
be paralyzed, do not attempt to 
drench a cow affected with milk 
fever, Save the cow if possible. 

Minerals should be added to the 
feed and they should be fed as a sup- 
plement and should not be given as 
a treatment. A good-mineral mixture 
can be purchased from any feed 
store. In addition to feeding a min- 
eral supplement to cows_that are 
carrying calves in utero, they should 
not be fed a highly nitrogenous food 
after calving such as cottonseed meal 
or soybean meal. The cows should 
be milked three times a day for sev- 
eral days and the udder should not 
be stripped dry at each milking. 


Editor’s Note.—We have seen the simple 
method of pumping up all quarters of the 
udder to stop milk fever used successfully 
time after time. Nothing more than a steril- 
ized quill or cane, a tire pump, and a little 
care were ever used. Dr. Brashier tells us, 
however, that he has “‘seen many cows com- 
pletely ruined by this method when used by 
an inexperienced person. The air should pass 
through a sterile gauze and a small pump 
should be used. The teats should be tied 
near the end with a half-inch wide cotton 
bandage to prevent the air from escaping. 
One knot should be used and the bandage 
should not be drawn tight enough. to cut off 
the circulation. It should not be left on more 
than thirty minutes to an hour.” 








Shivering Pigs 


“Pigs one to two weeks old shiver 
and die. Some have big noses and 
joints. What can I do?” 

This condition is caused by faulty 
sow nutrition before the pigs are 
born. The baby pig disease is char- 
acterized by shivering, dullness, and 
a tendency to burrow under bedding. 


' The best preventive is to allow graz- 


ing on green oats, barley, rape, etc., 
and to feed sows liberal grain rations 
with minerals before they farrow. 
When the first symptoms are noted, 
the pigs should immediately be fed 
by hand and, if possible, give an in- 
jection of dextrose solution. . 
Bull nose and enlarged joints are 
caused by an infection which gains 
entrance through the navel. It oc- 
curs in pigs which have access tq 
cattle sheds, old feedlots, or in 
muddy lots or infected farrowing 
houses. Farmers can reduce their 
losses by (1) cleaning and scrub- 
bing farrowing pens thoroughly—to 
eliminate germs and parasites; (2) 
scrubbing sows with soap and water 
before placing them in farrowing 
pens; (3) putting sows and pigs on 
clean pastures and keeping them 
there for three or four months; (4) 
not allowing mature hogs to run with 
sow and pigs and not allowing young 
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pigs to go back to the old hoglots. 








Grow your 





oun 





Minerals! 






minerals you need in your body! 
These mineralseare absorbed by 
the growing plants and given back 
to you in larger, richer fruits and 
vegetables—fruits and vegetables 
rich in minerals! 















Mineralize your soil with: 


ES-MIN-EL 


(ESsential MINeral ELements) 




















Now available for Victory garden- 
ers in convenient 5 Ib. packages; 
and in 100 lb. packages for large 
scale production of fruits and 
vegetables. 








Write Us Today For Free Booklet 
About Es-min-el 








The Mark Of Quality 














TENNESSEE CORPORATION 






Tennessee Corporation 
Atlanta, Georgia - Lockland, Ohio 










ES-MIN-EL puts into the soil the 
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CARHARTT’S are HELPING 
UNCLE SAM TO WIN! 


‘If your dealer is out of Car- 
hartt’s, it is 
them are being sent to our men 
in the armed forces. We are sor- 
ry to disappoint so many of our 
loyal customers. We will supply 


because most of 


you as soon as possible. 








Carhart 


OVERALLS 





a Fates Ht 
Double your money each ess) 
sale with Gibson's on “Mas 
ter Five Flavors Deal. 
Finest Food Flavors (5 
99c.. Other Bargain Co 
tions, Premium 
200 Farm and Home 
Write for sertioulars 
sample Leading 
Dept. 0-84, 


: free 
J. W. GIBSON CO., 








HERE'S READY CASH for YOU! 4 








Deals; over ‘7 


Indianapolis, nd. 
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Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
ytmost interest to poultry raisers. Read her 
experience in her own words: “Dear Sir: I 
think I must be one of the very first to use 
Walko Tablets. Some 35~years ago when I 
started raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets adver- 
tised as an aid in preventing the spread of disease 
through contaminated drinking water. I tried a 
package for my baby chicks with happiest results. 

~{ have depended on Walko Tablets ever since.” 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Danger of Disease Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every sanitary 
precaution and beware of infection in the drink- 
ing water. Baby chicks must have a generous 
supply of pure water. rinking vessels harbor 
germs. Drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread disease 
through your flock before you are aware. Use 
preventive methods—use Walko Tablets. For 
over forty years thousands of poultry raisers have 
depended upon them. You, too, can rely on 
Walko Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through con- 
taminated drinking water. 





You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at your 
druggist or poultry supply dealer. Use them 
in the drinking water to aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated water 
Satisfy yourself as have thousands of others who 
depend upon Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their little chicks. You buy Walko 
Tablets at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely satisfied 
with results. The Waterlou Savings Bank, the 
oldest-and strongest bank in Waterloo, lowa., 
stands back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. Price 50c. 
$1.00 and $2.50. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 296, Waterloo, lowa 





DON'T 
0) 467 aes 
FIGHTING 
GEAR 





On the food front horses and mules are fighting 
the world's battle against hunger. Food is as 
vital as guns and ommunition in winning the 
wor. Give your horses and mules the two-way 
Protection of Collar Pads—prevent lost time 
from sore shoulders and Collar Choke*. To pro- 
duce food to win the war 
i keep the home plows 
s turning. » 


Ta-pat-co| 


AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD. O10 
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| Good For 


q Over 100 Years 


_ And even better now. Recently greatly im- 
"5 + more antiseptic, -more active, finer 
_  Miality ingredients. reads easier. Widely 

\ sed for minor externally caused skin itching; 
ait, rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. 


=> GRAY’S OINTMENT 
THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


€ are all proud to call America “our country,” 

Tightfully so. Let’s make it more truly our 

i by investing our money in its future. 
¥ to do this is to 


ty War Bonds and Stamps 
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HE pullets, 

hatched early 
this spring, should 
now be about ready 
to leave the brood. 
er. They can safely 
do without heat 
even at night after 
they are eight 
weeks old and need 
to be located in a 
range shelter or 





' The 
HOME 
FLOCK 
in MAY 


By D. F. 


Poultryman, A. P.1., 
Auburn, Ala. 


the pullets from 
making the most 
rapid growth and 
usually produce an 
overcrowded con- 
dition, 

As soon as the 
cockerels are re- 
moved and before 
the chickens are 
three months old, 
the pullets should 


KING 











some similar place 





be vaccinated for 





during the sum- 
mer. They should not be crowded 
either for roosting space, feed hop. 
per space, or shade. 

Growing pullets should either 
roost in a range shelter, well venti- 


oo wre eae me 











A-frames for summer roosts help to 
develop healthy, hardy layers. 





fowl pox. This is a 
simple, inexpensive way of prevent- 
ing the disease known as “sorehead” 
from causing losses next fall and 
winter. Fowl pox virus can be bought 
from the local drug store and any- 
one can brusk the material into 
open feather follicles as given with 
the directions. 

The brooder, which in most cases 
is now empty, can be filled with an- 
other brood of chicks to be used as 
fryers. 

Baby chick purchases were much 
smaller this year than was anticipat- 
ed. This was largely due to spring 
egg prices being 
about 11 per cent 








lower than a year 











ago and poultry feed 
about 25 per cent 




















higher. Many poul- 
etrymen believe this 
t small chick crop will 

Tl o” result in quite a 
shortage in eggs and 
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This summer range shelter can be 
built for about $3 by using sawmill 
refuse strips. 


fated chicken house, or in trees. 
Each bird should have from 6 to 10 
inches of space on the perch pole. 
At least two sides of the shelter or 
house should be open so the house 
will cool off quickly after sundown 
and the pullets will have a supply 
of fresh cool air during the night. 


Additional feed. hopper space can 
be provided by using outdoor feed 
hoppers. Each pullet should have 
two to three inches of feeding space. 
The hopper should be large enough 
to hold a day’s supply of growing 
mash without filling it so full the 





A time- and feed-saving outdoor feed 
hopper for $1. Bill of maiteriai: 


Roof—2-1 x 12 x 4% ft.; ends—2-1 x 12 
x 2 ft.; trough—1-1 x 8 x 4 ft.; trough— 
1-1 x 7 x 4 ft.; lip of hopper—2-1 x 2 x 4 ft.; 
running boards, 2-1 x 3 x 4 ft.; to support 
running boards—2-1 x 3 x 2 ft.; reel —4-4- 
foot laths; capacity—35-40 growin, pullets 


feed will be wasted. A shelter of 
some sort will prevent the feed from 
getting wet and moldy. Grain, which 
should be fed twice daily, can be 
thrown on clean ground or placed in 
open V-shaped troughs. 

High, natural shade, such as is pro- - 
vided by pecan, oak, or similar trees, 
is best but if this is not available, 
other kinds may be provided. Arbors 
covered with tree branches or dis- 
carded feed bags are satisfactory. 
Corn, sunflowers, castor beans, or 
*similar plants can often be planted 
near the range shelter to supply suf- 
ficient shade. 

The cockerels should be eaten, 
sold, or separated from the pullets 
as soon as possible. They prevent 


«, 








poultry meat during 
the coming year. 

An egg cooler using the evapora- 
tion of water to lower the tempera- 
ture has been developed by the Uni- 
versity of California sufficiently 


I"X6" Sheathing 
roofing paper 












A simple egg cooler developed by the 
California Experiment Station 


large to accommodate eggs, milk, 
and other farm products. The cooler 
is not expensive and will supply a 
rather cool storage space if it is lo- 
cated where air will strike it freely 
and away from direct sunlight. The 
drawing shows de.ails of pipe and 
wrapping burlap about the pipe 
which is importan:. If the burlap is 
rinsed in a solution of one pound of 
copper sulfate (bluestone) to five 
gallons of water, it will prevent mil.. 
dewing and prolong the usefulness 
of the bagging. 


Due to' the shortage of galvanized 
tin, other roofing materials are be. 
ing used. Small chicken house o1 
range shelter roofs can be water- 
proofed by covering rafters with 6- 
inch tongue-and-groove lumber with 
cracks running up and down, creo- 
soting top surface. Refined creosote 
should be hot (at least 150 degrees 
F.) when applied. The oil should 
be flooded over the roof liberally 
and any that runs off caught in a pan 
at the eaves. The first coat should 
be thoroughly dry before the second 
is applied. Only dry, seasoned lum- 


He called me 
a young squitt 








| He said that Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min I’m gettin’ was makin’ 
me too big for my pants. He 
said the tonics in Pan-a-min was 
helpin’ me grow like a weed. 


eS 


— \ 
Ze said the minerals in Pan-a- 
min were making me too sassy for 
my own good. He said if it wasn’t 


for Pan-a-min I might not amount 
to a hill of beans. io 
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yg 
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3 Sa-a-ay, that Pan-a-min must 

be some stuff. I’m gonna eat and 
eat, and get plenty of Pan-a-min, 
and grow and grow. And some 
day, I’m going to lick the stuffin’ 
outa that rooster. I hope all you 
guys are gettin’ Pan-a-min — our 
Boss buys it from the Dr. Hess 
Dealer! 


= De Hess& ClarkInc. ° 


ss ASHLAND, OHIO 





Keep Them Fit! — Do Your Bit! 
Buy War Bonds! 








ber should be treated by this method. 
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© DUSTING INSECT KILLER 
} Reliable SLUG SHOT hits hard and 
ills fast. Deadly to insect spoilers, 
both leaf eating and sucking 
types. Also a powerful Fungicide, 
protects crops against many de- 
structive fungus diseases. Truck 
Farmers know and depend on 
SLUG SHOT! 
Get Hammond Products from your 
% dealer. Write us if he cannot supply 
you. Send now for FREE booklet on 
Insect Control — it gives you many 
helpful hints. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
33 FerryStreet Beacon, N.Y. 
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' | Let’s Visit While 
We Rest 


(From page 5) a few of the 
1942 crop still on hance in mid- 
December, 1943.” 


Georgia’s FSA _ It’s a long jump 
from Florida, but 2 oh, 
in our most comfortable rocker we ‘“ 
make it easily, to land in Athens, 
Ga. There we talk with FSA officials now what your 
about FSA’s nine years of work in 
the state, and the help that it has Name means ? 
been to 36,625 families. 
FSA borrowers in Georgia not| The meanings and origins of more than 
only are growing large quantities of | mine hundred ee and feminine 
_| mames are assembled in this absorbing 
food for market—not only are re-| }\o. «wHAaT’s IN A NAME?” 
paying their loans—but alsovare re-| wea tke to send you this book abeo- 
ey raf sn their position as self-re- lutely free because we think it will help 
liant farmers. Their net worth has| you to remember what “Ethyl” means; - 
just about tripled. “ETHYLisa trade mark name. It stands 
Through group health plans work-| for antiknock fluid made only by the Ethy! 
ed out in cooperation with FSA and| Corporation. Our war job is manufacturing 
physicians in 98 counties, more this fluid for improving fighting gasoline. 
than 11,000 farm families are get- 
ting medical care by paying annual 
fees they can afford. Besides gen- S 
eral physicians’ care, services usu-| “9 9 
ally cover emergency surgery, lim- {ILLUSTRATED ; 
ited hospitalization and prescribed; wame BOOK..: — 


drugs and, in many cases, emergen- | . 
cy dental care. 
uM Families served by FSA are mem- 
P bers of more than -382 community 
ANY a Dodge owner calls himself Sag Soap ; . 
; x services in Georgia started with FSA 
: s . . oe. Sg . of essential livestock and equipment oF Se oY SG etn: ° 
had coe gen oe ai rns re which none of them alone could af- cs gg me a s free copy of “What's in 
P P P ‘i ford to own. About 291 of these 


Nor is it luck that he has all steel bodies, services provide farm machinery 
and about 20 provide good sires to 


safety rim wheels, floating power engine : aacniicaade 
mountings, and full floating ride. pees Seer 
Loans have been made to 3,583 


These are not luck at all. They are engineer- selected farm tenants and workers 
ing and manufacturing qualities that have in the state to enable them to buy 


), Lia, aa ee 


= oN: AES 


OP = eee _ 





made Dodge a STAND-OUT car of. the war Pope bu ms of their ne Al- 
— for endurance and ext : ough the loans are repayable over 
_ ee ee a period of 40 years, 20 had paid off 


From everywhere come the continuous re- in full by Dec. 31, 1943, seven years KEROSENE STOVES 


after the program began. On Feb. 
19, 1944, all amounts paid in totaled 
199 per cent of the amount due. 


... and it isn’t luck that, even in these times, Kudzu Banking We make our 
final stop in 


Dodge dealers have the factory engineered 
parts with which to make repairs on your car a eee — — “ 
if you need them. That good fortune is also $ 4 
Z i 1943 to buy 30 pounds of kudzu seed, 
the result of far-sighted plan and policy. It’s the supervisors of the Northwest 
for Dodge owners to make the most of it! Soil Conservation District were able 
to distribute in February and March 
of this year 85,000 seedlings to plant 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P. M., E. W.T. pi cota cnet Pte Paneer res B os ag STOVES 
“ : the Northwest Alabama District eve tails foo real cree nasa 
who are establishing complete soil They are attractive 
conservation programs. Used to es- in design and ae 
tablish meadows and on steep, badly Bosgsewaionanen 
washed lands, these plantings should provide quick, eco- 
be providing forage for hay or graz- Poet pe Phan 
ing, in addition to controlling ero- smoke...soot.....or 
sion, in three or four years. The odor. Perfectly safe. Boss Ovens 
whole idea appeals to us, too, be- BUY BONDS joss babing.;-sere 
£4) uel and food. 
Sticiiles oft Unusies “Genaicesles cause it’s a fine example of what a . , : 
shames " . progressive attitude on the part of HUENEFELD CO.) cincinnams. on 
our country bankers can mean. 


IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY 10 


: p Coming Events | 
. hie * 
CET°’S ALL BACK THE ALE SS BUY MORE WAR BONDS Mother’s Day, May 14. 
Rural. Life Sunday, May 14. 


Georgia Jersey Cattle Club Annual Sale, |. 
Mee, ENLARGEMENT A, 2c ein rie ane 
» National Cottorr Week, May 22-27. 
P eeatg 


ports of Dodge wartime performance. Tire 
mileage is high, gas consumption low. Upkeep 
expense remains at a minimum. 








‘seus ¥:cag ff 








Six-weeks Cotton School offering special} Rats are ponerty ag Foe millions of dollars 
training in cotton classification, Texas} Worth of thea roperty amt 


A. and M. College, College Station, May 29-| are spreading d isease. An easy and 
“SDD Eval ‘Your orig- quick way to kill rats is with 


Send today. Ide P. Trotter;-College Station. K-R-O is made from red squill i 
Senn erveret arenes, a Tin st, bee moines, own STAMP Holstein-Friesian y sharers of America,| Taticide recommended by the u. 8. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 5, 6, 7. Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
: tively kills rats. Safe to use aro 


Alabama Jersey Cattle Club Sale, State Fair 
N EW OTTAWA SA Grounds, Birmingham, Ala., June 13. ‘ livestock or poultry. : 
July 4 comes on Tuesday. : Ask for K-R-O at ord druggist’s OF. 
+ National Future Farmers of America feed dealer, K-R-O Co., ‘ 
0 “4 Convention, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9, 10, 11. Springfield, Ohio. ee 


National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, Hotel Morrison, Washington, D. C., os = 


Dec. 6, 7, 8. - 
Full moon; May 8; new, May 22. : KILLS RATS ONLY 


ety te cee 
— by July 8. For further information, write Dr. 
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Drink Water 


COOLED», SUN 
in this handy bag 


Two gallons of water that’s always 
cool and refreshing—in a canvas bag 
that weighs only 10 ounces, and can 
be folded to pocket size when not in 
use ... Oddly enough, the sun’s heat 
keeps the water cool. It works on a 
simple, every-day principle. Slow 
evaporation of the moisture in the 
specially-prepared canvas keeps the 
temperature down, and provides you 
with refreshing water to drink when 
you’re away from the house, working 
out in the hot sun. 


YOU GET ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. WATER ALWAYS COOL 
—even in 100° sunshine 


2. WATER ALWAYS CLEAN 
—no dust or dirt gets in 


3. QUICK AND EASY TO FILL 
—has removable top 


4. EASY TO TAKE WITH: YOU 
—rope loop for hanging , 
—easy-grip handle for carrying 


5. LIGHT—CONVENIENT 
—folds to pocket size _ =, 
when notin use 4 





6. NOTHING TO BREAK 
—or get out of order 








The WPB considers 
‘water bags essen- 
tial to agriculture 
+.» Get yours from 
your favorite store. 


Water Bags are 
re ceed in 
West for 50 


2-Gallon Size 


16 tS 
is 


H. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO. 
ie oan On Om On mr’ Se 1 nO) 


| IFETIME [JUARANTEED | 
KODAK FINISHING 


WHY TAKE CHANCES 


orld's Largest Kodak Finishers 
pt. P-F. San Antonio, Texas 








YOU GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR 
($2.50 Prize) 


Uncle Eben, an itinerant colored preacher, 
believed in measuring the effort by the re- 
turns. When invited to preach, he would 
begin the service bv telling the congregation: 

“Folks, I’se got $2 sermons dat is jest ser- 
mons. I’se got $3 sermons dat stirs the sper- 
rits. And den I’se got $5 sermons—and dey 
rally puts on all de ‘rousements! Now, I 
ask de deacons to please pass de hat so I can 
fin’ out what kind o’ sermon you all can 
affo’d.”—Wm. W. Lewis, South Carolina. 


AND WE’VE SEEN ’EM LIKE THIS 
($1.50 Prize) 

Colored Mammy—Didn’t. dat clock strike 
ten ’stid o° nine? 

xirl—Yes, Mammy. 

Mammy—Dat clock is jes’ lak some folks 
in my chu’ch. Hit is set up fer you to go by 
and it ain’t right itself.—Mrs. Mabel Rose, 
Virginia. 


. 


REAL STRATEGY 
($1 Prize) 

Lieutenant—Tell me, what is your idea of 
strategy? 

Rookie—Strategy, sir, is when you don’t 
let the enemy know you’re out of ammuni- 
tion by keeping on firing.—Mrs. Jack Martin, 
Texas. 

HE WAS CAREFUL 
® A farmer advertised in his weekly news- 
paper: “Owner of truck would like to corre- 
spond with widow who owns twa tires. Ob- 
ject matrimony. Send picture of tires.”— 
F. H. Jeter, North Carolina. 


WHAT CAUSED THE TROUBLE 

If you read “Pickin’s” last month and 
didn’t look up the references in your Bible, 
here’s what the soldier wired his girl: ‘See 
Ist John 4:18” which reads: 
fear in love; but perfect love casteth out 
fear.” But the ‘telegram she got said ‘See 
John 4:18” which reads: “For thou hast had 
five husbands; and he whom thou now hast 
is not thy husband!” 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 

Said my small daughter who had decided 
she wouldn’t like school and heard the family 
discussing the draft, ““They’re going to have 
to draft me, to go to’ school, because I cer- 
stainly will not volunteer.”—Mildred Fowler, 
South Carolina. 


When Sonny for the first time saw a mule 
standing under a tree and switching his tail, 
he exclaimed: “Look, Daddy! He’s got his 
windshicld-wiper going, and it’s not rain- 
ing.” —Mrs. Eddie Lehde, Texas. 


Four-year-old Dorothy—Mothef, I can’t 
button this dress. 

Mother—Why can’t you? 

Dofothy—Because the buttons are behind 
and I’m in front.—Nancy Herring, Tennessee. 


Two little boys 1 know were arguing over 
the relative greatness of their daddies. Fi- 
nally, the youngest exclaimed, “Well, 1 know 

-my daddy is smarter than yours, ’cause he’s 
a big demon in the Baptist churchl”—Mrs. 
Lee Finklea, Alabama. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office.) 


’Peah lak de uglies’ 
oman will look pur- 
ty ef her man jes’ 
kinder sweeten—her 
a Will! 


Trouble wid some 

o’ dem ahgyfiers, dey 

meks dey voice strong 

*stid o’ de ahgymint! 

‘Hit ain’ gwine 

somewhar whut crowds de trains much ez 

so many comin’ back f’um whar dey done 
binll 

Ole ’oman say she nevuh gwine lemme 
down—yYeah! Dey’s a heap o’ times I wush 
she’d lemme up! 

Don’t mek a heap o’ diffu’nce whut ’tis 
w’en You gits sump’n fuh nothin’ hit ain’ 
ap’ to be no bargain! 

Pahson say hit ain’ so hard ’t persuade folks 
—hit’s jes’ keepin’ ’em persuaded! 


“There is no, 
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A MONEY-MAKING TIP 


~ARMERS throughout the South 
are waking up more and more 

to the profit possibilities of live- 
stock production. These four facts 
show why you, too, can make more 
money from livestock. First, ani- 
mals graze on land not adapted for 
field crops; second, grain and forage, 
when. fed to livestock, are usually 
more profitable than when marketed 
directly; third, income from live- 
stock and livestock products is dis- 
tributed through the year; fourth, 
livestock production improves 
rather than. depletes the: soil. You 
can start on whatever scale you 


to the wise 
farmer 


wish, beginning with comparatively 
inexpensive building equipment. 
Sooner than you think, this opera- 
tion can grow into one of the most 
profitable features on your farm. 


NEW FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


oo... 


31 valuable, fact-filled 
pages tell you how to 
starta money-making 
livestock program on 
your farm. It includes 
sectionson Planning 
and Management,dis- 
cusses feed crops, de- 
scribes necessary 
buildings and offers 
typical plans. A post- 
card brings your copy. 
Write today. 





U-S-S Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing’s leakproof fea- 
tures: V-Drain(1)prevents leaks at the side laps, drains 
water quickly off the roof at the eaves; triple cross 
crimp (2) prevents rain being blown or drawn under 
end laps; pressure lip (3) insures pressure contact at 
the end lip between overlapping sheets; tension curve 
(4) makes each sheet cling closely to the roof deck- 
ing. Tenneseal is superbly zinc-coated for durability, 


lasts years longer. 


U-S-S American Fence fea- 
tures:hingejoint (5) for flexibility 
to withstand pressure and to 
pull fence into place if crusheds 
tension curve (6) for “spring,” 
allows for expansion and con- 
traction. Extra coated for 





Fence lasts longer. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Classified Ads 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION: Rate, 10c a word 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana — Choice cut- 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms. Sell 
caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 R. A. Long 
Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 











7 Midwest states. Many 
who state re- 
Farm Agency, 


Free Catalog, farm bargains, 
fully equipped. Special service to those 
quirements and payment plan. United 
491-FP Arcade Bldg. (1), St. Louis, Mo. 


To Buy, Sell or Exchange Farms and Timber Lands 
Southeastern States. See or write Thos. H. Vaughn, 
Realtor, 515 North 21 Street, Birmingham 3 


Hundreds of Farms—Free Cat: slog. “Belt Re valty, ,, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants, ~ We 
have about 2,000 bushels of seed bedded. We are in a 
position to ship you almost any number of plants. Our 
plants are good, strong and healthy. They are vigor- 
ous and full of life. They are carefully packed and 
hand pulled and should reach you in a good condition 
to set out. We are making shipments daily. We fill 
all orders as received, First come, first served. Full 
remittance must accompany order. We will send collect 
for the postage only. 500, $1.65; 1,000, $3.00; 3,000, 
$8.25. Plant Farm, Sharon, Tenn. 
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Vegetable Plants 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—500, 
5; 1,000, $2.00; 2,000, $3.95; 4,000, $7.80; 5,000, 








peti Py 
$9.50; 10,000, $18.00. Order early. Remittance with 
order, and I will do my best to ship when wanted. 
Leonard Freeman, Gleason, Tenn. 





Certified PJants grown in new ground—Marglobe and 


Rutger Tomato Plants, moss packed, $1.50 thousand. 
Porto Rico Potato, $2.50 thousand; Copper Skin Yams. 
2.75. _ California Pepper, $3.00 thousand. 


Wonder 


Vernon Plant Co., Alma, 


Non-Certified South Carolina Copper Skin Porto Rico 
Potato Plants. Seed treated, strong plants, full count, 
manure bedded. $2.50 per thousand; 4 thousand up, 
$2.40. Prompt shipment. Postpaid. Ernest R. Neal, 
Route 6, Cullman, Alabama. 


Sweet Potato Plants. Nancy Halls—500, $1.40; 1,000, 
$2.50; 5,000 and over, $2.40 per thousand. Porto Ricos 

200, $1.00; 500, $1.65; 1,000, $3.00; 5,000 and over, 
$2.75 per thous¢ and. Safe ‘arrival guaranteed. Adams 
Plant Co., Sharon, Tenn. 


Certified Copper Skin and Porto Rico Potato Plants 
ready now — 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 5,000 for $15.00 
express collect. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs. Al 

State Certified Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants. 
Seed grown from vine cuttings. $3.50 per thousand de- 
livered. Now ready. R. A. Engle, Purvis, Miss. 


Delivered Prices—Porto Rico Potato Plants, $ 
th Marglobe, Baltimore Tomato Plants, $ 
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Certified Potato Plants—Red Velvet, Nigger Killer, 

4.00 thousand. Red, Yellow Porto Rico, $2.75 thou- 
sand. Pepper: Ruby California Wonder, Hot 
Cayenne; Eggplants: Beauty, $2.00 thousand; 
hundred, 50c. Tomatoes: Break-O’Day, Marglobe, Bonny 
Best, New Stone, Great Baltimore, Red Rock, $1.75 
thousand; 300, $1.00. J. L. Sellers, Graham, Ga. 


Stone and Bonny Best Tomato Plants—500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. California Wonder, World Beater 
and Cayenne Hot Pepper—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 
Black Beauty Eggplants same price as pepper. Cab- 
bage Plants, $2.50 thousand, All plants above prepaid. 
Express collect all plants, $2.00 thousand. R. Chanclor, 
Pitts, Georgia. 


Certified Potato Plants—Red and Yellow Porto Ricos, 
Nancy Halls, $2.75; Red Velvets, $3.00 thousand, To- 





Marglobe, 




















thousand, Mack's Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Tomato Plants — Marglobe, Stone, eee: Bonny, 
Matchless. Roots mossed. Postpaid—500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

State Certified Potato Plants—2,500 bushels bedded. 
$2.50 thousand F.O.B. Omaha, $3.00 delivered. Now 
ready. J. R. Wright, Omaha, Tex. 

Tomatoes—Marglobe and Red Rock—$2.00 thousand. 
euey King Pepper same price. Full count, moss packed 

Coffey Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants $1.50. Tomato Plants $2.00. Potato 
Plants $2.50. Pepper and Eggplants $3.00 per 1,000. 
Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Millions Pink and Red Skin Porto Rico and Nancy 





























matoes—Marglobe, Break-O' Day Baltimore, Stone, Rut- Hall Plants, $1.50 thousand. W. H. Morris & Son, 
get, Frieherd, 65e iemdred. 2 thousand. Sweet and Route 4, Baxley, Georgia. 

) epper, and Eggplants, 75e hundred. Hundreds ia 7 - & orto Ric nd 
peed, thousands not prepaid. Dewey Crosby, Graham, Ten potn Pinte 1600, S350 a > Buon 
Jeorg Plant Co., Cullman, Ala, 

Certified Porto Rico and Copper Skin Potato Plants Tar > J ts — sh 
from selected seed stock that has been producing high as aunaney, Hall, Porto Rico ots: Fro, Ae oe. 4 f 
333% bushels per acre. $3.50 per thousand; lots 10,000, Dillinger, Gleason, Tenn. 
$30.00, -Marglobe and New Stone Tomato Plants, roots s 
protected, $1.50 per thousand. All plants good quality Certified Red- Ag Porto Rico Potato Plants. Post- 
and count guarnteed. Southern Plant Farms, Nichols, paid—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
Georgia. ‘ gerald, Georgia. 





nap Lick The Axis with Potatoes grown from these 
se nts: Nancy Halls and Porto Ricos. ‘Treated to pre- 

nt diseases. Plants are well rooted. 500, $1.25; 1.000, 
$2.00; 5,000, $1.90. Write for prices on 25,000 or more. 
Order early to prevent rush. Mississippi, Arkansas 
orders not accepted. I. L. }otaon, Gleason, Tenn. 


Tomato Plants — Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritchard and 
Baltimore—$2.00 thousand. Cabbage—Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Jersey and Flat Duteh — $2.00 thousand. 
Pepper—California Wonder—40c hundred or $3.00 thou- 
sand. Hungarian Wax, Hot Pepper, same price. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rico, Louisiana Copper Skin, Early 
Triumphs, Oldtime Boons, Maryland Golden and Red 
Gold Potato Plants from Georgia Certified, treated seed. 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00. Mixed all varieties, 500, $1.50; 
1,060, $2.75. Add postage. Ten cents exchange on 
checks. Dobbs Plant Farms, Gainesville, Ga. 


Certified Louisiana Copper Skin and Certified Red 
Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
express not prepaid. Postpaid, 1, . 
more, $3.75 per thousand. After May 15th, 
sand cheaper. Write for quantity prices. 
Farm, Blackshear, Ga. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants. Following 
prices are delivered by Fi aay parcel post—500, $1.50; 
4 0, $2.50; 2,000, Delivered by prepaid ex- 
press—2,000, $4.75; 3, 00. $7.00; 5,000, $11.50. Prompt 
shipment with extra nice plants. Bradberry & Crews. 
Gleason, Tennessee. 


Plant Assortment-—-200 Certified Frostproof Cabbage, 
200 Onion, 200 Tomatoes, 25 Peppers, 25 Broccoli. or 
Eggplants, ae Sprouts, all "32. 00 postpaid. =: 
press Collect, $2.50 per prompt 
shipment, etlaPaatton guaranteed, Jacksonville Plant Co. 
Jacksonville, Texas. ° 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall ys Porto Rico, by 
Prepaid Parcel Post — 300, $1.00; 600, $1.90; 1,000, 
$3.00. By Prepaid Express—1 Basket, 2,000° plants, 
$6.00; 1 Crate, 4,000 plants, $12.00. Quality plants, 
prompt shipment. Duke Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn. 


Tomato Plants—Millions large, stocky, new land grown 
from best seed. No disease. Marglobes, Baltimores, 
Break-O’Days—$2.00 thousand. Roots mossed, fresh de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 


Plants—The Famous menmesee Nancy Hall and Cop- 
per Skin Porto Rico—500, $1.65; 1,000, $3.00; 3,000. 
$8.50; 5,000, $13.00. Send money order. Guarantee 
good ‘deli ivery. Tennessee Valley Plant Farm, Sharon, 
Reanosnes. 


Tomato Plants — Millions—Marglobe, Rutgers, Balti- 
more, grown on new ground free from weeds and disease, 
$2.00 thousand. California Wonder Pepper same price. 
Moss pack, full count. Pitts Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Millions ‘ered Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants. 
500, $1.25 1,000, $2.25; 3,000 or more $2.15 per thou- 
sand. All orders given prompt attention. We appreciate 
your orders. Farmers Plant Co., Gleason, Tenn. 











'50¢ per thou- 
Sunnyview 





























Certified Potato Plants—Early Triumphs, Red Porto 
Ricos, $3.00 thousand; Red Velvets, $3.50. Marglobe 
Tomatoes, $2.25. California Wonder Pepper, $3.00; 


Hundreds, 60c. Arthur McNeal, Graham, Ga. 


Tomato Plgnts—Rutgers, Marglobe, Baltimore, grown 
t, $2.00 thousand. Stocky. 
immediate de- 








Leading varieties Tomato Plants now ready, $2.00 per 





thousand f.o.b. Alma, Ga. Grady Cauley, Route 4, 
Alma, Georgia. 

Grade A Porto Rico Sweet Potato aa $3.50 per 
thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. E, W. Deaver, 


Purvis, Miss. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, $3.00 tnousand, Good plants, 
ore Suerte Alabama Plant Company, Cullman, 
laba 








emi Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Potato ie "hee 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Bob Robinson, Sharon, Tenn 
Certified Louisiana Copper Skin Porto Rico Potato 
Plants postpaid. O. P. Smith, Enterprise, Ala. 
Porto Rico Potato Plants, millions inspected. 
$10.00. Bristol Plant Company, Bristol, Ga. 
Write for prices on Schroers better vegetable plants. 
Schroer Plant Farms. Valdosta, Ga. 








5,000, 








Sage 
Sage for Seasoning—Fresh ground, $1.50 per pound 
delivered. Sage plants, 10 for One Dollar delivered. 
J. D. Fuller, ‘Mountville, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Small fruits. orna- 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries. 
Inc., McMinnville, Tenn 











Azales, Rhododendrons, Arbutus, Hemlock. Others. 
Nature's Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 
Bulbs 
Ten large or Six Giant Dahlia, one dollar. Glafiolus, 


100 blooming size, one dollar; 100 large, two dollars: 
100 extra large, $3.00. 3 Red, White, Pink Peonies, 
one dollar. Free list, add postage, ten cents exchange 
on checks. Dobb's Fiower Gardens, Gainesville, Ga. 


Twelve Large Flowering Dahlias, mixed, $1.95. 12 
Cannas, $1.20. Pay postman when delivered. Write for 
price list on 100 varieties of bulbs and plants. The 
Bulb & Plant Ranch, Route 2, Liberty, N. C. 


Gorgeous Blooming Bulbs — Ranunculus, Anemone, 
Gladiola, Tube Rose, Montbretia, Zephranthes, . Ismene, 
Narcissus, Freesia — One Hundred, $1.00 prepaid. 
Jordan Nursery, Baldwin Park, Calif. 


Dahlias, ie oe different, $1.00. 











Hemerocallis. mee, 





Kwanso, 12, White Spider Lilies, 6, $1.00. 
sorted perennials, 50, $1.00. No other list Lizzie 
Sparkman, Woodville, Alabama. 

Six different large Dahlias, $1.00. Four choice 


newer varieties, ss. Stadler’s Dahlia Garden, Route 


1, Reidsville, N. 





Flowers 
Geraniums—2 dozen plants postpaid $1.25. These are 
strong young plants that will be found very satisfactory 
for planting in your yard or garden. Plants are ready 
for one April 15th to June 15th. Any color or mixed. 
x of these and you will want them every year. 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Five Colors Violets, 100, $1.00. Six kinds Ferns, 




















Il rooted, 

livery. Oo irwin Plant .Co., Irwinville, Ga. dozen, $1.00. Poeticus Narcissus, Emperior Daffodils. 
100, $2.00. Roses, Lilac, Yucca, Dogwood, 6, $1.00. 
g200;'1 bee $3005, Fale ee, Yellow Yams — 000; | Mrs. Henry Penland, Ellijay, Georgia. 
r 

charges collect. Best quality. Prompt Benner Dahlias — 12 super giants, labeled, $2.00. Catalog. 
Nancy Hall Farms, McKenzie, Tenn. Gladiolus, Cannas. Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greensburg, Ind. 

Copper Skin, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Dooley and Chryanthemums—20 varieties, $1.00 postpaid. Mrs. 
Triumph Potato Plants; Certified Marglobe and Rut- W. E. Walters, Franklin, Tenn. 
gers Ege baer = $2.25 ior thousand postpaid, Cull- 
man ant Co., Cullman, 

Victory Garden Special—100 Marglobe Tomato Plants, SEEDS 
24 Sweet Peppers, 24 Pimientoes, 24 Hots, 24 Black New Crop Vegetable Seeds — All Kinds — Turnips, 


Beauty Eggplants, carefully packed and postpaid, $1.25. 
T. R. Sellers, Carrollton, Ala. 

Millions Nancy Hall, Porto Bite  Ptete Plants. Strong 
and healthy, from selected seed. $1.50; 1,000, $2.65 
5,000, $12.50. Guaranteed cama shipment. Honest 
Plant Co., Gleason, Tenn. 

All varieties Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants. By 
mail prepaid—-300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50, or 
$3.00 per thousand not prepaid. Valdosta Plant Co., 








Mustard, Spinach, Rutabage, Carrots, Onions, Cabbage, 
Beets, Radish, ete. Delivery after 1944 harvest. Deal- 
ers write for contract prices. Jewell W. Pigott, Tyler- 
town, Mississippi. 

For Cabbage, Turnip, Squash, and Melon Seed write 
L. Roy Burgess, Liberty, 8. C. 


Beans 
Recleaned Deed-—imnesre’ Mammoth Yellows or er 














Rutgers and Marglobe Tomato Plants, May and June 
delivery. Ps wn in fresh ground from certified seed. 
500, $1.40; 1,000, $2.35; 5,000, $11.25 prepaid. R. J. 
Banks, ‘Avivtite, Ala. 

Red Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 thousand, 
Leading varieties Tomato Plants, $1.75. thousand. Can- 
not send potato plants to Alabama. Leon Gaff, Route 
_ 8, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








per bushel f.0.b. Princeton. N. 
Gurley Brothers, Princeton, N. C. 


* Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $11.45 per 100; 


Cotton 


Grow Addison’s Early Long Staple and Early Wilt 
Resistant Cotton for highest yield per acre. Seed are 
delinted, Ceresan treated and certified by State Ento- 
mologist. _Write for cutalcgue and prices direct from 
breeder. W. P. Addison, Route 2, Marietta, Ga. 


Sure Crop Cotton—Record 3 bales per acre,.over 40%, 
1% lint, big bolls, resists drouths and winds. Get free 
seed offer. E. S. Manley, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

Most All Strains Coker Cotton Seed. Extra No. 1 


quality. Ask for prices immediately. Stegall and Co., 
Inc., Marshville, N. C. 














Peas 
For Sale—5,000 bushels Peas—Brabhams, Clays, Clay 
Mixed and Iron Clay Mixed. Lewis Hardware Co., 
Waynesboro, Georgia. 
Crowders, Cream Baby Finger; Crowd 5 
prepaid, 70c. Other pegs. Chas. Harrison, 
Alabama. 





Brown 
pounds 
Banks, 


California Peas, one of the best table peas grown, 50c 
per quart, sample 10c. Louis Farmer, Section, Ala. 











Popcorn 
Seed Popcorn, South American Yellow. R. M. Miller, 
Miller Avenue, Murray, Ky. 
Watermelons 


earliest Watermelon grown, ripens 60 
Quick cash crop. _ Package seed, 
Wm. Thornton, Jesup, Ga. 


sweetest watermelon grown. Im- 
Carson, 


Early Queen, 
da from planting. 
25e; acre bag. $2.00. 
- Pride of Georgia, 
proved over twenty years—$2.00 pound. J. N. 
iriffin, Georgia. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


a 











U. S. ep proveny Re ge Tested. 2,500,000 yearly, 
70,000 weekly. Ae Hatched — White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, AWhite Rocks, Barred Rocks, New 
rer , Wyandottes, ek Orpingtons—$8.95_ per 
100. a Ys -ullets — Whit e alte Brown Leg- 
horns—$15.90 per 100. “‘AA’’ Pullets—White Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, New gine Wyandottes, Reds, 
Orpingtons—$i0. 95 per 100. AA” Cockerels—White 
Rocks, ocks, New Hampshires, ne ale ai 


sper Heavy Mixed Cockerels—$7.9 
White Leghorn Cockerels — $3.45 per 100. 


“AA” Heavy Mixed—$7.95 per 100. Mixed $6. 95. 
ay ee add %c per chick to above prices. * 

** Grade: Both breeders and chicks ‘sciakiiie 
BS for vigor, growth, production, and exceptional 
value. ‘“* “AAA” Grade lc per chick higher than ‘‘AA’’ 
Grade. ‘‘AAAA”’ grade: For poultrymen who want the 


“‘AAAA’’ Grade. Please 
R.O.P. wingbanded males. 
They get the job d e: 


“‘Best’’ we recommend our 
note they are mated with 
Dams records up to 300 eggs. 
‘“‘AAAA”’ As Hatched White Leghorns, Barred Roc 
New Hampshires, White Rocks — $10.95 per 100. 
“AAAA"”’ Pullets — White Leghorns — $19.90 per 100. 
“AAAA’’ Pullets — Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, 
White Rocks, Reds — $13.95 per 100. ‘\AAAA”’ 
“*Victory Cockerels’’ to improve your strains as recom- 
mended by Government and State agencies in Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island 
All shipments prepaid when 
C.0.D. Guaranteed alive. Buy 
Greatest values—lowest costs. Write 
g. Dixie Hatcheries, 2401 Second Avenue, 
North, Birmingham 3, a. 


Order Now—Save on Dubois Chicks for immediate de- 
livery at these prices. Barred, White, Buff Rocks: Reds; 
White Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $11.45 per 100; Pullets, 
$15.95; Cockerels, $10.45. Big English ‘Vhite, Brown, 
Pullets, $20.95; 
Heavy Mixed, $9.45; Assorted Mixed. 
$9.25; Mixed Cockerels Bigpond $9.50; Heavy Mixed 
(no sex guarantee), $8.45; Seconds, $4. 75. AAA Grade 
Chicks 1%c per chick hone, Less than 100 — le more. 
Less than 50 — 2c more ‘ books order — balance 

.D. We pay postage. “Guarantee live delivery. Write 
for catalog and beautiful Profit-Record Calendar Free. 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind. 


Pullets — Pullets — Pullets! Special to Poultrymen 
who want the best bloodlines in Hanson or large Eng- 
lish White Leghorns; Parmenter Reds; Christie. Ned- 
lar, Larrabee New Hampshires; Gove, Christie, Wallace, 
Parks Barred Rocks. These fine bloodline chicks in 
Rock, Red, or Hampshire “‘AAAA”’ Pullets, $12.95 per 
100. The White Leghorn “‘AAA’’ Pullets, $17.90, 
State I want your ‘‘Special Master Bred Laying Strain.’ 
Shipped C.0.D. New Hampshire Pullets, 4 weeks old. 
$30.00 per 100, express collect. No C.0.D’s on Started 
Pullets. Write for catalog. Dixie Hatcheries, 2401 
Second Avenue, North, Bir h 3, Ala. 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 
Tested.. 
hatcheries.. 
fast money-making chicks. 





Cockerels, $4.45. 











S. Approved—Pullorum 


Since 1906 a leader in high quality and 
Why not play safe with your 
investment and give us a trial order? Barred. Buff, 
White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Australorps; Minoreas; Andalusians, Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids— 
Sexed Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, reasonable prices, 
95% sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices, Free 
Catalog and 14 day protection guarantee. Place orders 
early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Carney Chicks for immediate delivery. Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, $10.00 hundred; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, 
$10.00. White or Brown ‘Leghorns, Anconas, 1e6 
Pullets, $21.00; Cockerels, $3.75. White. 
$12.45 hundred; Pullets. $23.00: Cock- 
erels, $5.45. White Giants, Brahmas, $13.45; Pullets, 
$16.95; Cockerels, $16.95. Tom Barron White Leghorns 
and Superior Mating heavies 2c per chick more. Heavy 
Assorted, $9.00; Light Assorted, $9.00; Heavy Mixed, 
$8.75; Seconds, $4.45. $1.00 books order. We pay post- 
age, guarantee live delivery. Write for chick catalog 
and beautiful Profit Record-Calendar Free. Carney 
Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Vim, Vigor, Vitality Chicks. 100% Pullorum | Tested. 
Especially selected for fast growth, more eggs. onder 
Breed’ New Hampshires; Barred, White Rocks; Wyan- 
dottes; Reds; ‘‘Eggline’’ Brown, White Leghorns—25, 
$2.95; 50, $5.45; 100, $9.95; 300, $28.50. White Giants; 
Siiverlace, Columbian Wyandottes; Buff Rocks: Orping- 
tons, le each higher. Anconas, Minorcas, Partridge 
Rocks, Cornish, 2¢ each higher. 
$2.65; 50, $4.95; 100, $8.95; 300, $26.00. General as- 
sorted, le each lower. Victory special (half your choice, 
half our choice) 2c each lower. Everything prepaid, de- 
livered safely. Can ship C.0.D. Order today. Muscle 
Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


Attention — Customers report complete foatioting at 
six weeks — weight averages for entire br 
pounds in 13 weeks—livability 95%. That is what our 
special Fryer New Hampshires. Barred Rocks and Barred 
Rock (Broiler) Crosses are doing. Ie La 





hundred; 
Buff Minorcas, 








Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable - 


Heavies, assorted—25. . 


Baby Chicks 


U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Tested. 2,500,000 yearly, 
70,000 weekly. ‘‘AA’’ As Hatched—White Leghorns, 
y orns, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New 

ie ei Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons—$8.95_ per 
“AA” Pullets—White Leghorns, Brown Leg. 

+ 90 per 100. ““AA’’ Pullets—White Rocks, 


Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Wyandottes, Reds, 
Orpingtons—$i0.95 per +100. ‘AA’’ Cockerels—White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Orpingtons, 


Reds—$8.95 per 100, Heavy Mixed Cockerels—$7_95 
. White Leghorn Cockerels —@ $3.45 per 100, 
Heavy Mixed—$7.95 per 100. Mixed $6. 95, 
50 lots add %c per chick to above prices. * 


AAA” Grade: Both breeders and chicks sveaitil 
selected Pg vigor, growth, production, and exceptional 
valu “AAA” Grade le per chick higher than ‘‘AA” 


““AAAA”’ grade: For poultrymen who want the 
we recommend our ‘‘AAAA”’ Grade. Please 
note they are mated with R.O.P. wingbanded males, 
Dams records up to 300 eggs. They get the job done, 
“AAAA”’ As Hatched White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
New Hampshires, White Rocks, — $10.95 per 100. 
‘AAAA’’ Pullets—White Leghorns—$19.90 per 100, 
AA” Pullets — Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, 
Reds — $13.95 per 100. ‘AAAA” 
to improve your strains as recom- 
mended by Government and State agencies in Barred 
Rocks, New Hampshires, White Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds—$10.95 per 100. All shipments prepaid when 
paid in full. We ship C.0.D. Guaranteed alive. Buy 
with confidence: Greatest values—lowest costs. Write 
for catalog. Georgia State Hatchery, 128 Forsyth St., 
S.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 





Ww hite Rocks, 
‘Victory Cockerels”’ 





Davis Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.00 hun- 
dred; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $10.00. White or 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $10.45 hundred; Pullets, 
$19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. White Minorcas, $10.95 hun- 
dred; Pullets, $22.00; Cockerels, $4.75. Heavy Mixed, 
$9.45; Seconds, $3.75. AAA Grade 1%%c per chick more, 
We pay postage—guarantee live delivery. Send order 
today for prompt shipment. Write for chick catalog, also 
highly recommended book on management Free. Davis 
Poultry Farm Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Attention—Customers report complete feathering at 
six weeks—weight averages for entire brood over 3 
pounds in 13 weeks—livability 95%. That is what our 
special Fryer New Hampshires, Barred Rocks and Barred 
Rock (Broiler) Crosses are doing. ‘‘AAAA’’ As Hatched, 
$10.95 per 100; Pullets, $12.95;° ‘‘AAAA’’ Cockerels, 
$10.95. With your order state ‘‘I want your ‘Special bbe 
Growing, Fast Feathering Broiler Chicks.’ ’’ Ship 
C.0.D. Write for catalog. Georgia State Hatchery, 128 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Honest-to-Goodness egg breeding at sensible prices! 
Lone Elm U.S. Approved, Pullorum Tested Chicks from 
trapnest pedigree, R.O.P. Breeding. Famous Coombs, 
Barron strain, 204-287 egg record White Leghorns. Dan- 
ish Brown Leghorns, Holtzapple White Rocks. Bishon 
Barred Rocks, Temple Reds, Taylor Wyandottes. Jersey 
Giants, Buff Orpingtons. Prompt shipment. Satisfae- 
tion guarantee, Once a Lone Elm Customer, always a 
booster. Write for illustrated catalog. low prices. Lone 
Elm Hatcheries, Box 141, Nokomis, Illinois. 


Pullets — Pullets — Pullets! Special to Poultrymen 
who want the best bloodlines in Hanson or large Eng- 
lish White Leghorns; Parmenter Reds; Christie. Ned- 
lar, Larrabee New Hampshires; Gove, Christie, Wallace, 
Parks Barred Rocks. These fine bloodline chicks vs 
coon Red, of Hampshire ‘‘AAAA”’ Pullets, $12.95 pei 

100. The White Leghorn “AAA” Pullets, $17. 90, 








State I want your ‘“‘Special Master Bred Laying Strain.” 


te for catalog. Georgia State 
S.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


For nine commanaie years R.O.P. and pedigreed 
males have headed Salem White Rock flocks. This un- 
questionably means heavy production, fast econ corks 
maturity. Raise more chicks for eggs and m 
book on Wartime Poultry Management will nal you. Get 
Salem breeding in leading money-making breeds. Sexed 
or unsexed chicks at remarkably reasonable prices. Write 
for Free book and prices. Prompt delivery. Salem 
Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


While They Last — Thousands weekly. 
gives prices, F.O.B. terms, guarantees, etc. 
tested 300-egg breeders. 
Minorcas, $8.40. ‘ 
ed White Leghorn Pullets $26.95. Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes, $8.40. Pullets $11.80. Heavy As- 
sorted $6.95. Surplus Cockerels $3.95. Prices 100 up. 
a + bal -order. Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield 
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—— quality and livability. U. S. Certified White 
Leghorns, U. Approved, Pullorum Tested New Hamp- 
shires, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. 
Our 15 years of flock improvement and hatching ex- 
perience, backed by an unsurpassed reputation for re- 
liability, is your assurance of dependable chicks. Rea- 
sonable prices. Send for illustrated folder and price 
list. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 


Chick Bargains—Strong.’ healthy, vigorous blood-test- 
0.B., 100 


Shipped C.0.D. Wri 
Hatchery, 128 Forsyth St., 








Free Catalog 
Blood- 








ed; give two choices, F. 00% live delivery. 
ks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas, $6.95, 
Pullets $10.95 Aust White uff, n 


Surplus Cockerels $3.90. Left- 
Send money order. No catalog. 
, e.. Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Let’s sock the Axis by raising plenty of food in the 
USA. Soldiers can’t fight their best on half filled stom- 
achs, neither can farmers or city folks work. Let’s rat 
plenty of chickens for eggs and meat because we mus 
have them. Place orders now for your Baby Chicks to 
be sure of delivery. All leading breeds. Write for Free 
attracive Record-Calendar. It’s Free. Seymour Hateh- 
ery. Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


Let “Chicks of Distinction’? from U. S.-Indiana Ap- 
proved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help you produce more 
meat and eggs to meet today’s demand. Save time with 
these big husky, better bred, high producing chicks. 
Save money on our low prices. Free guide and ae 
helps you raise better pullets or broilers. Write 
seine 8 Quality Hatchery, Dept. 18, New ‘albany, 
ndiana. 


Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns, AAA Grade 
epped Great producers. 
9 


direct. 











0 
cockerels $2.95. Also 
for size, meat and egg production. 
Chicks $9.00, pullets $12.90, cockerels $8.95. 4 week 
ae started Leghorn Pullets $27.95 per 100. Catalogue 
free. Allen Hatchery, Box 90, Windsor, Mo. 


Make extra profitable 








Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. 


: Wyandottes ; 


Griffith’s Hatchery, 


Leg-Rox $6.95. Fr 

Box 504-E, zoe. en 
Schlichtman’s Approved, Pullorum n Tested 
Chicks. Per 100 renia— ghorns. Rocks, R Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $9.90; Assorted, $7.95. 
Free Catalog explaining two-week replacement guaran: 
tee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 








$10.95 per 100; Pullets, $12.95; 
$10.95. With your order state ‘‘I want your ‘Special pant 
Growing, Fast Feathering Broiler Chicks.’ ’’ Shipp 
C.0.D. Write for catalog. Dixie Hatcheries, orel 
Second Avenue, North, Birmingh 3, Ala. 


Bloodtested Chicks that Live, Lay and Pay. 200-340 
egg trapnest breeding. Bred 16 years for fast growth 
and fast feathering. Thousands weekly. Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Hybrids and Leghorns—AAA grade $8.95 
100. Assorted $7.95. Leghorn Pullets $159 95. Heavy 
Pullets $12.95. Heavy Cockerels $7.50. Leghorn Cock- 
erels $1.95. Heavy and Light Mixed Cockerels $4.95. 
We ship on date promised. Guaranteed 100% alive. 
Free catalog. Pleasant View Hatchery, Gerald. Mo. 

Continental Quality Chicks—For immediate delivery. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, ee Island 

Reds, Barred Rocks, White 











Wyandottes, Buff ingtons, 
dottes, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, Jersey White 
Giants, Jersey Black Giants, Heav: Whites for 
Broilers, Heavy Mixed. Write 


low prepaid ortene, 


for 
100% live delivery. Continental. Hatchery, Bo 
i 





Chufas 


‘Chufas Victory Hog Fattening Crop. New crop re- 
cleaned, hand picked, free from nut grass. Improved 
seed ol grown, cultivate as peanuts. We fatten 20 

3 per acre. Pound, 30c; bushel, $10.00. Cash 
with as Parish Seed Co., De Funiak Springs, Fla. 








Stouffer's Chicks — Bloodtested, Inspected’ Flocks — 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas; Rocks; Wyan- 
dottes; Reds; Orpingtons. Also sexed chicks. Get com- 
pete _Drices. Heavy Assorted. fi AN Light Assorted. 

; Leghorn Cockerels, Ma 95 co! Sadie Stouffer 
Bate nett, ‘Waddams Grove, Titinots. 





Guaranteed AAA 


Moss’ R.O.P. Candidate Mating. 
English Type White Leghorns, $8.95; 95% Pullets. 
$15.50; Coskarcle. $2.50. hite Rocks, $9.45; Pullets. 
Live arrival. 


$10.95: Cockerels. $8.45: Assorted, $5.95. 
Moss Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


imental 
C.0.D. Barred and White Rocks, $9. 90 per 100; BR. 1 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, White Leghorns, 
$10.95; Heavy Mixed, $7.95 per 100. plus postage. e write 
for prices on ome chicks. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries. 
Mt. Healthy, pees! 
If you are eats for big husky chicks that will live 
and grow, write for price list and descriptive folder om 
our chicks before you buy. Quality Chicks priced righ 
Live delivery guaranteed. Hancock Hatchery, . 
Moultrie, Georgia. 


Started Pullets — White Leghorns. 
Hybrids—Range Size or 4 Weeks 
discounts early delivery. Catalog free. 
ing Farms, Dept. 5-446, Bethany, Missouri. __ 
Cardinal Hatcheries Quality Chicks. Early lesen 
fast growing broilers. All popular preade and rea 
prices. Write us for prices. Cardinal Hatcheries. 
P a Summer Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


nt 
y Chicks—Write postcard today for 1943 price list 


and fant cosetiotios oft the finest chic! 
ever produced. 1e Ribbon Hatchery, 211 
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Baby Chicks 


Limited Time — White Leghorns, $8.45.  Pullets, 

$12.50. 3 to 4 week Started White Leghorn Pullets. 

5. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. $8.40 

- Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus As- 

ed, .95. Special grades higher. 

ves our F.O.B. terms, guarantees, etc. Send Money 
der. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Free catalog’ 


Miscellaneous Livestock 


Come to The Fair in American Dairy Goat News. 
Richmond, Virginia; $1 yearly, sample 10c. 








Order No. Guaranteed delivery only on advance orders. 
Raise Conrad chicks. Your country needs eggs and 
meat. Sexed or unsexed, bred for fast growth, early 
maturity and livability. Free beok on Wartime Man- 
agement will help you save time, get earlier production. 
Our reasonable prices save you money. Write Conrad’s 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


Brown Leghorn Cockerels—Large husky chicks, grow 
fast, profitable poultry meat. $3.90 hundred; 500, $17.50. 
Straight Run Chicks, $10.90 hundred: 500, $53.50. Cash 
with order prepaid. Cordes Poultry Farm, Sedalia, Mo. 


New Hampshires or Rhode Island Reds, White or 
Barred Rocks, bloodtested chicks $8.95 per 106, shipped 

paid. M. M. Farm & Hatchery, P. O. Box 32, North 
Birmingham, Alabama. 








Dogs 
Registered Collie Puppies, Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 
Tennessee. P ‘ 
Rabbits 


Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas, King of Rabbits. Most 
beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Free 
ty? booklet. Willow Brook Farm, R. 12, Sellers- 
v e, a 





Flemisk Giants, all colors, also Black and White 
Mixed Juniors, $3.00 pair. Pedigreed stock, $5.00 pair. 
All letters answered. Roy Raines, Rutherford, Tenn. 


Raise Highly Profitable Angora Rabbits. Multiply 
fast. Wool $8.50 pound. Plenty markets. Particulars 
free. White’s Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 


Pure bred Chinchilla and New Zealand Rabbits. 
Joseph Owens, Troy, -Alabama. 














U. S. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 20 dif- 
ferent breeds, including anish Brown Leghorns and 
Cornish Games. Order early. Jones Hatchery, Gaiiatin, 
Tennessee. 


o,f Approved, Pullorum Tested. Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Minorcas—$9.90 per 
100. Catalog free. White Chickery. Schell City. Mo 


Superior Chicks in all leading breeds at fair prices 
Prompt shipment. Approved and Pullorum Tested. Cata- 
log free. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


Poultry Breeds 

Champion Latge Type U.S. R.O.P. Certified Pullorum 
Clean Leghorns. Every male is pedigreed up to 334 
dam egg record. The largest breeding farm in the South, 
carrying twenty-six thousand blood tested certified breed- 
ers. Raise broilers, twenty-five thousand cockerels week- 
Average 2% pounds nine weeks. 16-page 
Booking orders now for 
April, May and June delivery. Baby chicks, pullets 
and hatching eggs. Champion Poultry Farm, Champion. 
North Carolina, 


Big Barron English White Leghorns—R.O.P. Foun- 
dation Matings, 301 to 326 eggs. Pullorum Controlled 
to less than 1%. , AAA Chicks, $9.95; Pullets. $17.95; 
repaid. Cockerefs, $1.98: Two Weeks Pullets. $23.95: 
‘our Weeks, $°0.95, collect. Money-back guarantee. 
Heiman’s Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri. 


Danish Brown Leghorns! Direct importations from 
Denmark. Customers say ‘‘Better Layers than Whites.’’ 
Vigorous rustlers. Easy to raise. High Livability. 
Heavy producers. Bloodtested. Prompt shipment. Live 
arrival guaranteed. Rock-bottom prices. Lone Elm 
Hatchery, Dept. 142, Nokomis, Tlinois. 


Capons! Raise your own from our 12 to 14 weeks old 
started Capons de Faraway. Past all dangers. Recog- 
nized in leading markets as the world’s finest. Maturing 
into 12 to 14 weights. Better than turkey and so much 
easier raised. Write for prices. Faraway Farms, Silver 
Lake, Indiana. 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred ‘“‘AAA”’ 

White Leghorn Pullets, $15.45; Unsexed, $8.90; Cock- 

.95. Four weeks old ‘‘AAA’’ Pullets, $27.40 

95% sex guaranteed, Catalog. Marti Leghorn Farm. 
Windsor, Missouri. 


Large, lopped-comb English-type Leghorns. Have im- 
ported direct from England. Free catalog tells about 
these Big Leghorns that lay like regular egg machines. 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


























Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Three years, 


$1.00; sample, Dime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Co-op Members—Discover what nation’s 10,450 Farmer 
Cooperatives are doing. Read 68-page illustrated. month- 
ly Co-operative Digest, Box 488-R, Ithaca, N. Y. $2 
year. Sample 25c. 








Agents—Salesmen 

Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home/farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or 
more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience 
needed to start—we teach you how. Write today for full 
particulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. E-145-PGF, Memphis 
Tennessee, 


If you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring. all for 
99c making big profit, then write for particulars today. 
More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi- 
ge. ete.. to sell. Ideal Products, Inc.. Waxahachie. 

exas. - 


Big Money taking orders—Shirts, Ties, Sox. Pants, 
Jackets, Sweaters, Shoes, Uniforms, etc.. Sales equip 
ment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod. 4922-AA 
Lincoln, Chicago. 











Farm Machinery and Supplies 

Exchange Your Light Plant. Get a rebuilt Delco or 
Westinghouse. New parts of our make generously used. 
We pay freight on your plant. Liberal allowance. Quick 
shipment. New Batteries and plant parts. ‘‘Farm Lignt 
Plants Since 1916.’’ Republic Electric Company. Daven- 
port, Lowa 


International Electric Fence far superior, more effec- 
tive and reliable. Quickly pays for itself. Dealers 
wanted. We repair all makes of electric fences. Inter- 
national Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices. 
Parts new and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
1944 Catalogs. Used Tractor and Parts Co., 219 Vine 
St., LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Dept. 

Write for big, free 1944 tractor parts catalogue; tre- 
menduus__ savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Centra! 
Tractor Wrecking Co., Dept. PG-54, Boone, Iowa. 














Originators Super ‘‘X’’ Hybrids. Free catalog tells 
about several varieties of Hybrids that mature earlier. 
Also 8 varieties of high egg bred purebreed chicks. 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 

U. 8. Approved Dark Cornish Chicks and other lead- 
ing varieties. Whitworth’s Hatchery and Poultry Farm. 
Lavonia, Georgia. 








Turkeys 
Raise Turkeys the New Way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own back yard. Address National Turkey Institute. 
Dept. 5, Columbus. Kansas. 





Miscellaneous Poultry 
Mixed White and Speckle Guineas. 15 Eggs, $1.75 
delivered, T. J. Steed, Buena. Vista, Ga. 


White Peking Duck Eggs—$1.25 dozen. J. N. Carson, 
Griffin, Georgia. 


LIVESTOCK 


Swine 
World's Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars. Rred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 








op. One pound treats 

96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs. 
pou! Five pounds, $6.00; 

Folder on Feeds. 
. Direct from factory to you. 
fon tntermation on request. Wilt Farms. Hillsboro. 


For Sale — Champion Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
an Pigs. Male or Female. All ages. Low Prices. 
State’s bigaest and finest Duroc herd. Hickory Acres 
Farm, J. M. Savery, Tupelo, Mississippi. 


Registered black Poland China Pigs. Strictly medium 
yee. Blocky built. Short legged. Fatten any age 

lew blood lines for old customers. K. E. Barner, Bluff 
City, Tennessee. 


Blocky Type Duroe Pigs’ borned fat, stays fat and 
makes a 400-pound pig in 12 months. Registered in 
buyers name. $15.00 each. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


Registered Durocs—Service Boars, Bred Gilts. ‘‘All 
J King,’’ ‘‘Checkers’’ bloodlines Ledger Bros. 
& McNeely, Route 2, Andersonville, Ga. 


Registered medium type Poland-Chinas. Shipped on 
al. yrite for circular. Blue Grass Farm. 
Weaverville, North Carolina. : 
‘ Booking May Bred Gilts, Spring Pigs—Full hammed 
shorter legged type Black Poland Chinas. - M. C. Forbes. 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, 
Registered Black Poland-China weaned pigs, 15.00. 
Fall gilts, $35.00. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 
Poland Chinas—Registered breeding stock. Write for 
cireular. Wakefield Farm, Earlysville, Virginia. 
wore young servicable Hampshire boars for sale, 
type. Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals. 8. C. 
piperkshires, big type, registered—Boars, Gilts, Spring 
8. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Va. 


Short legged Duroc bred gilts, boars. pigs. Catalog. 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky. 






































Registered Big Bone Essex. Mclambs Essex Farm. 
Benson, North Carolina. 


Cattle 
Registered Polled Herefords—We offer a few promis- 
ing young bulls of outstanding blood-lines, ready for 
pated and invite inspection of our herd. Asbury Farm. 
gh, | 








ough, Ga., on Highway 42, Phone 81. 


Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. Shawnee Cattle 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 








Miscellaneous Livestock 

bined Bull Halter and Controller. Makes any 

e. Turn him out with complete safety. Stops 
Money-back guarantee. Write for cir- 

Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 17, Platteville. 





Pioneer Electric Churn—Saves time and labor—Low 
cost — More butter. Write for prices and information. 
Gulf Breeze Co.. Dallas 1. Texas. 

Lite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs little, simple, easy. 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. Write Vent- 
A-Hood Company. Dallas. Texas. 

Kitchen Model, complete with 
Southern 








Home Dehydrators. 
fan. Built to Government Specifications. 
Appliance Co., Anderson, S. C. 


Electric Churns. Repaired, rebuilt, sold. Southern 
Appliance Company, Anderson, S. C. 








Patents—Inventions 


Inventors: Learn now — without obligation — how to 
protect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ for establishing date of invention—and Free 
“‘Patent Guide,’’ containing complete information about 
patent procedure and selling inventions. Write Clarence 
A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 427-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inventors — Industry needs your ideas now! Manu- 
facturers are getting ready Now for post-war sales and 
production. Factories must have products to take up 
the slack after war orders stop. Get our New Free in- 
ventor’s book today and valuable ‘‘Invention Record”’ 
form. | Bee ah beg ar & Berman, 107-K Albee 











Inventors: Have you a sound, practical invention for 
sale, tented or d? If so write Chartered 
as ed American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washirg- 
on, D. C. 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


ve Photo Finishing 


Choice Film Offers—Roll developed, 8 beautiful en- 
larged prints (deckled if desired); or 16 brilliant 
‘‘Lifetime’’ prints; or 8 sparkling prints plus 2 fade- 
proof enlargements. Pre-war quality and price — 25c. 
Fast service. Quality guaranteed. Free mailers. Credit 
for unprintable negatives. Dept. 42, May Studios, La 
Crosse, Wisconsig. 


No Delay! Pictures Returned Immediately. Eight 
exposure rolls developed with two prints each or one 
Enlargement each negative — only 25¢ coin. Special’ 
Coupon on beautiful 8x10 Enlarg: ment given each 2°« 
order. Details and Film Mailers Free on request. Moen 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25¢ (coin) 
and trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, de- 
veloped negatives, 8 Velox lifetime prints and 2—4” x6” 
enlargements, Complete price list and mailing bag sent 
out with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop. Dept. 
Panama City, Florida. 


Discriminating Camera Fans. 8-exposure rolls Ray 
quality service, eight Raytone prints and free photo 
folder for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality that ex 
cells—leaders since Ray’s Photo Service, Dept 
31-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly ‘postcard’ size) from 8-exposure roll or 
negatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3536-C, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Sample Sanpshots. Mail this Ad and Two choice nega: 
tives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album 
Low price list and film mailers on return. Include °c 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-A, Rockford. Ill 


Free Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints. ? 
Hollywood enlargements from roll or negatives 25c. Life- 
tone Studios, Dept. 533, Des Moines, Towa. 


Free 5” x 7” Enlargement with any 6 or 8 exposure 
roll developed and printed 25c. Reprints, 3c each. 36 
exposure No. 135 roll developed and 36 Koda Print 
$1.00. Riteway Studios, Fairfield, Ala. 


63c Custom Finishing for 2b¢ — 8 exposure rolls: 
Panel-Packet-Prints. free enlargement or premium cou 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process. Box 
137-H, Utica. New York. 
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FOR WARTIME NEEDS 





JOHN DEERE Straight- Through COMBINES 


John Deere straight through Combines give you outstanding grain- 
saving performance with their extra capacity in cutting, elevating, thresh- 
ing, and separating units. In the 11-A and 12-A Combines, crops are 
handled in a straight line from the cutter bar to the end of the straw rack. 
No turns or corners to cause piling, jamming, or bunching. Smooth- 
operating cutting and elevating parts .. . big-capacity, full-width rasp bar 
cylinder... extra-large cleaning units—all go to make up the ideal combine 
for the small or medium-sized farm—the ideal combine for soy beans and 
small grains. 

For safety, speed, and efficiency, most adjustments are made from out- 
side the machine. Changing cylinder and concave clearance, adjusting 
sieves, increasing or decreasing the volume of air from the powerful fan 
or changing its direction to the cleaning units—reel and platform adjust- 
ments—all quickly and easily made. : 

If you need a combine this year and are eligible to buy one, see your 
John Deere dealer. He will do all in his power to get one for you. If you 
have a John Deere 11-A or 12-A, take good care if it by 
checking it carefully before and after use, or better yet, have 
your Toba Deere dealer do this for you. 


JOHN DEERE — 


Moline, Illinois 























ENLARGEMENT 


FREE OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 


from Famous HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


Just to get acquainted, we will make you a beautiful prof - 
al 5x7 enlargement FREE of any snapshot, photo or negative. 
Be sure to include color of hair, eyes and clothing, and oo oar 
bargain offer for having your enlargement beautifully - 
colored in oi] and mounted in a handsome frame. Your original returned. 
Please enclose 10¢ for handling and mailing. Act now! Offer limited to U.S.A 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 7.221 SANTA MONICA BLVD. Dent ita 








HOLLYWOOD 23. CALIFORNIA 








Photo Finishing Schools and Instructions 


Your Favorite Kodak Pictures Enlarged, size 5x7, Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occups- 
10c; three for quarter, coin. Send best negatives (film) tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
today. Address Geppert Studios, Dept. 85, Des Moines. Study Course. Address Fred Reppert Schoo) of Auction 
lowa. eering. Box 39. Decatut, Indiana. 

Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-4, Chicago. 


Services and Supplies 
We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charge un- 
tess collected. May's Collection Agency. Somerset. Ky 
Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—Red cedar timber. either small or large 
















Ove Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox prints and 
enlargement coupon or 2 prints each negative from roll. 
Supertex Photo Service. Box 1166-54, Dallas Tex. 


Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt 
United Film Service, Chattanooga. Tean. 

Rolls developed, two deckledge prints each negative, 
25e; reprints, $e. Four enlargements from negative. 5fc 
s Studio, Unionville, Mo. 






























Roll Developed, two Extra Fine, 5 x 7 Enlargements, 
eight prints. 25e and this ad. Beautiful, lifetime re- 
rints. 2c. Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, Northwest. At- 
Tanta. Georgia. 








Stel Fur Sheep, a rapidly growing industry. Buy Quick Service. 6 or 8 exposure rolls, 2 prints each 

‘ for permanent Victory. Buy Karakul Sheep ge negative, 25c. Reprints. 3c. ‘‘Satisfaction 

: c! urity. Write-James Yoakam. National loney Back’’ guarantee. Crown Studios, Bor 1223J. 
lor, 1128 North Hill, Pasadena, California. Dallas. Texas. . 








Journal, Dept. 423, Columbia, Mo. Month- 
crammed. with helpful information—$1.00 
.5-month subscription, 25c. 



























Three prints each guoa negative, 6 to 8 exposure rvils. 
; . 16, 18 exposure rolls. 50¢. Reprints. 3c. Fred 
H Eastman. Bode lowa 


Rolls Developed — One Day Service, 8 Never Fade 
Deckle Edge Prints, 25¢. Century Photo Service. La- 


boundaries. Also red cedar logs, posts. or poles. 
prices paid at cars when loaded. The Lane Co., Ine.. 
Altavista, Virginia. 


Want to Buy Couple of Electric Washing Machines in 
good condition. Will pay good cash price for them. 































Crosse, W Write James Williams, Alma, Ga. 
or eight exposure roll film developed and printed. Wanted to Buy—Old Dolls and Buttons, Mabel 
ose Troup's Photo Service, Troup, B Toccoa, Ga Rich d, Bartlett, Tennessee. 


















Roll developed and printed 25c. 25 reprints 50r 
Chicago. 


Wanted—-Good used Corn Binder. 8. A. Martin, P.O. 
Skrudland, 6444-G Diversey. - a : 
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‘My Mom Gives Our Birds ACIDOX" 


No Messy Mixing of Mash 
-..Used in drinking water 
in any kind of Fountain. 


When Coccidiosis strikes give birds the 
help of Acidox and Germozone. They are 
used on alternate days. Both are easy to use 
—just put in the drinking water in any kind 
of fountain. Acidox does not throw birds off. 
feed—they like it! 


Probably most loss in cases of Coccidiosis 
results from failure to make proper use of 
feed. Acidox helps birds handle their feed, 
helps maintain a normal digestive process. 
Acidox helps nature rebuild destroyed tissue 
with cells that are immune to Coccidiosis. 
And the one object should be to carry the ’ 
birds through the attack until they can 
establish an immunity to the diease. 


Germozone is a fine intestinal astringent. 
Coccidiosis is often accompanied by other 
germ infections. Germozone gives valuable 
assistance to birds in resisting many of 
those infections. In 1943, 66 million birds ¢ 
got Acidox and Germozone. 


Inexpensive, 150 chicks for 2 weeks: 12 oz. 
Acidox, $1.00; 12 oz. Germozone, 75c. 
Larger sizes even more economical. At your 
Lee Dealer (drug, feed, hatchery). 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha 8, Nebr. 












































raincoats, boots—anything of rubber, leather, cloth. 


AT ANY HARDWARE 
AMD 10 STORE 


So-L 





GO MUCH FARTHER 


TA 
DASH IN FEATHERS.. 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 





RE-SOLE SHOES 
YOUR 


Easy—at home. Spread on So-Lo. It wears like leather. For 
all footwear, children’s and grownups’. Also mends tires, 


TANKS OR TRACTORS? 


BOTH! The money you invest in 
War Bonds buys tanks for the’boys 
today—tractors for you tomorrow! 
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How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more comfort- 
ably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at any drug store, 















DON’T FLIT FROM COW TO COW 


It’s the heavy milkers that fill up 
the cans quickly. They give more 
milk for an hour's work, Keep 
Holsteins and get the most from 
your efforts. 

Write Box 1005. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro, ‘ermont 

















Pe LARGE TOMBSTONE 








on oad 9 ox ‘exper lence or money een everything 
Peer. foc WREE outht. ( STONEFIELD, 13 3 39 Wes 
jarrison Street, Dept.. E823 llinois. 





New and Different Disinfectant 





Spray Brooder Houses 
with PAR-O-SAN 
..- After Cleaning Up! 


before it 
Don’t 
any- 





Combat coccidiosis now, 
takes chicks your country needs. 
wait. It may strike anytime, 
where, and wipe out your profits. 

Chicks must pick up coccidia to con- 
tract the disease. 0, provide clean 
ground. Then, be sure to clean and 
scrub the: brooder house thoroughly. 

But even clean looking brooder 
houses may contain coccidia. So, disin- 
fect thoroughly by giving both houses 
and Sonpens a ae soaking with 
enuine Salsbury’s Par-O-San. 
pray Pande San into every crack and 
corner. Par-O-San kills coccidia on 

* proper contact. 


Spray the Litter 


If the chicks get outdoors, coccidia 
may be tracked in or dropped. So, 
spray the litter oftem with Par-O-San. 

ill not harm the birds. Dilutes in 
either oil or water. Buy at hatcheries, 
drug, feed, other stores displaying.these 
emblems. 


Dr. Salsbury’s kaboratories, Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 


POWERFUL Pleasant DISINFECTANT 






Feed for Layers 


Dr. D. F. King, Poultry Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Dear Sir: 

At Skyland Farms near Atlanta, for the past 
three years we have maintained 400 laying 
hens with modern equipment: This is really 
an experiment with us and if successful we 
propose to increase to 1,000 laying bens. We 
would appreciate your frank, unvarnished 
f advice on the problems confronting us. 

It is fundamentally our thought that as a 
permanent program we will have to learn to 
produce and manufacture the bulk of our 
feed. Coupled with this thought, we have the 
idea that adjacent to henhouses we should 
have chicken runs wherein various green 
crops are grown such as rape, oats, wheat, 
and rye. We further believe that it should 
be practical and economically possible to pro- 
duce for grain, hegari, oats, wheat, rye and 
suchlike for the hens. 

We have on our farm a power-driven ham- 
mer mill. Yours very truly, 

S. C. Noland, 


EAR Mr. Noland: 

I wish this matter poo be 
discussed with you personally. You, 
of course, understand that poultry 
specialists differ on what is the best 
method of feeding chickens. The 
following is, however, the opinion of 
those associated with the Alabama 
Experiment Station. We believe it 
is a sound, profitable program to fol- 
low during normal times. At pres- 
ent some changes might have to be 
made because of the war situation. 

A farmer should produce all of the 
grain and green feed required and 
under some conditions make his own 
laying mash from home-grown feeds 
ground and mixed with small quan- 
tities of purchased mineral and pro- 
tein supplements. To be more spe- 
cific, the following will be used as an 
example. (Modifications should be 
made to fit the individual farm.): 


LAYING MASH: 
100 Ibs. yellow corn meal 
100 ‘Ibs. ground oats 
200 Ibs. ground wheat 
50 lbs. soybean or peanut meal 
50 Ibs. meat scraps, fish meal or 2 gallons 
of skimmilk or buttermilk per 100 hens 
per day 
2% Ibs. salt. 


SCRATCH GRAIN: (Fed daily) 
Whole corn or a combination of cracked 
corn, oats, wheat, and hegari. 
OTHER FEEDS: 
Hens to graze on green feed a few hours 
each day. Oystershell at all times. 


If the above plan is followed, lay- 


ing mash would be available at all 
times and scratch would be fed in 


(Continuously available) 





limited amounts once or twice daily. 
We have used this feeding pro- 
gram on many flocks of commercial 
breedjng and obtained flock aver- 
ages of 160 to 200 eggs per hen. . 
When chickens are allowed to 
graze succulent green feeds, they do 
not need the ground leaf meals and 
vitamin supplements added to their 
laying mash. In addition, there is a 
saving of about 20 per cent in mash 
and grain eaten. Green. feeds con- 
tain rather high amounts of good 
protein. 

If there are any specific points 
omitted that you would like to raise, 
we would be glad to have you write 
regarding them. Very truly yours, 
D. F. King. 


xk kk 
Our New Poultry Book 
N ANY back-yara flock owners 
consistently neglect several im- 
portant management practices in 








HIC are 


FAMOUS LAYERS CK 1912 Me 


capacity. 
Miller bred-to-lay quality. 
world-wide, wartime 
market to supply. Round 
out your laying flocks 
and raise another flock. 


ORDER NOW 
For Immediate Delivery 
Or For June and 
July Chicks 


Mother Miller Chicks are 
from pedigreed, wing- 
banded, trapnested stock 
—32 years’ experience. 


There’s 


FREE 


BREEDING FARM 
BOOK 


This book pic. 
tures and de. 
scribes oui breed- 
ing farm and 
flocks. Shows you 
why Mother Mil. 
ler Chicks live 
grow and 

pay. 

























Popular and Leading 
Breeds, including our 
famous big-type WHITE 
LEGHORN and WHITE , 
ROCK Chicks from , 

heavy-laying strains, 
SEXED Chicks in all 
popular breeds . . 100 oe 
per cent live delivery ail Posteard Toda 
guaranteed, Book ond "Prin tars 


Address Nearest Hatchery. 


THE MILLER HATCHERY 


Dept. 120, Bloomjngton, IIl. 
Dept. 120, Madison 1, Wis. 


Metie 2, Mii ‘» 


v4 MmeEED 
rt ng 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Be sure your poultry house is working fylj 
Start an extra flock with Mother 
still a 





AND SO CAN YOU BY RAISING. 
A FLOCK OF SIEB'S CHICKS. 


100% Males from R.O.P. Hens of 
Finest tng Farms Sire Our 
Best Flocks — There are no finer 
chicks to be had than our Egg 
Master Quality, yet our prices are 
Astonishingly Low. Every flock 
from which our White Leghorn, 
White Rock, Barred Rock, White 


INSURES PROFITABLE 
CHS 


Sex-Guaranteed 


Wyandotte, New Hampshire Red, 
I. Red, Red X Rock, Wyan X PULLETS 
Rock Chicks come are 100% R.O.P. 
Sired by males from America’s fin- MALES 
est R.O.P. Breeding Farms, with 
Pigs of ee are reese bot agg HYBRIDS 
other Egg Master Breeds are 
sired by males from outstanding PUREBREDS 


specialty breeders, Piss egg rec- 
ords up to 300 or 

Low Prices—Prompt f Delivery— We 
have 196,000 Bloodtested Breeders 
roe which our fine chicks are pro- 
duced. Our large capacity of 1,- 
400, 000 chicks per month, combined 
with the economical savings of our 
highly modern equipment, gives 
customers three advantages: Ist— 
Top Quality Chicks; 2nd—Low Prices; 
livery. This 
poultry raiser. Send 
prices and catalog. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY, 


3rd—Prompt De- 
is highly important to the success of every 
us a postcard today for our special 


Box 182, LINCOLN, ILL. 








but in this egg we have combined the best of two 
parent strains to give you a chick bred for VIGOR— 
PRODUCTION and PROFITABLENESS —A 
QUALITY CHICK. 


Quality starts with the breeding stock, perpetuates 
itself through the chicks and pays dividends in 
your laying house. 
HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY, 
Box 10, Wallingford, Conn. 








INC. 








CHESTNUT FAMOUS 
TA ae New Low 


s 
Big bargains in one of America’s fine’ Prices 


strains of White Rocks. Careful teusding, relentless cull- 
ing make them grow faster, feather out quicker, lay — 
Big frames, sturdy legs. High livability. Ill.-U. 4 
proved. Pullorum tested. Write for special ian Mist 

same day received: 16 other leading breeds. Free ge 
CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Dept. 175, Mt. Pulaski, lll. Ml. 


ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 


Since 1919 our Quality Chicks have made 
countless friends. Our Brown Leghorns— 
Anconas —Minorcas — White Leghorns 
Blue Andalusians produce large size ore 
City Yard ra prefer White : 
Barred Rocks — - Orpingcons rite 
Wyandottes. 100% bloodtested. 


tal d f detail; 
ATZ’ HATCHERY, Dept. 115, Milltown, Ind 


SATISFACTORY CHICK 


14 Popular Breeds — liberal guarantees “Cir 
oe, Cuan. Y. -- White Pekin Ducklings. Bree 
New Washington “Hatchery Co., Box E, New Washington, 0, 





















May. This can be avoided and the 


2ooet 





needed information will be found in 
“Poultry Handbook for the Southern 
States” by Dr. D. F. King, our poul- 
try editor. This book can be obtained 
by sending 25 cents to Service Edi- 
to1, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some 
body else wants. Turn your sur 
plus into cash by offering it for 8 
in the classified ads. 
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no Farm 
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Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That 
When Better Chix Are Hatched, 
ATZ’S Will Hateh Them. 


JZS 


“CHIX TO CROW ABOUT” 





Th ds for i diate Delivery—This is a chick that is 
well worth the price. 
Straight Run 

White, Barred and Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 100 300 

tons, White Wyandottes, S. C. Rhode Island 

Reds, Black Australorps .............. 5 $27.00 
PULLETS on above ........ per 100 
COCKERELS on above ...........c0.-ceeecess 0 per +00 





ENGLISH WHITE Leghorns, praee MENOTERS,, 

Anconas, Blue Andalusians ... .. -$9.95 
PULLETS on above 
COCKERELS on above es Fe eee re 
Special Heavy Assorted $7. 95 per 100; Assorted for Layers $6.95 
per 100. ‘‘SECONDS’’—GOOD CHIX $3.00 per 100. 
You should at least have 100 or 300 of the above varieties. Prices 
Prepaid and 100% Alive delivery. Prices subject to change. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


DEPT. 6, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 
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And with Jamesway Housing you can 








take care of more birds in less space. 





STURDI-CHIX 
PULLORUM TESTED 


As Low as $2.75 per 100 
SHORT SHIPPING DISTANCE 


Hatcheries in North Carolina, South Caro 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri. 
Twenty Million (20,000,000) Chicks Yearly 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- NOT SERED je 

TURE BULLETIN 1/20/44 White Rocks or Reds. .........scseese0-- $ 7.95 

* * The U.S. Department of Barred Rocks 7.95 

Agriculture advises thosewho SOT MUM DRNBOD 59-555 90's 05 03.90 wiclee oka batee 8.45 

‘ are Se yey for their Wyandottes or Orpingtons ......- 7.95 
- first small lock to buy‘‘start- White Giants aha 10.95 
Heay Mixed—Unsold Heavies. eid brace giete Wk ei 6.95 





ed chickens’ Pt ads PG ’ 

than day-old baby chicks. For AAA 
the first few,-days the han- 
dling of baby chicks in a 


AA Grade—Add $2.00 
PULLETS — PULLETS 


brooder is a job that calls for White Rocks or Barred Rocks. $ 9.95 

careful poameserpent eS Reds or White Wyandottes. .... 0.0.00... +. 9.95 

OKEE L. pond Start icks, 3 or 4 weeks Buff Orpingtons ececee) ee 

World's larges' old, have a better chance of New Hampshires i a Rican, 10.45 

¢ ‘week old survival in the han of a Heavy Mixed iligie cutee ec ec  e 
sao. fae. just AAAA Grade—Add $2.00 


plies of feed it is important 
not to waste any on birds 


COCKERELS — COCKERELS 








week [2 that do not live long enough White Rocks or Reds 
to produce eggs. Barred Rocks or Wyandottes . 
New Hampshires 
CROINBIONS. oe tc rc cccnsvestcccecseses 








Heavy Mixed C ockerels 
AAAA Grade—Add $2.0 


Spee Ss 


AA White Leghorns Not Sexed............ 
AA White Leghorn Pullets nee 
AAA White Leghorns Not Sexed. . 
AAA White Leghorn Pullets_. 13, 
AAAA White Leghorns Not Sexed 

AAAA White Leghorn Pullets 
AAA Brown Leghorns Not Sexed...........-. 
AAA Brown Leghorn Pullets svcceces 
Assorted Leghorn Cockerels ............+++-- 


WHITE LEGHORN 
COCKERELS (broiler type)...........- $2.95 


100 100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
We ship C.O0.D. Prepaid when paid in full. 







FULL 4 WK. OLD WHITE LEG. PULLETS 


There is only one grade of Rice White 
Leghorn Pullets: fhe Best. The chicks $ 00 
loo 
olds that do not meet our rigid Yad F. 0. 7 Sedalia 
. Order from this ad._4 wk.olds sh d express. 











FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY — $ 
custom 


aol into big, juicy birds that com- 
fee 20 prices. Order a supply today. 
in full. Immediate Litwery. " 











i] I want every poul- Write for Complete Price List. Mail or 
“ Catalog FREE! try raiser to have Vire your orders to 
scopy of my new '44 catalog. It contains a complete 


of my ieeedinas and feeding methods. Whether 
you buy Leghorns from me or not, I want you to have 
this valuable book. Just write your name and address 
on 8 postcard and mail to — 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 121, Sedalia, Mo. 


‘i NATIONAL STURDI-CHIX 
Box 4091, Federal Annex P.O. Box 4091 
Atlanta, Ga., or Box 1448, Birmingham, Ala. 








.This success in the hennery is dupli- 
cated in the hog lot where the James- 
way speeds meat animals to market 
faster and makes feed go farther. On 
the dairy farm, it increases milk pro- 
duction by as much as 5% to 10% 
. . . keeps cows more contented ... 
cuts chore. time, often in half. 


See Your Jamesway Dealer 
Your dealer has Jamesway Equipment 
on hand. Check its many features. And 
the Jamesway man will help you plan 
for post-war and show you why more 
than 50,000 farmers find annually that 
it pays to go Jamesway all the way. 
Shall we have him call? 
JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. e OAKLAND, CALIF, 





Five billion dozens of eggs are 
needed this year for victory. 
Jamesway equipment can help 
you do your part in two ways. 
It will enable your hens to lay 
more eggs. You can buy more 
War Bonds with your extra 
profits. For more than thirty- 
- five years Jamesway Equip- 
ment and Housing has pointed 
the way to low-cost, high pro- 
duction farming. 
Save Time and Labor 


Jamesway Equipment gets baby chicks 
off to a flying start... enables you to 
provide plenty of food and water easily 
«.. to save time ... and save work. 


. 


PF .544 









BIG BOY CHICKS 


“America’s Finest" 


<a They live, they lay, they make you money. Ag 
who know breeding best, buy BIG BOY 
Over 200,000 arg rer hav ede: 
BIG BOY CHIC ) PLAN.U.S 

icks. 12 Greeds, "sexed 
straight-run. Immediate shipment. 100% alive de- ; 
DEATH FROM ANY 
CAUSE, FIRE, LIGHT- 


livery. Free catalog describes Replacement Livability 
Insurance Policy and 6 other big features of the plan 

















$1.00 DISCOUNT 


$1 00 discount per 100 if 
order is placed 30 days in 


361-POINT HEN Sow) 
; GEORGIA TEST Coem 
South’s Outstanding Breeding Farm 

r Just won Georgia Contest again. We had first 
advance of shipment. Hayes heavy breed pen to win this Test—Have won 
“RS : pee two of the last four Georgia lege ge 

Bros. Supreme Chicks in 20 varieties — thing no one else has been able to do. 
sexed or non-sexed—50,000 hatched daily R. I. Reds are Pullorum Clean—Also have Rock- Red Cross 


broiler chicks.. Catalogue free. Booking orders for Baby 
~100% alive arrival guaranteed. Post- Chicks, Hatching Eggs and Breeding Stock 
paid. Send for prices. 


H. J. HARDIN, Box 50, CULLODEN. GA 
MAYES BROS. HATCHERY, 











Oecatur, Ill. 








FREE CHICK BOOK! 


Explains 5 step system of BALANCED BREEDING ana 
Flock Control that helps boost your cash profits from egg 
sales. Shows how to get better than average egg-produc- 
tion from farm flocks at no extra cost with famous MOR 
EGG chicks. 13 breeds. 100% bloodtested flocks. Sexed 
chicks. Seeing is believing. A te posteard to Alien Smith, 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, 216 Cole St., Mexico, 
Missouri, will bring your copy of this revealing book free, 
with reasonable prices on MOR-EGG chicks. Send today 








. eauick, eas FREE. 


BUTLER, MO. 














OLD AGE ‘SECURITY 


What better security can one have in old age than the possession 
government bonds, readily convertible into cash when needed? 


Most of us never have enough cash at one time to buy bonds in 
such denominations as bonds are usually issued in. We spend what 
we do have before we get the additional money needed to make 
out the price of a bond. 


In recognition of these facts our government has issued low- 

Omination War Bonds and Stamps. The bonds can be bought 
for as little as $18.75. War Stamps (which can be traded in on 
interest-bearing War Bonds when you get enough) come in de- 
tominations of 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1.00, and $5.00. Both 
ot and bonds can be bought at your post office, bank and other 
Places, 


Start NOW making your old age secure by investing in 


that protects your profits, assures your success. This 
poet an additional 10,000 customers can share in its 


NING, WINDSTORM, 

TORNADO, THEF 

nefits, rights and profits. Buy BIG BOY CHICKS ees 
and you buy “‘America’s Finest. 


po YOU ERD ieee WE OFFER WORLD’S BEST CHICK AND BROODER DEALS 
BROODER? wie If you need brooders we have them. Limited 


number of 100-200-300-500 chick size oil, 
@ electric or coal brooders now in our ware- 
We'll Make You a Deal. house. Prompt shipment, delivery guaran- 


teed or money refunded. 
Boy straight-run chicks (any 


breed) plusimproved Masonite es \— RB 


Electric brooder. Chicks and $1 Qos 20 Ty g a a. a! 
pe erage Pry emis jo 10? ° Write for Free at giving low chick prices and 
PRES My BEG information on how you ean share 
ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. i: *R 


in the Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. 
PRODUCING CHICKS THAT HAVE MADE MONEY FOR OUR CUSTOMERS FOR OVER 19 YEARS 








Cat. No. X-44. 50 Big 








SATILLA HAT CHERY rUuLLOR 
“Home of Quality Chicks” 
Per 100 
For OUTSTANDING LAYERS, get our AAAA Hampshires, White 
Leshorng, Darréd Rocks and Write Rocks. .2 2.05 ccccccccecn seoncesscovacete coe $11.95 
Famous SATILLA QUALITY AAA R. I. Reds, Barred and White % 9.95 
Rocks, White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons............++sseeeees Caececns ° 
SURPLUS HEAVY BREEDS ................00000e000s hea cache ater ageteataee $ 8.95 
SEXED AAAA White Leghorn Pullets, Hanson and English Strain—$21.95 per 100. AAAA Hampshires, 
Barred and White Rock Pullets—$13.95 per 100. Heavy Breed Pullets—$2.00 r 100 more than 


CHICKS Straight run. Heavy Breed Cockerels, same price as straight run. 
immediate Delivery. $1.00 per 100 Books Any Order. .0.D. 


SATILLA HATCHERY, WAYCROSS, GEORGIA 


vows, SLARTED PULLETS 


3 to 4 WKS. 
Dept. of Agriculture recommends STARTED PULLETS. 9 5 


pe 
Leghorn Cockerels, $3.45 per 100. 
We Ship C 










vu. 8. 
Get BUSH’S AAA Started Pullets from selected Wonderlay mat- 
ings. Save feed, money, time, danger of first few weeks loss. 
Bush’s well feathered Started Pullets are hand-picked beauties— 

a real bargain We brood and ship thousands weekly. FREE 






CATALOG 0 n 35 © breeds r- old chicks. Surplus Cockerels $4,935. 
Day Old Pullets $12.95 u she 
a one! BUSH HATCHERY 555-E Clinton, Mo. Per 106 





702 MORE EGGS 


BOOTH CHICKS erres rrorirs 


For 23 years our large trapnest breeding farm nas been used to step up 
egg production in our chicks. Hens bred on our*farm’ won over 1,000 
Awards at National Laying Tests past 5 years — including World's 
Record for 2 year pen production. Bien of their sons and 
daughters are used to produce our ks. Write TODAY pis?” 
























War Bonds and Stamps 





, FREE 4-color Catalog and DISCOUNTS ‘ON ADVANCE OR 
W.Booth ~ BOOTH FARMS, BOX 713-E, CLINTON, MO. 
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* A Letter to Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber + 


dt: 








“The Two Great Commandments” 


Today’s Supreme Need in Inter- 
national Affairs, in Churches, 
and Individual Lives 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber: 


NCE again I have come to a time when I 
QO wish to get away from editorial formalities 

and feel instead that I am just writing a 
friendly note to each and every subscriber and his 
wife ... or better stiil I should like to feel that I 
have dropped in on some country neighbor who has 
just “taken out,” fed the team, 
and will have a half hour’s rest 
on the sunny front porch after 
lunch (“dinner” we always called 
it when I was a boy). 

And while speaking of “taking 
out,” I believe Bill Casper is about 
the only man who has ever cor- 
rectly spelled out a Southern 
mule’s conversation in.answer to 
the noon-time dinner-bell. You 
will remember what Bill wrote in February about 
his boyhood mule, Old Boyd: 

We just had a common cowbell but Old Boyd knowed it 
was dinnertime when it begun to rattle. Then he would stop 
right in his tracks and wouldn’t move a peg till he’d finished 
answerin’, “Hee-e-e ha-a-a-a-w, he-e-h-a-a-w, awnk-oonk, 
awnk-oonk, aw-n-nk.” Then maybe you could get him to the 
end of the row before you took out. 





Clarence Poe 


=. Of course, you 
Peace or Vengeance have already 
fallen in love 


Which? 
with the ador- 


able little girl on our cover—so happy because she 
is so healthy—and all of us should be interested in 
the better health programs for both children and 
adults now getting under way in much of the South. 
This subject, however, I wish to discuss next month. 

Meanwhile, there is another supremely impor- 
tant matter about which I wish to send a message 
to every Southern subscriber and his wife. 

As was said on this page last month, this may 
not impossibly prove to be the most fateful year 
in the whole history of our human race. The in- 
vasion of Europe may come at any hour... and 
after that the crisis. Whether that crisis takes a 
turn favorable or unfavorable to us, every man or 
woman in America has this duty—to try to inform 
himself or herself and help mould a public opinion, 
an atmosphere of fairness and tolerance, in which 
plans for a better world can take shape. 

I am not a preacher nor even busy in dencmi- 
national affairs; but having lived through the hor- 
rors of the First World War and the tenfold greater 
horrors of the Second Wor'd War (so far), I am 
fully persuaded that unless the members of our 
Christian churches insist that America apply some 
of the principles of Christianity even in dealing 


with our enemies after the war, then a third World - 


War and a fourth and a fifth are not impossible. 
As President Hoover declared in a recent book, 
“After this war ends, we can have peace or we can 
have vengeance but we can’t have both.” 


eae e I believe in the prac- 
Christianity and ticability of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 


Our Enemies 
How much more 


quickly the plain people of Germany would be will- 
ing to surrender if they knew that many Americans 
are doing what a fine friend of mine wrote me re- 
cently: “Every night I pray for my boys in the 
service—and, of course, for our enemies.” I be. 
lieve that Roosevelt and Churchill might save 
countless lives by saying to Germany: “Hitler and 
all your guilty leaders must be punished with the 
severity merited by their crimes. Germany must 
be disarmed and its militarist leaders prevented 
from starting another war. To do this is best for 
the Germian people and best for us. But having in- 
sured this we shall treat the masses of plain people 
in Germany in a spirit not out of harmony with the 
Christianity we profess. We shall give them a de- 
cent chance and help them, if they show them- 
— worthy, to regain the friendship of the 
world.’ 


Churches Need More | ‘ivilization is 
to be saved, I 
see no way to do 


Christianit 
Y it except to put 


more Christianity not only into government and 
international relations but also into our churches 
themselves as emphasized in the remarkable ser- 
mons by Dr. E. Stanley Jones and Dr. John W. Hol- 
land last month and this. 

If it is true that it is selfishness that is ruinirig 
the world—selfish nations, selfish capitalists, selfish 
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labor organizations, selfish individuals, selfish 
racial groups, even selfish denominations all too 
often—then the church must put*less and less em- 
phasis on man-made sectarian differences and more 
and more emphasis on the supreme and outstand- 
ing quality of unselfishness which marks the Two 
Great Commandments, “Love God with all your 
heart and your neighbor as yourself.” If faith is 
the basis of religion, it is also true that “faith with- 
out works is dead,” and that the works which Christ 
Himself said would be required of each one of us 
in the Last Judgment are works based on unselfish- 
ness and service to others. 


“Mint and Anise One more thing I be- 


‘be lieve our churches 
and Cummin must do if they are to 


strengthen them- 
selves and redeem our civilization. They must 


Roe, Country 


(From page 9) here a column batk are almost 
certain to bring in more machinery. To do so is to 
force more and more returning farmers who want 
farms off farms, here and now, right now, day by day. 
Alec Nunn, our managing editor, who gets around, 
says that the Southeast and Middle South must have 
a lot more machinery this year to make. production. 
quotas. ... All such compulsions, which are actual, 
impose a need for homework in postwar planning. 
What is being done? You can’t simply talk returned 
soldiers back to the farm if the farm or the work 
isn’t there for them.’ And the trend seems to be 
against making a place for them. As far back as 
1940, before the displacement of manpower from 
farms had reached anything like its present pitch and 
tempo, the Department of Agriculture Yearbook said: 


If the trend of mechanized displacement of workers from 
farms continues for the next decade at approximately the same 
rate as the past ten years, further displacement of 350,000 to 


, 400,000 workers will probably take place unless (1) wage rates 


are lowered to a point where a shift to the use of equipment is 
retarded and workers lacking alternative employment outside 
of agriculture are retained on farms: (2) agricultural produc- 
tion is increased to such an extent that workers can be profit- 
ably employed regardless of the extent of mechanization; or (3) 
individuals displaced in the areas of commercial production are 





take a lesson from Christ when He condemned the 
Pharisees for emphasizing trivial matters such as 
tithing mint and anise and cummin to the neglect 
of weightier matters such as love and service to our 
fellowmen. For example, my dear parents 
—one a Baptist,’the other a Methodist—lived in the 
days when any kind of card-playing was treated by 
the churches as if it were a major sin and I grew 
up thinking so. Now a game of rummy keeps many 
an evening from being dull after I have tired of 
other things ... and I think with regret of how 
much strictly wholesome pleasure my parents and 
I missed by not playing innocent card games as 
a means of entertaining friends or enlivening the 
long winter nights. And with regard to quite a 
number of other innocent amusements, I am glad 
that churches today are taking a far more tolerant 
attitude than a generation ago. As.TI have often 
pointed out, instead of Christ being a killjoy, the 
object of His first miracle was to increase the 
happiness of young people at a wedding party. 


“All right,” you may 
Learn From the say, “I agree with you 
about trying to end the 


One-Talent Man 
horrors of war... about 


trying to use Christianity even in dealing with our 
enemies .. . and about centering religion upon 
love and unselfishness as Christ taught. But I am 
just an everyday average man or woman and I don’t 
know anything I can do about it.” 


Well, and in conclusion, that’s the biggest thing 
I now wish to emphasize in this letter. Have you 
ever read the Parable of the Talents? How the 
man given five talents and the man given two 
talents got busy and made the most of their oppor- 
tunities, but the man with one talent said, “I have 
so little I'll do nothing ‘at all.” That alas! is the 
tragedy of too many One-Talent men and women 
all over the world today. Every one of us has in- 
fluence and every one of us owes a responsibility 
to the Almighty to use our influence to help make 


this world a little better for our having lived in it. © 


And never has there been a better opportunity than 
now. Every one of us can do something to hasten 
American victory ... we can then help use that 
victory to make arbitration and world-cooperation 
a substitute for war and human-butchery as a 
means of settling international disputes .’.. we can 
in our own lives put our emphasis —and strive in 
our denominations to have them put their emphasis 
—on Christ’s supremely important teachings rather 
than on relatively unimportant sectarian differ- 
ences and regulations about mint and anise and 
cummin. Sincerely your friend, 


President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer. 


DBE 
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established in noncommercial areas or on subsistence units im 
commercial areas.—" Farmers % a Changing World,” 1940. 

We have talked quite a bit from the Chair this 

month, and stuck out our neck in a number 

of directions, deliberately. Things were get 
ting a bit too croony with all the singing. Should 
soldiers be given preferred allotments of land upon 
return? Where? Should they be given preferential 
crop allotments? How preferential? Should large — 
scale holdings of land and the large-scale operations, 
and economies, of machinery ana capital in farming 
be (a) prohibited, (b) penalized by taxation or al- 
lotment regulations, or (c) encouraged? ... The 
most spirited and pointed letter this month, in our 
opinion, is that of young Mr. Thornton of Texas, 
and the meatiest postal card is Mr. Moore’s of Ala 
bama, about potatoes. To these two gentlemen, 
then, go the standing monthly awards of $8 and $10, 
respectively. .. . Next month, if we have completely 
recovered, there will be one poem. 


Voices 





Yours, 


(Address letters to 
“Country Voices” (. ) | ee 
Dept., c/o The Pro- ‘ieee 


gressive Farmer.) Cantenindind 
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Frigidaire here gives you 
SEVEN RULES FOR MAKING 
BETTER FROZEN DESSERTS 


In times like these it’s a big help to know how to make 
desserts with the aid of your refrigerator. They’re 
easy, too! 

Trust your recipe. If it’s from a reliable source it 
has been tried and proved. Follow instructions exactly. 
Never improvise or substitute. Above all, measure 
ingredients, don’t guess. 

Use bottom freezer shelf —and shallow tray or 
trays—and for fastest freezing pour some water on 
shelf just before sliding in tray. This assures frozen 
contact between tray and freezer. 


Freeze quickly to avoid large ice crystals. Keep 


control at coldest position during freezing. A mix. 


should freeze to whipping stage within an hour. If not, 
you may have used too much sugar. Or your refrig- 
erator is not providing proper temperatures. 


Break it up. After freezing, break mix into small 
chunks with wooden spoon (metal may mar tray) and 





FREE! WARTIME SUGGESTIONS* 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


36 pages of tips on refrigerator use and care. 
Get your copy from any Frigidaire dealer. 
Find his name in classified directory under 
REFRIGERATORS; or write Frigidaire, 468 
Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
address 125 Commercial Street, Leaside, Ont. 


remove to mixing bowl. [f still too firm, allow to stand 
at room temperature for a minute or so, then whip to 
light creamy texture. 


Whipping is important. If you use an electric beater, 
guard against overwhipping the center, underwhipping 
sides. At least once during whipping, scrape sides of 
bowl with spatula and turn into center. W hip just long 
enough for mix to cream—that is, “hold up”, and keep 
its form or shape. 


Quickly, now. This is the critical point. If mix starts 
to melt it will lose its creaminess . . . fast! If it shows 
any signs of breaking down, don’t delay. Return it 
immediately to tray. Level it off quickly and place in 
freezer. 


Complete freezing at coldest temperature. Then 
turn temperature control half way back to normal 
position until serving time. This “mellows” dessert, 
improves flavor and texture. 


For Brstne 
C 


In War Production 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS - 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION > 


Food Fights for Freedom ! 
1. Conserve food 2.Share food 3. Play square with food 





FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS on 


Peacetime Builders of 
RANGES 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 








How to make delicious Vanilla Cream 
(8 to 10 servings) 


1 can (1% cups) sweetened condensed milk 
3 cups milk or coffee cream 
2 tsps. vanilla 2 tsps. lemon juice 


Be sure to read rules at left. Then: 1. Heat one cup of 
milk. 2. Add the can of sweetened condensed milk and 
blend. 3. Add remaining two cups of milk and lemon 
juice. 4, Pour into freezing tray and set temperature 
control at coldest position. 5.When frozen, remove to 
bow]; add vanilla and whip with electric or hand beater 
until mix becomes light and creamy. 6, Return quickly 
to freezing tray and a'low to finish freezing. 7. When 
dessert is completely frozen, remember to turn tem- 
perature control half way back to normal position 
to hold until ready to serve. For grand-tasting varia- 
tions, See Frigidaire’s Wartime Suggestions*, your refrig- 
erator recipe book or your favorite cook book. 

































GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR... 
Every Sunday Afternoon 
NBC Network 


* WATER HEATERS 
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